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FOREWORD 

A  FRIENDLY  reader  has  called  this  manuscript  "an 
anatomy"  of  reading.  The  book  was  written  be- 
^  cause  the  authors  are  deeply  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion contained  in  the  title — because  they  expect  the  ques- 
tion to  become  increasingly  important  for  Americans  in  the 
immediate  future,  because  they  have  not  been  satisfied  by 
the  answers  contained  in  the  technical  literature,  because 
they  find  that  the  responsible  authorities  and  even  aca- 
demic students  of  the  question  have  oversimplified  their 
theories  of  reading  influence  to  the  point  of  serious  error, 
and  because  they  believe  that  systematic  investigation  of 
a  few  key  problems  will  help  greatly  toward  a  more  intelli- 
gent direction  of  communications  in  the  public  interest. 

How  far  this  belief  is  justified  will  depend  upon  the  stu- 
dents, who  are  always  the  shock  troops  for  scientific  ad- 
vances; and  upon  the  political  and  other  authorities  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  decide,  in  the  public  interest,  what 
we  shall  be  told  and  what  means  of  communication  are 
most  effective. 

The  volume  is  essentially  a  synthetic  review  of  the  litera- 
ture. 

Douglas  Waples 

Professor  of  Researches  in  Reading 

Graduate  Library  School 

University  of  Chicago 

December  1940 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 

CHANGES  in  social  policies  are  more  fundamental 
and  more  rapid  in  times  of  crisis  than  at  other 
times.  The  changes  are  more  fundamental  when 
the  power  to  determine  international  policies  passes  from 
one  nation  to  another  nation,  or  when  the  power  to  deter- 
mine domestic  polices  within  the  nation  passes  from  one 
group  to  another  group.  (^Whether  such  changes  occur  with 
or  without  the  violence  and  distress  of  international  or  civil 
wars  depends  in  large  part  upon  how  the  several  agencies  of 
mass  communication — print,  radio,  and  cinema  combined 
— are  used  to  clarify  and  to  interrelate  the  interests  of  con- 
tending factions)  Mass  communications  can  be  used  to 
show  where  common  interests  lie,  to  encourage  rational 
and  deliberate  changes;  or  they  may  be  used  by  each  fac- 
tion to  antagonize  rival  factions  and  to  precipitate  vio- 
lence. 

Hitherto,  in  relatively  normal  times,  American  social 
policies  were  largely  determined  by  business  groups  whose 
administrative  experience  enabled  them  to  adjust  the  dif- 
ferences among  conflicting  social  interests  about  as  well  as 
they  could  be  adjusted  under  our  traditional  laissez  faire 
economy.  Such  leadership  was  reasonably  successful  be- 
cause a  rising  domestic  market  held  employment  steady 
and  prevented  any  national  majority  from  feeling  a  rebel- 
lious discontent.  But  the  social  forces  set  in  motion  by  the 
growth  in  world-population,  by  increased  international 
competition  for  world-markets,  and  by  various  political 
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developments  since  the  Versailles  Treaty  of  191 9  are  sub- 
jecting our  traditional  social  organization  to  strains  it  can- 
not long  withstand.  Changes  are  inevitable.  Whether  the 
changes  are  made  for  better  or  for  worse,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  general  public,  will  depend  upon  whether  the 
general  public  can  be  made  to  foresee  the  consequences  far 
enough  ahead  to  make  the  desirable  changes  and  to  avoid 
the  others.  Conditions  beyond  our  control  define  the  prob- 
lems of  adjustment  to  social  forces  which  can  be  met  only 
by  intelligent  changes  in  the  conditions  within  our  control. 
The  force  of  this  statement  can  be  exemplified  by  the  inter- 
national events  of  1940  and  by  the  domestic  social  experi- 
ments of  the  New  Deal. 

The  business  executives  who  have  been  the  policy- 
makers for  capitalist  societies  and  who  have  enjoyed  other 
privileges  attaching  to  the  social  elite  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  wield  a  large  influence  upon  our  social  policy.  So 
long  as  business  enterprise  is  free  to  supply  whatever  the 
consumer  demands,  the  entrepreneur  will  have  an  impor- 
tant voice  in  public  aflfairs.  But  when  the  actual  shortage 
or  the  unequal  distribution  of  goods  and  services  increases 
to  the  point  of  national  crisis,  it  becomes  necessary  for  gov- 
ernment to  intervene.  As  in  the  so-called  dictator  coun- 
tries, it  becomes  necessary  for  government  to  say  what 
goods  will  be  produced,  who  will  produce  them,  at  what 
prices,  and  in  what  amounts.  Thereafter,  the  responsibility 
for  social  policies  passes  more  or  less  rapidly  from  the  busi- 
ness executives,  as  a  social  class,  to  the  political  parties  in 
control  of  the  government. 

To  what  extent  the  present  combinations  of  social  forces 
will  involve  the  transfer  of  power  from  private  enterprise  to 
government  in  this  country,  as  they  have  in  every  country 
of  Europe,  cannot  now  be  foretold.  The  movements  in  this 
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direction  since  1932  appear  more  likely  to  accelerate  than 
to  slow  down.  To  the  degree  that  private  enterprise  does 
yield  to  government,  the  power  of  the  business  groups  will 
doubtless  pass,  as  it  did  in  Europe,  to  the  propagandist  or 
the  molder  of  public  opinion  and  to  the  party  organizer  who 
seeks  political  control.  Where  such  shifts  in  the  control  of 
government  do  not  produce  the  requisite  social  changes, 
the  final  stage  in  the  transfer  of  power  is  to  the  military,  to 
the  groups  skilled  in  the  use  of  violence,  whether  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  existing  order  or  for  the  introduction  of 
new  forms  of  social  organization. 

These  general  remarks  are  intended  to  suggest  that  the 
event  of  socioeconomic  and  political  crisis  inevitably  makes 
extraordinary  demands  upon  the  agencies  for  mass  com- 
munication. The  importance  of  print,  radio,  and  film  in^ 
creases  rapidly  as  the  crisis  develops.  The  increasing  im- 
portance is  marked  by  three. successive  ^ages.^The  first 
stage  is  normally  a  period  of  skirmishing  for  position,  dur- 
ing which  the  status  quo  is  attacked  by  the  deprived  groups 
and  is  defended  by  the  groups  in  positions  of  authority. 
Extreme  programs  of  social  reform  are  voiced  by  Huey 
Long,  Father  Coughlin,  Dr.  Townsend,  and  other  champi- 
ons of  their  own  prestige — a  prestige  which  each  seeks  to 
identify  with  the  needs  of  discontented  minorities. 
^When  the  crisis  has  further  advanced,  the  means  of  pub- 
lic communication  are  used  to  convert  as  many  voters  as 
possible  to  the  opposing  sides  of  deeper  and  broader  is- 
sues— issues  like  military  preparedness,  relations  with  bel- 
ligerent nations,  subsidies  for  foreign  trade,  surtaxes  on 
income,  and  other  problems  of  national  policy  to  which  the 
increasing  seriousness  of  the  situation  will  eventually  draw 
popular  attention.  During  this  stage  the  services  of  persons 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  communication,  and  especially  the 
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good  offices  of  those  who  own  or  otherwise  control  the 
agencies  of  national  communication,  like  publishers,  radio 
stations,  and  film  producers,  are  indispensable  to  the  var- 
ious party  organizers. 

V  A  third  stage  is  reached  when  the  controversies  have  led 
to  some  program  of  social  action,  for  example,  the  declara- 
tion of  a  foreign  war,  which  thereafter  must  be  supported 
by  all  the  pressures  which  the  arts  of  public  communication 
can  bring  to  bear.  Throughout  this  stage  of  the  crisis  the 
"public  communicator"  becomes  or  shares  responsibility 
with  the  party  organizer,  or  commander-in-chief,  and  both 
displace  the  business  executive  or  man  of  affairs  as  makers 
of  social  policy.  Regardless  of  their  competence  to  under- 
stand the  issues  involved,  and  despite  the  mistakes  they 
make  by  following  their  hunches  instead  of  the  available 
evidence,  the  individuals  collectively  responsible  for  mass 
communications  in  the  public  interest  during  periods  of 
national  crisis  have  autocratic  power. 

Such  considerations  and  many  others  of  a  more  practical 
sort  are  taken  to  justify  the  publication  at  this  time  of  the 
following  brief  treatise  on  the  social  effects  of  reading. 
Print,  to  be  sure,  is  not  the  only  effective  means  of  mass 
communication.  It  is  probably  not  even  the  most  impor- 
tant means  of  reaching  the  entire  population  directly. 
Since  the  advent  of  radio,  the  influence  of  print  upon  per- 
sons with  less  than  high-school  education  is  mainly  indirect. 
I  But  print  still  remains  the  only  vehicle  of  communication 
which  is  not  restricted  to  particular  times  and  places,  which 
can  present  ideas  of  all  sorts  to  anyone  who  can  read,  and 
which  can  develop  a  subject  to  any  desired  fulness  of  de- 
tail. Print,  furthermore,  is  the  medium  of  mass  communi- 
cation which  has  been  more  fully  explored  than  any  other. ) 
What  is  known  about  the  influences  of  reading  by  ad- 
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vertisers,  publishers,  authors,  teachers,  librarians,  pub- 
licity agents,  and  other  students  of  the  subject  has  never 
been  assembled  in  one  volume  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  seek  to  use  print  in  the  public  interest.  The  social  psy- 
chology of  public  influence  by  print  presumably  applies  also 
to  the  public  influence  of  radio,  film,  and  other  types  of 
communication. 

The  time  is  not  far  hence  when  the  importance  of  up-to- 
date  information  on  the  content  of  and  response  to  public 
communications  will  require  continuous  reporting  of  such 
facts,  much  as  the  importance  of  facts  on  market  fluctua- 
tions compels  the  manufacturers  and  the  sales  organiza- 
tions to  secure  them.  The  Gallup  and  other  polls  presage 
far  more  inclusive  pictures  of  current  public  opinion  in  rela- 
tion to  the  current  communications  by  which  such  opinions 
are  formed. 

The  scope  of  the  subject  is  such  that  no  short  overview 
can  benefit  the  practitioners  (e.g.,  writers,  publishers,  and 
distributors)  or  even  the  users  of  print  (e.g.,  those  with 
special  communications  to  make,  whether  government  of- 
ficers, authorities  on  particular  social  issues,  or  the  spokes- 
men for  pressure  groups).  Each  type  of  practitioner  or  user 
would  require  a  somewhat  different  treatment,  one  which 
discussed  more  fully  those  social  effects  of  reading  with 
which  he  is  chiefly  concerned.  The  present  volume  is  ac- 
cordingly addressed  to  the  student  concerned  with  the  | 
technical  problems  of  research  in  this  highly  important  but  | 
largely  neglected  field.  It  undertakes  to  review  the  perti-  5 
nent  literature  and  to  indicate  the  important  next  steps  in  ; 
research.  The  evidence  presented  is  intended  to  mark  the  ; 
serious  gaps  in  our  present  knowledge  of  what  reading  does 
to  people,  to  clarify  some  erroneous  notions  about  the  typi- 
cal effects  of  reading,  and  to  guide  those  who  command  the< 
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,    influence  of  print  toward  its  more  efficient  if  not  its  more 
beneficent  uses. 

Our  search  for  a  set  of  principles  to  explain  the  social 
effects  of  publications  began  with  the  task  of  reviewing  the 
/  pertinent  technical  literature.  The  task  was  the  more  in- 
/    teresting  because  the  literature  on  the  social  psychology  of 
''     reading  relates  to  our  problem  only  by  indirection.  In  fact, 
when  one  examines  the  literature  to  learn  what  he  can 
about  the  social  effects  of  reading,  he  has  the  sensations  of  a 
man  breasting  a  large  crowd  which  moves  in  many  other 
directions  than  the  one  in  which  he  wants  to  go. 
'x         We  were  thus  obliged  at  the  outset  to  define  the  field  of 
study  so  that  we  might  more  easily  distinguish  the  relevant 
f     from  the  irrelevant  studies.  The  definition  takes  the  form 
of  a  topical  outline,  which  we  present  later.^   The  outline 
consists  of  assumptions  partly  drawn  from  the  literature 
and  partly  formulated  by  several  interested  persons^  in  fre- 
quent critical  consultation.  We  believe  the  outline  is  justi- 
fied by  its  usefulness  in  relating  the  concepts  drawn  from  a 
number  of  different  fields.  The  outline  covers  the  field  of 
our  interest  more  completely  than  any  other  statement  we 
have  found.  Consequently,  the  topics  of  the  outhne  which 
carry  no  relevant  investigations  are  presumably  those  on 
which  more  work  is  in  order. 

The  substance  of  the  volume  is  a  running  commentary  on 
the  outline.  The  commentary  reviews  the  sections  of  the 
outline  in  corresponding  chapters,  summarizes  the  impor- 
tant findings,  and  points  the  implications  for  the  effects  of 
reading.  The  more  directly  relevant  contributions  appear 

'  Appen.  A. 

'  This  is  as  appropriate  a  place  as  any  to  acknowledge  our  deep  obligation  to 
Dr.  Natan  C.  Leites,  Department  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Chicago,  for 
indispensable  criticism  and  practical  advice. 


'/ 
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in  the  footnotes,  and  a  selected  bibliography  appears  in 
Appendix  C.  We  believe  that  students  generally  are  better 
served  by  such  an  evaluation  of  the  more  important  litera- 
ture than  by  a  more  complete  bibliography.  For  this  reason 
we  have  listed  only  a  small  number  of  the  books  and  ar- 
ticles examined. 

This  introductory  statement  is  largely  a  definition  of 
terms,  notably  of  the  terms  "factors,"  "effects,"  and  "val- 
ues." We  also  notice  "communications"  in  general,  as  re- 
lated to  printed  communications.  There  are  occasional 
comments  on  the  major  deficiencies  of  research  to  date, 
which  give  point  to  the  illustrative  proposals  for  further 
research  in  Appendix  D. 

The  effects  of  reading. — The  discussion  as  a  whole  seeks  to 
identify  and  to  interrelate  the  more  important  of  the  fac- 
tors or  conditions  presumed  to  determine  the  effects  of  any 
reading  experience.  Such  factors  may  be  grouped  in  broad 
classes  for  easier  description. 

A  reading  experience  involves  a  person  who  reads  a  pub- 
lication and  who  is  affected  by  the  reading  in  various  ways 
and  in  varying  degrees.  How  he  is  affected  depends  both 
upon  the  publication  and  upon  what  he  brings  to  it.  Hence 
it  becomes  important  to  distinguish  the  content  of  the  pub- 
lication itself  from  the  reader's  predispositions  and  from 
such  other  factors  as  may  be  responsible  for  any  inferred  or 
observed  effects  of  the  experience. 

The  publication  combines  several  distinguishable  fac- 
tors: the  author's  predispositions,  the  subjects  discussed, 
the  statements  made  (whether  statements  of  fact  or  state- 
ments of  preference),  the  simplicity  or  complexity  of  the 
idiom,  the  author's  many  psychological  traits  which  give 
the  work  its  individuality,  the  author's  intent,  and  the 
"slanting."  By  slanting  we  mean  the  author's  conscious 
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,       and  unconscious  use  of  symbols  which  tend  to  sway  the 
reader's  sympathies  and  convictions  in  certain  directions. 

The  reader's  predispositions  combine  elements  somewhatj  .  i 
less  readily  identified  than  the  elements  of  the  publicaton  ^ 
a|:e,  because  the  predispositions  may  change.  The  predis- 

y^ositions  that  partially  determine  the  effects  of  reading  in- 
V      elude  the  reader's  sympathies  with  the  various  groups  in 

*  which  he  is  placed  by  his  sex,  age,  income,  education,  occu- 
pation, and  other  traits — sympathies  which  combine  to 
sway  the  reader  toward  or  away  from  the  direction  in  which 
the  publication  is  slanted;  the  reader's  motives  for  reading, 
or  the  satisfactions  he  expects  the  particular  publication  to 
furnish;  his  present  beliefs,  loyalties,  opinions,  prejudices, 
and  other  attitudes  regarding  the  subjects  read  about, 
which  may  strengthen  or  weaken  or  completely  reverse  the 
flow  of  influence  intended  by  the  author;  and  the  emotional 
and  physical  conditions  in  which  the  reading  is  done.  Such 
conditions  affect  the  quality  of  attention  the  publication 
receives  and  hence  the  number  and  character  of  the  pre- 
dispositions called  into  play. 

/The  two  major  factors  (the  publication  itself  and  the 
readers'  predispositions)  combine  to  produce  reader  re- 
sponses and  effects.  The  effects  upon  the  individual  reader 
extend  through  time,  and  the  more  remote  effects  are  com- 
plicated by  the  publication's  effects  upon  other  readers,  by 
what  people  are  saying  about  it.  They  are  also  compli- 
cated, of  course,  by  the  effects  of  other  communications 
(conversations,  radio  talks,  newsreels,  etc.).  The  range  of 
time  and  space  through  which  the  social  effects  of  a  publi- 
cation may  be  traced  extends  even  to  nonreaders;  not 
merely  to  those  who  have  not  read  the  item  in  question — 
say,  the  Federalist  papers  or  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin — but  even 
to  those  who  do  not  read  at  all.  The  initial  effect  upon  a 
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few  readers  may  be  so  diffused  by  the  currents  of  group 
interest  and  by  the  ground  swells  of  public  opinion  at  large 
that  the  effects  of  a  single  publication  may  carry  far  indeed. 

The  unrealistic  character  of  present  notions  about  the 
social  effects  of  pubHc  communications  may  be  due  in  large  i^x-""^ 
part  to  inadequate  terms  of  description.  The  terms  con- 
ventionally used,  by  popular  writers  and  by  students  alike, 
are  inadequate  because  they  confine  attention  to  but  one  or 
two  of  the  many  factors  involved  in  the  effect.  ^ 

/  As  the  following  chapters  should  explain,  any  "social  ^ 
effect"  of  reading  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  several  j 
major  factors,  each  of  which  needs  to  be  duly  considered; 
for  example:  {})  the  social  context  (folkways  and  group 
conflicts  and  personal  conditions),  which  explains  the  pub- 
lication of  some  writings  and  the  nonpublication  of  others; 
(2)  the  methods  of  distributing  publications,  which  explain 
the  variations  between  what  different  groups  of  people 
would  prefer  to  read  and  what  they  do  read;  (3)  the  dif- 
ferences among  the  publications  themselves,  which  explain 
why  and  how  some  are  more  influential  than  others;  and 
(4)  the  different  predispositions  of  readers,  which  explain 
why  the  same  publication  will  incite  one  reader  to  revolu- 
tionary action,  will  be  vigorously  condemned  by  another, 
and  will  be  ignored  or  read  with  apathy  by  a  third.  To' 
these,  for  logical  completeness,  should  be  added  a  fifth; 
namely,  the  influence  of  other  communications  than  read- 
ing, since  the  influences  of  radio,  films,  public  speeches,  or 
private  conversation  may  either  reinforce  or  offset  the  in- 
fluences of  reading  as  such./ 

The  following  blast  by  Mark  Twain  may  illustrate  the 
sort  of  notions  about  the  social  effects  of  reading  which 
popular  writers  and  others  have  taught  the  layman  to 
accept. 
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Then  comes  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  his  enchantments,  and  by  his 
single  might  checks  this  wave  of  progress,  and  even  turns  it  back;  sets 
the  world  in  love  with  dreams  and  phantoms;  with  decayed  and  swinish 
forms  of  religion;  with  decayed  and  degraded  systems  of  government; 
with  the  sillinesses  and  emptinesses,  sham  grandeurs,  sham  gauds,  and 
sham  chivalries  of  a  brainless  and  worthless  long-vanished  society.  He 
did  measureless  harm;  more  real  and  lasting  harm,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  individual  that  ever  wrote.  Most  of  the  world  has  now  outlived  a 
good  part  of  these  harms,  though  by  no  means  all  of  them;  but  in  our 
South  they  flourish  pretty  forcefully  still.  Not  so  forcefully  as  half  a 
generation  ago,  perhaps,  but  still  forcefully.  There,  the  genuine  and 
wholesome  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  curiously  confused 
and  commingled  with  the  Walter  Scott  Middle-Age  sham  civilization, 
and  so  you  have  practical  common-sense,  progressive  ideas,  and  pro- 
gressive works,  mixed  up  with  the  duel,  the  inflated  speech,  and  the 
jejune  romanticism  of  an  absurd  past  that  is  dead,  and  out  of  charity 
ought  to  be  buried.  But  for  the  Sir  Walter  disease,  the  character  of  the 
Southerner — or  Southron,  according  to  Sir  Walter's  starchier  way  of 
phrasing  it — would  be  wholly  modern,  in  place  of  modern  and  me- 
diaeval mixed,  and  the  South  would  be  fully  a  generation  further  ad- 
vanced than  it  is.  It  was  Sir  Walter  that  made  every  gentleman  in  the 
South  a  major  or  a  colonel,  or  a  general  or  a  judge,  before  the  war;  and  it 
was  he,  also,  that  made  these  gentlemen  value  these  bogus  decorations. 
For  it  was  he  that  created  rank  and  caste  down  there,  and  also  reverence 
for  rank  and  caste,  and  pride  and  pleasure  in  them.  Enough  is  laid  on 
slavery,  without  fathering  upon  it  these  creations  and  contributions  of 
Sir  Walter. 

Sir  Walter  had  so  large  a  hand  in  making  Southern  character,  as  it 
existed  before  the  war,  that  he  is  in  great  measure  responsible  for  the 
war.  It  seems  a  little  harsh  toward  a  dead  man  to  say  that  we  never 
should  have  had  any  war  but  for  Sir  Walter;  and  yet  something  of  a 
plausible  argument  might,  perhaps,  be  made  in  support  of  that  wild 
proposition.  The  Southerner  of  the  American  revolution  owned  slaves; 
so  did  the  Southerner  of  the  Civil  War:  but  the  former  resembles  the 
latter  as  an  Englishman  resembles  a  Frenchman.  The  change  of  char- 
acter can  be  traced  rather  more  easily  to  Sir  Walter's  influence  than  to 
that  of  any  other  thing  or  person 

A  curious  exemplification  of  the  power  of  a  single  book  for  good  or 
harm  is  shown  in  the  eflfects  wrought  by  "Don  Quixote"  and  those 
wrought  by  "Ivanhoe."  The  first  swept  the  world's  admiration  for  the 
mediaeval  chivalry-silliness  out  of  existence;  and  the  other  restored  it. 
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As  far  as  our  South  is  concerned,  the  good  work  done  by  Cervantes  is 
pretty  nearly  a  dead  letter,  so  efficiently  has  Scott's  pernicious  work 
undermined  it. 3 

Mark  Twain's  fulminations,  like  most  casual  opinions 
about  the  effects  of  reading,  can  be  recognized  for  the  su- 
perficial observations  they  are  by  asking  how  many  and 
which  of  the  foregoing  list  of  factors  have  been  noticed. 
Mark  Twain  implies  that  the  supply  of  Scott's  novels  to 
the  pre-war  South  was  sufficient  to  reach  a  notable  part  of 
the  literate  population;  that  the  novels  appealed  to  the 
readers  with  sufficient  force  to  offset  the  counterinfluences 
of  other  contemporary  fiction;  and  that  the  readers  identi- 
fied themselves  so  fully  with  Scott's  characters  as  to  take 
over  their  characteristic  speech  and  manners.  No  one 
knows  today  how  valid  these  assumptions  are,  nor  to  what 
groups  or  sections  of  the  population  they  might  have  ap- 
plied, nor  whether  they  reflect  the  influence  of  Sir  Walter 
more  or  less  than  they  reflect  the  influence  of  the  southern 
mammy.  Mark  Twain  certainly  knew  less.  About  all  we 
do  know  in  this  instance  is  that  Mark  Twain  read  Ivanhoe 
(possibly  a  few  other  of  Scott's  novels)  and  that  his  own 
predispositions  were  such  as  to  produce  a  violent  distaste. 
His  response  was  to  damn  both  Sir  Walter  and  the  south- 
ern romantics  he  also  disliked  by  asserting  a  causal  connec- 
tion. 

Clarity  in  discussing  the  effects  of  reading  demands  at- 
tention to  all  the  major  factors  responsible.  Conclusions 
must  not  be  drawn  from  any  one  factor — as  when  the  most 
widely  printed  book,  or  the  most  accessible  book,  or  the 
book  with  the  most  sensational  contents,  or  the  book  which 

3  Life  on  the  Mississippi  (uniform  ed.;  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  n.d.), 
pp.  327-30. 
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tells  most  of  us  what  we  most  want  to  be  told  is  assumed  to 
have  produced  a  certain  social  effect  for  any  one  of  these 
reasons  alone.  It  is  entirely  proper  to  discuss  character  of 
production,  scope  of  distribution,  slanting  of  the  content, 
or  predispositions  of  readers,  provided  that  we  are  talking 
ahout  factors .  The  impropriety  consists  in  talking  about 
one  of  several  factors  at  work  as  though  that  one  factor,  if 
clearly  established,  were  certain  to  produce  a  correspond- 
ing and  equivalent  effect.  Our  survey  of  the  literature  has 
shown  not  merely  the  layman  and  the  popular  writer  but 
even  experienced  students  in  the  field  to  be  careless  about 
this  distinction.  They  discuss  factors,  partial  factors,  as 
though  they  were  effects.  Among  the  most  serious  offend- 
ers are  those  who  study  the  reading  of  students.  We  have 
yet  to  find  any  comprehensive  study  of  the  effects  of  stu- 
dents' reading.  But  we  have  found  many  studies  of  iso- 
lated factors  and  of  partial  effects  upon  which  far-reaching 
educational  recommendations  have  been  based."* 

Studies  of  group  reading  and  its  social  effects  may  well 
be  patterned  after  the  more  satisfactory  studies  of  reading 
effects  upon  individuals.  Since  individuals  are  not  studied 
to  learn  the  effects  of  books  they  have  not  read,  the  case 
studies  of  individuals  take  due  account,  perforce,  of  the 
facts  of  relative  accessibility,  which  the  group  studies  so 
frequently  ignore.  The  case  studies  also  interrelate  the 
content,  the  reader's  predispositions,  and  the  observed  re- 
sponses. They  bring  all  three  to  bear  upon  the  description 
of  effects  and  describe  the  effects  over  successive  periods  of 
time.  The  weakest  element  in  the  typical  case  study  is  its 
generally  insufficient  or  naive  analysis  of  content,  a  defect 
easily  remedied. 

■»  A  fair  example  of  such  recklessness  is  Reading  and  the  Educative  Process,  by 
Paul  Witty  and  David  Kopel  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1939). 
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It  is,  of  course,  much  harder  to  identify  the  several  fac- 
tors in  the  effects  of  reading  upon  groups.   The  student  of 
group  effects  should  therefore  begin  with  groups  so  chosen    / 
that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  factors  may  be  safely  in-  *    ^ 
ferred.  The  choice  of  groups,  other  things  equal,  should  be  [ 
hsistd primarily  upon  the  type  of  effect  which  is  assumed  to  1  -:f 
predominate.    The  more  easily  distinguishable  types  of  |  % 
group  effect  might  include  the  following:  (if  the  instru- 
mental effect  (e.g.,  fuller  knowledge  of  a  practical  problem 
and  greater  competence  to  deal  with  it);  (i^the  prestige 
effect  (e.g.,  relief  of  inferiority  feeling  by  reading  what  in- 
creases self-approval);  (3^^  the  reinforcement  effect  (e.g., 
reinforcement  of  an  attitude  or  conversion  to  another  atti- 
tude toward  controversial  issues);  (4y'the  aesthetic  effect 
(e.g.,  obtaining  aesthetic  experience  from  specimens  of 
hterary  art);  and  (5^  the  respite  effect  (e.g.,  finding  relief 
from  tensions  by  reading  whatever  offers  pleasant  distrac- 
tion). 

(Typical  effects  of  about  this  degree  of  generality  offer  a 
useful  frame  of  reference  for  group  studies  because  they 
suggest  effects  upon  which  each  of  the  more  important  fac- 
tors converge.  It  is  plain  that  each  of  these  five  types  rep- 
resents a  large  amount  of  publication;  for  example,  (i)  in- 
strumental effects  are  served  by  factual  reports  of  all 
kinds;  (2)  prestige  effects  are  served  by  sentimental  fiction, 
as  in  women's  magazines,  with  characters  expressly  drawn 
to  encourage  the  readers  to  identify  themselves  with  char- 
acters they  would  like  to  resemble;  (3)  reinforcement  ef- 
fects are  served  by  the  entire  range  of  special  pleading 
which  seeks  to  influence  votes  or  purchases;  (4)  aesthetic 
effects  are  served  by  all  genuinely  artistic  writing  which 
helps  the  reader  to  view  reality  through  the  author's  more 
observing  eyes,  by  writing  which  is  innocent  of  "designs" 
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upon  the  reader;  and  (5)  respite  effects  are  served  by  all 
sorts  of  writing — comic  strips,  joke  columns,  human-inter- 
est stories,  and  other  diverting  items,  which  come  between 
the  reader  and  his  worries. 

It  is  equally  plain  that  the  system  of  distribution  is  well 
organized  to  supply  each  of  these  types  of  publication  to 
some  groups  who  demand  them;  for  example,  (i)  textbooks 
to  students;  (2)  women's  magazines  to  housewives;  (3) 
campaign  literature  to  voters,  journals  of  opinion  to  busi- 
nessmen, and  the  equivalent  in  each  occupation  or  special- 
interest  group;  (4)  belles-lettres  to  the  sophisticated 
reader;  and  (5)  newspaper  supplements  to  everybody. 

Each  of  these  types  of  publication  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied to  several  groups  who  are  known  to  read  it  constant- 
ly. Hence  we  can  generally  select  one  or  more  groups  suf- 
ficiently homogeneous  to  exhibit  certain  common  predis- 
positions toward  the  given  type  of  publication;  e.g.,  (i)  the 
students'  desire  to  learn  what  textbook  information  will 
pass  the  course,  (2)  the  housewives'  loneliness  and  desire 
for  prestige,  (3)  the  businessmen's  desire  to  find  support 
for  their  political  opinions,  (4)  the  readers  of  any  first-rate 
novel,  or  (5)  the  readers  of  the  New  Yorker.  In  selecting 
housewives,  for  example,  whose  common  predispositions 
would  encourage  their  identification  with  the  fiction  char- 
acters of  women's  magazines,  one  would  naturally  seek 
housewives  who  are  young,  who  have  slender  incomes,  who 
have  not  attended  high  school,  who  belong  to  few  organiza- 
tions, and  who  for  other  reasons  are  likely  to  be  lonely  and 
to  feel  inferior.  Such  women  are  likely  to  seek  and  to  ob- 
tain prestige  effects  from  their  reading. 

A  further  step  in  describing  the  group  effects  of  reading 
will  be  to  identify  the  relevant  content  in  each  type  of  pub- 
lication by  making  appropriate  analyses.  The  categories 
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to  be  used  in  the  analysis  will  naturally  be  determined  by 
the  effects  anticipated  and  by  the  publications  involved. 
Factual  writing  will  require  categories  which  distinguish 
differences  in  the  veracity,  organization,  concreteness,  etc., 
of  the  subject  matter.  Sentimental  magazines  will  require 
categories  distinguishing  types  of  fiction  characters  by 
their  social  class,  age,  income,  sophistication,  deference  to 
other  characters,  attitude  toward  authority,  and  the  like. 
Controversial  writing  will  invite  attention  to  the  symbols 
which  show  with  which  particular  social  or  political  inter- 
ests the  author  sympathizes  and  to  which  he  seeks  to  con- 
vert the  reader.  Belles-lettres  would  involve  categories 
based  on  appropriate  principles  of  aesthetic  criticism. 
Merely  diverting  publications  would  require  categories 
which  differentiate  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  novelty  they 
supply. 

We  should  have  then  as  our  sources  of  evidence  a  group 
suspected  of  a  common  predisposition,  toward  a  definable 
literary  stimulus,  which  the  agencies  of  distribution  makeL 
easily  available,  and  which  we  know  the  group  seeks  with 
some  consistency  because  it  supplies  a  type  of  satisfaction 
this  group  wants  more  than  most  readers  want  it.'  The 
more  important  factors  are  thus  accounted  for  in  the  situa- 
tion available  for  study.  We  have  then  to  examine  the 
group's  responses  to  the  reading  in  relation  to  responses  to 
other  comparable  experiences — e.g.,  other  communica- 
tions. While  it  is  not  possible  to  psychoanalyze  the  group, 
it  is  possible  under  such  conditions  to  apportion  responsi- 
bility for  any  assumed  effects  among  the  several  factors 
involved.  As  the  examples  may  suggest,  reliable  evidence 
concerning  the  several  factors  will  serve  to  identify  the 
stimuli  supplied  by  the  publications  read  by  the  group  and 
to  relate  the  stimuli  to  the  personal  and  environmental 
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conditions  which  give  them  meaning,  which  determine 
how  much  and  in  what  directions  the  group  is  influenced 
by  the  reading  experience.  Analysis  of  such  typical  eflfects 
makes  it  easier  to  describe  the  social  effects  of  any  widely 
read  publication  when  its  modal  readers  have  been  identi- 
fied. Such  is  the  justification  for  intensive  and  synthetic 
study  of  the  problem.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  burden  of  the 
present  chapter. 

As  the  result  of  our  labors,  the  conclusion  that  the  social 
effects  of  reading  cannot  be  fairly  described  without  due 
attention  to  each  of  their  major  factors  is  by  no  means 
dramatic.  It  smacks  of  the  anticlimax.  We  wish  the  con- 
clusion were  instead  a  revolutionary  idea,  simple  of  state- 
ment and  easy  of  application,  from  which  we  could  con- 
fi-dently  expect  the  prompt  clarification  of  our  present  no- 
tions on  what  reading  does  to  people.  But  the  plain  facts 
are  that  the  problem  has  hitherto  been  greatly  oversimpli- 
fied. Hence  the  pedestrian  qualities  of  our  conclusion  are 
forced  upon  it  by  the  nature  of  the  problem.  If  a  simpler 
prescription  could  accomplish  the  desired  results,  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  produced  long  ago  by  the  efforts  of 
each  generation's  best  minds  to  describe  the  social  conse- 
quences of  contemporary  writing. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  undramatic  but  logical 
character  of  the  conclusion  gives  it  a  validity  which  con- 
trasts sharply  with  that  of  the  many  and  conflicting  con- 
ventional approaches  to  the  problem.  The  conventional 
approaches,  we  have  said,  tend  to  hypothesize  and  examine 
the  effects  of  a  single  factor.  During  our  review  of  the  re- 
search literature  we  abstracted  and  summarized  the  types 
of  evidence  used  to  describe  the  social  influences  of  reading. 
Individual  studies  rarely  examine  more  than  one  such  type 
of  evidence.     In  general,  what  the  effect  thus  described 
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amounts  to,  what  its  consequences  are  in  contemporar 
life,  can  only  be  inferred  by  assuming  that  the  factor  oper 
ates  without  the  interference  of  other  conflicting  factors. 
How  illogical  such  assumptions  are  should  be  evident  to 
any  reader  of  the  following  list  of  types  of  evidence. 

SOME  TYPES  OF  EVIDENCE  USED  TO  DESCRIBE 
SOCIAL  EFFECTS  OF  READING 

A.  Relating  to  the  distribution  of  publications: 

1.  Number  of  copies  of  the  publication  produced  and/or  distributed 
over  stated  periods  of  time 

2.  Number  of  different  persons  exposed  to  the  publication 

3.  Number  of  different  social  groups  exposed  to  the  publication 

4.  Relative  public  demand  for  the  publication,  as  inferred  from  the 
above 

B.  Relating  to  the  content  of  the  publication: 

5.  The  writer's  authority  and  prestige 

6.  The  "readability"  of  the  publication 

7.  The  "social  importance"  of  the  content 

8.  The  practical  uses  of  the  content 

9.  The  degree  to  which  the  content  approximates  "the  truth" 

10.  Its  merits  as  a  work  of  literary  art 

11.  The  vividness  and  sentimentality  with  which  the  content  de- 
scribes events  that  the  modal  reader  greatly  desires 

12.  The  realism  with  which  tragic  injustice  and  sorrow  are  depicted 

13.  The  quality  and  appropriateness  of  wit  and  humor 

14.  The  relative  appeal  of  the  content  as  inferred  from  the  above 

C.  Relating  to  the  readers'  responses  to  the  content: 

15.  The  readers'  absorption  in  the  content  while  reading 

16.  The  degree  to  which  the  readers'  predispositions  toward  the 
issues  presented  are  expressed  by  the  content 

17.  The  degree  to  which  readers  identify  themselves  with  the  chief 
characters  in  fiction,  biography,  tragedy 

18.  The  amount  of  the  content  the  readers  remember 

19.  Changes  in  the  readers'  behavior  from  before  reading  to  after 
reading 

20.  The  degree  to  which  the  readers'  disposition  to  accept  the  con- 
tent of  the  publication  is  reinforced  or  opposed  by  the  content  of 
other  communications,  including  private  conversation 

21.  The  intensity  and  character  of  effects  as  inferred  from  the  above 
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Before  concluding  this  preliminary  comment  on  the  ef- 
fects of  reading,  we  wish  to  pay  our  disrespects  to  the  terms 
in  general  use.  Publishers,  teachers,  and  librarians,  among 
others,  commonly  use  words  like  "information,"  "inspira- 
tion," "education,"  and  "recreation"  whenever  they  are 
asked  why  people  read  or  what  people  get  from  their  read- 
'~y  ing.  Such  tags  make  excellent  slogans.  We  object  to  their 
continued  use  in  serious  discussion  because  of  their  vague- 
ness; the  same  term,  e.g.,  "recreation,"  is  applied  to 
readers  and  books  as  far  apart  as  the  schoolgirl  with  her 
fairy  stories  and  the  businessman  with  a  hobby  in  ancient 
philosophies.  We  likewise  object  to  their  overlapping.  To 
distinguish  "education"  and  "recreation"  as  reading  mo- 
tives or  effects,  we  must  imagine  a  situation  in  which  a 
reader  who  does  not  want  to  read  at  all  is  convinced  to  the 
point  of  changing  his  attitude  toward  what  he  reads  about. 
To  use  the  term  "information"  we  must  suppose  that  a 
reader  can  read  without  obtaining  some  information. 
Such  situations  are  psychologically  rare.  Any  genuine  edu- 
cation is  charged  with  recreational  elements,  and  vice 
versa.  The  same  is  true  of  any  other  pair  of  the  terms.  One 
must  concoct  a  fanciful  situation  to  pull  any  of  them  apart. 
Consequently,  to  say  that  reading  supplies  information, 
education,  or  recreation  tells  us  nothing  important  about 
its  effects.  One  can  scarcely  find  any  reading  situation  to 
which  each  term  does  not  apply  to  some  degree. 

Our  search  for  more  satisfactory  terms  of  description 
\  proceeds  from  the  standpoint  that  reading  effects  are  un- 
derstood only  when  the  evidence  covers  at  least  the  nature 
of  the  publication,  the  nature  of  the  reader,  the  reader's 
responses  to  the  reading,  and  the  contemporary  social  con- 
text. We  further  hold  that  the  choice  of  terms  to  describe 
reading  effects  should  be  determined  by  the  purpose  in 
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view.  There  are  many  different  purposes  for  describing  the 
effects  of  reading.  Our  own  purpose  is  broadly  social — a 
purpose  which  is  achieved  only  as  the  effects  of  reading  are 
shown  to  involve  the  relations  between  an  individual  and 
other  individuals  or  between  a  group  and  other  groups. 
Our  terms  of  description  should  accordingly  reflect  the  uses 
of  reading  which  affect  social  relationships.  In  so  far  as 
possible,  we  should  designate  the  typical  effects  of  reading 
by  the  typical  demands  of  groups  within  our  society,  when- 
ever such  demands  can  be  satisfied  by  reading.  Reading, 
in  short,  has  a  social  influence  whenever  it  meets  the  de- 
mands of  certain  groups  in  a  manner  that  affects  their 
relations  with  other  groups. 

There  are,  in  addition,  certain  technical  considerations 
affecting  the  choice  of  descriptive  terms.  By  this  we  mean 
that  distinctions  among  reading  effects  will  be  clear  or 
vague  depending  upon  how  closely  the  terms  fit  the  ob- 
tainable evidence.  Ideally,  therefore,  the  social  effects  of 
reading  should  be  described  by  terms  which  indicate  both 
the  sociopsychological  demands  to  which  reading  applies 
and  the  sort  of  demands  to  which  the  evidence  applies. 

These  remarks  on  terminology  may  be  restated  in  the 
form  of  brief  examples.  The  term  "information,"  for  in- 
stance, does  not  properly  designate  an  effect  of  reading  be- 
cause it  applies  to  all  sorts  of  information  supplied  by  any 
kind  of  reading  matter.  Short  of  nonsense  syllables  no 
reading  is  ever  devoid  of  information,  even  when  it  tells 
people  what  they  already  know.  Furthermore,  the  term 
admits  of  no  distinctions  among  the  demands  of  different 
sorts  of  readers;  hence,  it  fails  to  describe  an  effect  of 
reading  which  concerns  the  questions  we  seek  to  answer. 

Suppose,  instead,  we  say  that  one  effect  of  reading  is  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  readers'  loyalty  to  a  political  party. 
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"Party  loyalty"  designates  certain  types  of  publications  in 
which  party  loyalties  are  involved.  It  designates  readers 
who  are  concerned  about  their  party  memberships.  It  des- 
ignates an  important  factor  in  the  relationships  of  groups 
within  a  society.  Thus,  to  say  that  readers  of  a  certain 
social  status,  income  level,  amount  of  schooling,  and  place 
of  residence  read  the  New  Masses  and  then  increase  their 
feelings  of  loyalty  to  the  Communist  party,  is  for  us  a  more 
meaningful  description  of  an  effect  of  reading  the  New 
Masses  than  to  say  that  the  readers  obtain  more  informa- 
tion about  the  Communist  party. 

A  still  more  satisfactory  account,  for  our  purposes,  of 
what  the  New  Masses  does  to  its  readers  might  be  given  in 
terms  of  the  motives  responsible  for  the  reading — motives 
which  the  reading  generally  satisfies.  It  is  safe  to  suggest 
that  readers  of  the  New  Masses  are  most  numerous  among 
the  "deprived"  groups.  They  generally  lack  the  security 
which  larger  incomes  would  provide.  They  lack  the  pres- 
tige enjoyed  by  other  classes  with  higher  social  status, 
more  respectable  occupations,  wider  social  contacts,  and  a 
generally  larger  share  of  the  things  that  everyone  wants. 
Hence,  to  say  that  an  effect  of  reading  the  New  Masses  is 
an  increase  in  the  readers'  sense  of  security  and  prestige 
through  their  identifications  with  the  social  platform  of  the 
Communist  party  is  more  explanatory  than  to  say  that 
they  read  the  New  Masses  because  they  are  communists  or 
that  the  reading  increases  their  loyalty  to  the  Communist 
party. 

Such  considerations  should  explain  why  we  prefer  to  de- 
scribe the  social  effects  of  reading  in  terms  of  the  motives 
or  demands  recognizable  in  large  social  groups  and  identi- 
fied with  the  values  that  everyone  seeks.  Such  motives 
might  be  listed  interminably.  The  list  would  include  pres- 
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tige,  income,  security,  power,  relief  from  anxiety,  vicarious 
adventure,  and  the  gratification  of  the  variety  of  emotions 
produced  by  the  psychobiological  mechanism  in  any  given 
social  environment.  This,  however,  is  not  to  say  that  the 
effects  of  reading  are  not  more  advantageously  designated 
by  other  terms  whenever  the  purposes  in  view  are  other 
than  those  of  the  present  inquiry. 

The  values  of  reading. — The  latitude  of  an  introductory 
chapter  may  allow  some  notes  on  the  hazy  subject  of  read- 
ing values.  By  reading  values  we  refer  to  personal  prefer- 
ences for  certain  effects  of  reading,  as  against  other  effects. 
The  term  "reading  value"  is  really  a  misnomer  in  this  con- 
text, since  the  values  which  the  individual  or  the  group 
realize  from  their  reading  are  no  different  from  those  which 
they  seek  to  realize  in  various  other  ways.  The  end  values 
are  the  same;  it  is  only  the  means  of  satisfaction  that  differ. 
We  shall  use  the  term,  then,  to  refer  to  those  values  which 
are  capable  of  realization  through  reading.  We  shall  dis- 
tinguish personal  preferences  for  certain  kinds  of  reading 
from  the  generalized  attitudes  toward  reading  which  are 
based  on  such  preferences,  which  are  generally  referred  to 
as  reading  values,  and  which  are  uncritically  accepted  by 
many  who  have  written  on  the  subject. 

It  is  largely  a  deeper  social  concern  with  the  relative 
worth  of  reading,  or  with  some  alleged  "absolute  values"  of 
reading,  that  gives  point  to  a  description  of  reading  effects. 
To  know  that  reading  has  certain  effects  is  not  highly  im- 
portant knowledge  unless  we  have  some  standards  for 
judging  what  such  effects  are  worth.  The  present  vogue  of 
Adler's  How  To  Read  a  Book^  is  one  of  many  evidences  to 
justify  a  strictly  normative  approach  to  the  definition  of 

s  Mortimer  J.  Adler,  How  To  Read  a  Book:  The  Art  of  Getting  a  Liberal  Educa- 
tion (New  York:  Simon  &  Schuster,  1940). 
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reading  values.  Normative  judgments  are  far  more  com- 
prehensible to  the  layman,  because  they  can  be  reduced  to 
single  propositions.  The  normative  judgment  does  not  re- 
quire evidence  that  certain  effects  result  from  certain  kinds 
of  reading  under  certain  conditions.  The  judgment  merely 
states  that  if  certain  effects  are  produced,  their  values  are 
so  and  so.  "Values"  are  essentially  individual  preferences. 
They  can  neither  be  validated  nor  be  invalidated  by  any 
observations  made  by  persons  with  different  preferences. 
But  the  values  assigned  to  different  sorts  of  reading  by 
persons  able  to  apply  standards  approved  by  generations 
of  thinkers  in  the  normative  sciences  presumably  have  an 
importance  far  greater  than  that  of  values  assigned  by  any- 
one else.  The  normative  and  the  empirical  ascertainment 
of  reading  values  are  both  required,  however,  when  we  ask 
the  question,  "For  whom  does  a  specified  type  of  reading 
have  the  values  indicated?"  The  priest  may  be  very  cer- 
tain that  his  religion  has  certain  consolations,  but  the  testi- 
monies of  the  confessional  are  needed  to  show  which  of  his 
/charges  have  felt  them  and  to  what  extent.  In  short,  the 
.  evaluation  of  reading  effects  demands  joint  application  of 
normative  and  empirical  methods. 

The  preferences  upon  which  the  traditional  "values"  of 
reading  have  been  based  may  be  clarified  by  the  following 
general  statements. 

In  order  to  carry  conviction,  any  "values  of  reading" 
must  be  referred  to  broader  value  systems.  By  this  we 
mean  that  whatever  answers  we  give  to  the  question, 
"What  is  reading  good  for?"  will  depend  upon  what  other 
experiences  we  consider  good  that  are  somehow  similar  to 
reading,  what  other  aspects  of  human  character  and  what 
social  ideals  our  experience  has  taught  us  to  consider  highly 
important.    All   such   considerations,  of  course,   can   be 
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traced  back  to  certain  primary  assumptions.  Hence,  agree- 
ment on  the  assumptions  is  necessary  before  agreement  on 
the  relative  values  of  reading  becomes  possible. 

Certain  values  have  been  imputed  to  reading  by  the 
scholars  and  writers  who  have  made  their  fortunes  and 
their  reputations  by  writing  and  by  reading  and  criticizing 
the  writings  of  others.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  those  for 
whom  reading  is  thus  a  vested  interest  should  declare  that 
reading  is  a  good  thing,  that  readers  are  wiser  people  than 
nonreaders,  that  those  who  read  and  approve  what  the 
contemporary  critics  approve  are  persons  of  superior  taste, 
nor  that  those  who  read  the  more  abstruse  and  more 
scholarly  works  are  persons  of  superior  wisdom. 

There  are  few  literary  men,  both  before  and  since  Lord 
Verulam,  who  have  not  written  essays  to  specify  and  extol 
the  values  of  reading;  to  extol,  that  is,  the  values  which 
reading  has  for  them  and  for  others  of  the  literary  profes- 
sions. Such  continued  reiterations  of  the  virtues  of  reading 
and  of  readers  have  carried  conviction,  at  least  to  literary 
if  not  also  to  many  literate  groups.  Since  schoolteachers 
are  recruited  from  such  groups,  the  values  of  reading  as 
experienced  and  proclaimed  by  scholars  and  by  writers  are 
set  forth  to  the  school  children  of  each  generation  as  the 
values  which  reading  has  for  everybody.  By  some  such 
transmission,  in  most  Western  countries,  both  the  art  of 
reading  and  the  reader  have  acquired  somewhat  meretri- 
cious halos. 

It  is  much  easier  to  explain  the  halos  than  to  justify 
them.  For  it  should  be  evident  that  the  literary  professions 
represent  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  population; 
that  the  disproportion  is  rapidly  increasing  between  the 
writing  which  is  excellent  by  any  aesthetic  or  intellectual 
standard  and  the  total  output  of  contemporary  print;  that 
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the  last  fifty  years  have  witnessed  the  extension  of  pub- 
lications to  gratify  the  more  sordid  human  impulses;  that 
the  act  of  reading  can  no  longer  be  automatically  associ- 
ated with  the  intellectual  virtues;  that  the  benefits  of  read- 
ing to  the  scholar  do  not  extend  to  the  reader  of  comic 
strips  and  headlines;  that  most  of  the  alleged  values  of 
reading  are  more  readily  obtainable  by  many  social  groups 
from  conversation,  meditation,  and  direct  experience  of 
life;  and  that  unless  we  take  full  account  of  who  reads 
what  and  why,  the  notion  that  reading  as  such  has  certain 
values  for  every  reader  is  almost  pure  nonsense.  It  is  legiti- 
mate to  describe  certain  kinds  of  reading  experience  and  to 
give  reasons  for  approving  the  experiences.  But  it  is  some- 
thing else  to  suppose  that  our  reasons  apply  to  readers  and 
to  reading  as  such,  without  troubhng  to  discover  what 
readers  are  denied  the  same  experiences  by  their  predispo- 
sitions, by  their  limited  access  to  publications  of  the  speci- 
fied character,  and  by  their  inevitable  exposures  to  other 
and  conflicting  environmental  stimuli. 

The  problem  of  comparing  and  scaling  the  various  po- 
tential values  of  reading  is  complicated  by  the  difficulties 
of  finding  a  fair  perspective.  One  must  somehow  escape 
out  of  the  closed  circle  of  his  own  private  assumptions  and 
yet  he  must  remain  aloof  from  any  other  system  of  as- 
,sumed  values.  Such  difficulties  are  best  met,  perhaps,  by 
suggesting  the  various  aspects  or  uses  of  reading  to  which 
any  system  of  values  may  be  related. 

One  might  begin,  for  example,  by  distinguishing  the  per- 
sonalizing or  individualizing  effects  of  reading  from  the 
socializing  or  integrating  effects.  What  we  have  called  the 
prestige  effects  and  the  aesthetic  effects  would  probably  be 
classed  with  the  former,  though  not  exclusively;  the  in- 
strumental,  the  reinforcement,   and   the  respite   effects 
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might  be  classed  with  the  latter  or  with  both.  To  the  per- 
sonalizing effects  of  reading  could  thus  be  attached  the 
values  of  self-expression.  The  evidence  supplied  by  psycho- 
analysis and  mental  hygiene  could  be  used  to  argue,  if  not 
to  demonstrate,  that  the  recognized  psychological  and 
neurological  values  of  free  self-expression  to  the  individual 
in  society  are  the  values  of  any  reading  experience  which 
facilitates  self-expression.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some 
reading  does  facilitate  self-expression  by  stating  what  the 
reader  would  like  to  say,  and  stating  it  more  clearly  and 
more  effectively  than  he  can  state  it  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  can  argue  as  plausibly  that  the 
socializing  effects  of  reading  carry  the  values  ascribed  to  a 
well-organized  society  as  against  a  disorganized  society. 
Reading  can  supply  information  and  can  develop  attitudes 
which  make  for  social  tolerance,  co-operative  enterprise, 
and  good  government.  Whether  reading  does  carry  such 
values  to  any  section  of  the  community  at  any  given  time 
would  need  to  be  determined. 
%  Or  again  the  values  of  reading  might  be  classed  as  either 
instrumental  or  terminal,  i.e.,  as  either  useful  or  good.  If 
instrumental,  one  could  proceed  to  specify  the  values  in 
terms  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  reading  is  useful.  Are 
such  persons  important  to  society  or  are  they  unimportant, 
and  why?  Or  the  values  might  be  stated  in  terms  of  the 
ends  to  which  reading  is  the  means.  Such  values  as  ends 
would  be  definable  again  merely  by  reference  to  normative 
systems.  What  reading  is  good /or  might  be  discussed  in 
terms  of  the  two  main  uses  of  language — the  symbolic  use, 
to_ convey  meanings;  and  the  rhetorical  use7  to^stimulate 
eniotions.  But  such  further  classifications  do  little  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  evidence  of  an  effect  and  the  values 
ascribed  to  the  effect. 
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To  conclude  these  remarks  on  reading  values,  we  may  at- 
tempt a  rough  classification  of  the  alleged  values  on  the 
basis  of  relevant  evidence.  Reading  values  may  be  help- 
fully classed  in  each  of  three  related  and  progressively^n- 
eral  categories.  The  categories  are  best  visualized  as  three 
concentric  circles.  The  innermost  circle  represents  the 
reader's  ability  to  understand  and  recall  what  he  reads. 
Hence,  die  schools  traditionally  conceive  reading  values  in 
terms  of  the  students'  abilities  to  remember  and  to  criti- 
cize. The  more  the  reader  remembers,  the  more  valuable 
the  reading.  Because  of  its  simplicity,  this  notion  domi- 
nates and  distorts  the  layman's  understanding  of  reading 
values.  Yet  this  is  the  only  assumption  on  which  the 
values  of  the  same  publication  on  different  readers  can  be 
easily  and  objectively  compared. 

.,  The  second  circle  represents  the  instrumental  or  "trans- 
fer" values  of  reading  as  inferred  from  the  reader's  be- 
havior— as  when  by  reading  some  books  in  Russian  the 
reader  has  learned  to  read  any  book  in  Russian,  or  by  read- 
ing about  a  strange  city  the  visitor  can  find  his  way  about, 
or  by  reading  about  children  a  teacher  can  manage  them 
more  successfully.  Such  "transfer  values"  or  applications 
are  more  comprehensive  than  the  mere  ability  to  recall 
what  was  read,  but  they  include  other  than  reading  factors 
which  are  hard  to  isolate. 

The  third  circle  represents  the  highly  generalized  or 
normative  values  of  reading  as  they  appear  in  traits  of 
character  associated  with  certain  publications.  Such  val- 
ues were  widely  assumed  even  before  Francis  Bacon's 
famous  essay.  Examples  would  include  the  belief  that 
readers  of  philosophy  or  law  or  biology  will  acquire  the 
intellectual  traits  of  the  philosopher,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
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biologist.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  such  traits  are 
more  successfully  acquired  by  reading  than  by  other  kinds 
of  experience.  For  this  assumption  there  is  no  supporting 
evidence. 

The  three  circles  of  assumptions  about  the  values  of 
reading  thus  represent  "values"  of  increasing  importance. 
They  also  represent  values  which  are  increasingly  hard  to 
establish.  The  values  of  remembering  what  is  read,  and 
such  "values"  are  lowly  enough,  can  be  established,  of 
course,  by  making  the  reader  recite.  The  transfer  "Val- 
ues" also  can  be  established  by  properly  controlled  experi- 
ments. But  the  more  general  "values"  of  reading  remain 
to  be  empirically  examined  by  procedures  suggested  by  our 
approach  to  the  description  of  social  effects.  Here  the  nor- 
mative values  must  supply  the  content  of  the  questions  to 
be  studied. 

Communication. — In  conclusion,  our  approach  to  read- 
ing effects  deserves  some  relation  to  communication  in 
general.  We  attach  at  least  four  meanings  to  the  term 
"communication" : 

We  use  it  to  cover  a  single,  definite  message  or  com- 
munique— as  delivered  by  a  messenger,  presented  to  an 
audience,  printed  in  scientific  proceedings,  or  in  a  news- 
paper.   This  meaning  is  not  important. 

A  second  meaning  derives  from  the  verb  and  indicates 
the  act  of  communication.  Its  most  common  use  in  this 
sense  implies  a  one-way  movement  to  the  receiver — e.g., 
"the  communication  of  sports  news  by  radio,"  "communi- 
cation of  market  reports."  This  usage  is  associated  with 
the  communication  agencies. 

A  third  use  appears  when  two  or  more  people  are  said  to 
be  "in  communication."  We  understand  at  least  a  two- 
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way  movement,  as  when  two  rooms  communicate.  Each 
person  may  both  give  and  receive  ideas. 

Closely  related  to  the  third  usage  is  another  which 
stresses  the  social  process  of  communication  in  the  sense  of 
sharing  or  communizing  certain  attitudes  and  behefs. 
"Developments  in  the  arts  of  communication  since  the  war 
have  removed  many  social  barriers."  Social  communica- 
tion is  thus  used  to  mean  popular  diffusion  of  certain  atti- 
tudes and  beliefs  over  periods  of  time. 

The  first  of  the  four  meanings  is  useful  because  of  its 
generality.  There  are  few  other  words  in  English  that 
cover  all  sorts  of  messages — whether  by  radio,  film,  print, 
lecture,  exhibits,  or  other  media.  Its  value  in  the  present 
connection  is  merely  one  of  convenience.  The  three  other 
meanings  are  more  important.  They  call  attention,  respec- 
tively, to  three  essential  factors,  namely,  the  social  cover- 
age of  the  various  media,  the  individual's  response  to  the 
communication,  and  the  various  conditions  that  determine 
the  effects  of  communications  upon  communities. 

The  first  two  of  the  four  aspects  can  be  treated  some- 
what mechanically.  The  task  of  describing  the  existing  va- 
rieties of  communications,  their  relative  frequency,  and 
their  relative  distribution  by  the  several  agencies  to  dif- 
ferent social  groups  is  comparatively  simple  and  straight- 
forward. 

The  third  aspect  of  communication  is  a  two-way  flow 
instead  of  the  one-way  transmission  of  ideas.  Sudden  an- 
nouncement of  an  interesting  fact,  like  the  election  of  a 
new  pope,  is  largely,  but  not  entirely,  a  one-way  flow. 
Readers  of  the  headline  naming  the  pope  are  all  prepared 
in  various  degrees  to  accept  the  fact  when  it  is  reported. 
The  report  accordingly  is  received  objectively  by  nearly  all 
readers,  however  subjectively  they  may  later  react  to  it. 
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But  a  solid  book  or  article  commonly  induces  something 
like  a  state  of  solitary  meditation.  Similar  mental  proc- 
esses might  have  been  induced  without  the  book — by  free 
association,  by  the  physical  environment,  by  adjustment 
to  some  dominant  emotion,  or  by  the  stimulation  of  some 
persistent  problem.  The  processes  involved  in  thoughtful 
reading  and  in  emotional  response  to  belles-lettres  have 
much  in  common  with  the  associative  processes  involved  in 
creative  writing. 

Reading  differs  from  all  other  arts  of  communication, 
except  the  contemplation  of  works  of  art  and  other  ex- 
hibits, in  the  freedom  of  self-expression  it  invites.  Among 
popular  media  like  the  cinema,  radio,  lecture,  and  drama, 
reading  alone  proceeds  at  a  rate  of  speed  which  the  reader 
himself  controls.  He  pauses  whenever  and  as  long  as  he 
likes  to  compare  what  he  reads  with  his  own  experience. 
Unlike  the  other  media,  reading  even  permits  him  to  turn 
back,  to  re-read,  to  read  again  at  other  times  and  in  other 
moods.  The  pace  of  radio,  film,  and  lecture  is  consequently 
too  slow  for  the  satisfactory  self-expression  of  many  per- 
sons and  too  fast  perhaps  for  many  others.  They  can  nei- 
ther speed  up,  slow  down,  nor  repeat.  Yet  it  is  to  the  char- 
acter, intensity,  and  persistence  of  the  resulting  self-expres- 
sion that  we  must  look  for  the  psychological  effects  of  any 
communication. 

One  cannot  therefore  disregard  the  ratio  of  expression  to 
impression  in  describing  the  social  effects  of  reading.  Dif- 
ferences between  readers  and  nonreaders,  between  readers 
of  serious  and  of  trivial  publications,  and  between  readers 
of  equally  substantial  works  in  different  fields  are  generally 
best  explained  by  differences  in  experience,  personality, 
intelligence,  and  education.  Such  differences  determine  the 
reader's  powers  of  self-expression  and  his  desire  to  express 
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himself  in  a  certain  direction  on  the  subjects  he  reads 
about.  Hence  the  third  aspect  of  communication,  that 
which  regards  the  reader  as  "in  communication"  with  a 
writer,  invites  primary  attention  to  predispositions  affect- 
ing the  reader's  self-expression. 

The  fourth  aspect  of  communication,  the  communizing 
or  diffusion  of  certain  ideas  within  a  community,  likewise 
appears  whenever  reading  serves  to  stimulate  the  expres- 
sion of  certain  ideas  already  held  by  the  community.  Such 
ideas  are  developed  largely  by  discussing  direct  experi- 
ences with  one's  intimate  associates,  partly  by  public  com- 
munications, and  hence  partly  by  suggestions  found  in 
reading;  but  our  evidence  has  never  identified  reading  as 
the  sole  cause  of  a  community's  dispositions  toward  any 
issue,  and  it  probably  never  will.  Before  the  turn  of  the 
century,  reading  of  the  Bible  at  "family  prayers"  served  to 
communize  certain  social  ideas — e.g.,  that  the  individual 
should  rely  upon  himself  instead  of  the  government — ideas 
which  the  more  successful  members  of  society  very  gen- 
erally accepted  and  which  the  Protestant  clergy  definitely 
associated  with  the  reading  of  certain  biblical  texts.  If  so, 
Bible-reading  had  the  effect  of  fortifying  certain  existing 
beliefs;  but  it  had  very  little  to  do  with  "putting  ideas  in 
people's  heads,"  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  other  stock  examples  of  socially  "influential" 
reading. 

Reading  clarifies,  formulates,  and  hence  helps  to  express 
the  ideas  born  of  the  readers'  common  experience.  The  so- 
cial effects  of  reading  can  be  understood  only  in  the  social 
context  which  explains  the  community's  hopes  and  fears. 

In  short,  reading  is  a  social  process.  It  relates  the  reader 
to  his  environment,  and  it  conditions  that  relationship. 
To  some  aspects  of  the  environment,  the  reader  has  a  pri- 
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mary  relationship;  that  is,  he  is  in  direct  physical  contact 
with  them.  To  other  aspects  of  the  environment,  he  holds 
a  secondary  relationship;  he  establishes  contact  only 
through  symbols.  Both  sets  of  relationship  make  up  his  ex- 
perience. Through  reading  the  individual  may  extend  his 
secondary  relationships  with  the  environment;  and  they 
may  do  as  much  to  condition  him,  to  make  him  what  he  is, 
as  do  his  primary  relationships.  The  extension  of  popular 
education,  the  improvements  of  communication  methodsj 
and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  scope  of  public  communica- 
tions are  certain  to  increase  the  importance  of  such  sym- 
bolic experience.  In  this  context,  reading  is  one  channel 
among  many  through  which  the  environment  affects  the 
individual,  and  the  concern  of  this  volume  is  to  explain  the 
process. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  PRECONDITIONS  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

THE  social  effects  of  reading  depend  largely  upon 
what  there  is  to  read.  The  character  of  the  publi- 
cation relates  to  the  character  of  the  effect.  But 
what  determines  the  character  of  the  publications  pro- 
duced? What  factors  explain  the  existence  of  some  publi- 
cations and  the  nonexistence  of  others?  Such  questions  are 
/  plainly  relevant  to  a  sociology  of  reading.  Obviously 
V  enough,  people  are  affected  only  by  the  publications  pro- 
duced; but  other  publications,  if  produced,  might  affect 
them  differently.  The  production  of  print  is  neither  nat- 
ural nor  fortuitous.  It  is  determined  by  distinguishable  so- 
cial events,  attitudes,  and  institutions.  Their  influences 
upon  the  production  of  publications  should  be  examined 
for  a  fair  view  of  the  factors  that  cause  the  social  effects  of 
reading.  Hence  this  brief  chapter  mentions  some  of  the  in- 
/  fluences  which  make  existing  publications  what  they  are. 
The  preconditions  of  publication  comprise  both  the 
character  of  the  society  and  the  character  of  the  persons 
and  groups  directly  responsible  for  the  production  of  print. 
Such  preconditions  include  both  the  nature  of  the  people 
as  a  whole — their  loyalties,  their  activities,  their  tradi- 
tions— and  the  interests  and  purposes  of  the  individuals 
who  write  and  who  publish.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  the 
society  finds  expression  in  two  ways.  Not  only  does  it 
"provide"  the  themes  and  problems  to  be  written  about 
but  the  writers  are  themselves  so  immersed  in  the  culture 
that  they  reflect  it  in  whatever  they  write.  This  accounts 
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for  some  similarities  among  publications;  the  individuali- 
ties of  writers,  publishers,  and  other  agents  account  for 
many  of  the  differences.  The  society  and  the  agents  of  pub- 
lication thus  condition  the  production  of  print  concurrent- 
ly, so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  their  respective  in- 
fluences. Both  exercise  positive  and  negative  selection  by 
causing  some  writings  to  be  published  and  by  causing 
others  not  to  be  published. 

One  may  either  describe  publications  in  terms  of  social 
conditions  or  describe  social  conditions  in  terms  of  publica- 
tions. That  is,  certain  publications  may  be  explained  by 
reference  to  the  social  milieu  they  represent,  or  certain 
social  characteristics  may  be  explained  by  reference  to  the 
publications  in  which  they  can  be  recognized.  Both  meth- 
ods have  been  employed  to  good  effect.  The  struggle  be- 
tween the  aristocracy  and  the  bourgeois  in  nineteenth-cen- 
tury Germany  is  depicted  by  some  novels  of  the  time,^  and 
the  growth  of  scientific  activity  during  the  past  few  cen- 
turies is  explained  in  the  contemporary  scientific  publica- 
tions.^ 

3y  the  familiar  devices  of  social  science,  alrnpst  any  cul- 
tural aspect  can  be  related  to  some  aspect  of  publication.^ 
One  could  document  the  roles  of  such  diverse  cultural 
forms  as  language,  religion,  taboos  and  fetishes,  division  of 
labor,  and  systems  of  exchange.''  National  and  regional  dif- 

'  Ernst  Kohn-Bramstedt,  ^Aristocracy  and  the  Middle-Classes  in  Germany: 
Social  Types  in  German  Literature,  i8jo-igoo  (London:  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Ltd., 
1937). 

"  E.  Wyndham  Hulme,  Statistical  Bibliography  in  Relation  to  the  Growth  of 
Modem  Civilization  (London:  Grafton  &  Co.,  1923). 

3  It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  the  relevant  differences  between  a  print- 
ing and  a  nonprinting  society.  Such  an  investigation  would  provide  a  novel 
approach  to  both  the  preconditions  of  publication  and  the  eflFects  of  reading. 

■t  George  P.  Murdock  et  al..  Outline  of  Cultural  Materials  (New  Haven:  Insti- 
tute of  Human  Relations,  Yale  University,  1938). 
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ferences,  with  all  their  implications,  make  for  correspond- 
ing differences  in  publications.  An  example  is  the  relative 
emphasis  of  national  sentiments  in  the  children's  literature 
of  the  major  Western  countries  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  frequency  of  nationalist  symbols  in  the  text  and 
the  periods  of  pre-crisis,  crisis,  and  post-crisis  in  which  the 
books  were  published.' QTo  some  degree,  the  literature  of 
jV  '*  any  period  reflects  its  social  structure,  as  revealed  in  the 
major  class  divisions  and  the  political  and  economic  condi- 
tions under  which  life  goes  onT)  Certain  general  characteris- 
tics of  eighteenth-century  German  literature  are  explained 
in  terms  of  the  reactions  of  whole  groups  to  social  condi- 
tions rather  than  in  terms  of  the  fortuitous  similarity  of 
individual  points  of  view.^  The  contradictions  and  insecur- 
ities of  the  present  social  milieu  account  for  the  uncertain- 
ties of  its  novelists,  who  tend  to  retreat  into  their  own 
private  worlds.''  The  climate  of  opinion  of  a  particular  age 
is  reflected  in  print;  and  sooner  or  later  changes  in  society 
are  followed  by  corresponding  changes  in  publication.* 
The  singular  morality  of  Victorian  England  pervaded  Vic- 
torian publications,'  and  the  popular  literature  of  Eliza- 
bethan England  glorified  the  self-confidence  of  the  com- 

s  Helen  Martin,  "Nationalism  in  Children's  Literature"  (unpublished  Doc- 
tor's dissertation,  Graduate  Library  School,  University  of  Chicago,  1934).  Ab- 
stracted: Library  ^arterly,  VI  (1936),  405-18. 

*  Walter  H.  Bruford,  Germany  in  the  Eighteenth  Century:  The  Social  Back- 
ground of  the  Literary  Revival  (Cambridge:  University  Press,  1935). 

7  David  Daiches,  The  Novel  and  the  Modem  World  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1939). 

*  Albert  L.  Guerard,  Literature  and  Society  (Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Co.,  1935);  David  Daiches,  Literature  and  Society  (London:  V.  Gollancz,  1938). 

'Amy  Cruse,  The  Victorians  and  Their  Reading  (New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1935). 
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mercial  guilds  and  heralded  the  emergence  of  the  middle 
class. ^^ 

Increasing  leisure  time  and  social  pressures  toward  "edu- 
cation" account  for  a  large  class  of  publications  in  America 
today;  and  the  public  indifference  to  scholarship  restricts 
in  some  measure  the  publication  of  more  scholarly  works. 
The  influence  of  public  opinion  also  affects  religious  publi- 
cations: extensive  publication  of  the  Koran  is  not  expected 
in  the  United  States.  The  existing  economic  structure  de- 
termines to  some  extent  what  social  classes  control  the 
publishing  industries.  The  very  existence  of  mass  commu- 
nication brings  certain  social  forces  into  play — the  differen- 
tiation of  publics,  increasing  rates  of  social  change,  wid- 
ened attention  areas — which  in  turn  affect  the  mass  publi- 
cations themselves.  Occasionally  the  society  applies  dif- 
ferent standards  of  tolerance  to  different  kinds  of  publica- 
tion; some  expressions  permitted  in  books  are  seldom  toler- 
ated in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  production  of  print  is  also  affected,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  gross  population  traits.  A  rising  educational 
level  tends  to  increase  the  production  and  circulation  of 
magazines."  Some  changes  in  population  lead  to  other  so- 
cial changes,  which  in  turn  condition  the  production  of 
print.  An  aging  population  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
social  security,  and  publications  soon  appear  which  discuss 
old  age  pensions  and  how  to  finance  them,  for  different 
groups  of  readers. 

Current  events  supply  the  content  and  the  occasions  for 
publications  of  many  kinds.  The  effects  of  current  events 

"Louis  B.  Wright,  Middle-Class  Culture  in  Elizabethan  England  (Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1935). 

"  Hornell  Hart,  "Changing  Social  Attitudes  and  Interests,"  in  President's 
Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends,  Recent  Social  Trends  in  the  United  States 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1933),  I,  382-442. 
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on  newspapers  and  other  news  services  are  plain.  The  in- 
direct effects  of  events  like  wars  and  economic  crises  touch 
the  newspaper's  publication  policies  at  many  points,  im- 
mediate and  remote.  The  1930-35  economic  depression 
changed  the  social  functions  of  American  newspapers  in 
several  ways." 

Even  the  physical  characteristics  of  print  are  modified  to 
a  degree  by  general  social  conditions. ^^  The  National  So- 
cialist government  in  Germany  moved  toward  the  Gothic 
and  away  from  the  Roman  types,  as  a  gesture  of  inde- 
pendence from  other  nations  and  hence  as  an  expression  of 
their  Zeitgeist.  Such  changes  are  reflected  by  technical  de- 
velopments in  the  publishing  trades  and  by  specialization 
within  the  trade  to  meet  new  economic  conditions.  ^ 

In  a  sense,  then,  a  society  "demands"  some  publications 
from  the  universe  of  all  conceivable  publications  and  "re- 
jects" others.  Such  social  "demands"  are  interpreted  by 
the  active  agents  of  publication — the  people  directly  en- 
gaged in  writing  and  publishing.  Their  activities  are  deter- 
mined not  only  by  the  contemporary  social  forces  but  also 
by  their  own  social  status  and  by  their  own  interests  and 
personalities.  If  publications  are  not  produced  in  a  cultural 
vacuum,  neither  are  they  produced  without  active  personal 
and  group  interests. 

The  personal  and  group  conditions  affecting  publication 
derive  from  the  author,  the  publisher,  and  the  sponsor, 
who  jointly  select  and  prepare  what  is  published.  The 
character  of  a  publication  reflects  the  character  of  the 
people  "behind"  it.  The  more  we  know  about  them,  the 

"  Douglas  Waples,  People  and  Print:  Social  Aspects  of  Reading  in  the  Depres- 
sion (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1937). 

'3  A.  E.  Giegengack,  "Communication  by  Printing  and  Photography,"  in 
U.S.  National  Resources  Committee,  Technological  Trends  and  National  Policy 
(Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1937),  pp.  234-48. 
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more  safely  we  can  infer  what  effects  they  seek  to  produce 
upon  their  readers. 

Despite  systematic  plans  for  research  on  the  distribution 
and  characteristics  of  symbol  specialists/''  little  basic 
knowledge  is  available  of  what  may  be  called  a  social 
psychology  of  authorship. 's  Since  Taine,  of  course,  most 
literary  critics  and  historians  have  acknowledged  the  inti- 
mate dependence  of  the  writer  upon  his  times,  but  they 
have  ordinarily  been  more  concerned  with  the  literary  pe- 
culiarities of  authors  than  with  their  distinguishable  social 
roles.  When  critics  do  discuss  the  authors'  social  status, 
they  tend  to  stress  uniqueness  and  to  slight  the  common 
elements  that  might  be  generalized.  However,  the  place  of 
the  writer  in  society  is  receiving  more  attention  from  social 
scientists.  A  study  of  the  novelist  in  nineteenth-century 
Germany  indicates  his  role,  as  author  and  as  citizen,  in  the 
social  changes  accompanying  a  basic  transfer  of  power 
from  class  to  class. '^  The  attitudes,  social  status,  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  Washington  correspondents  of  sev- 
eral American  newspapers  contribute  to  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  their  dispatches. '^  Analyses  of  propagandists 
suggest  the  traits  peculiar  to  them  as  a  professional  group. '^ 

^^  Harold  D.  Lasswell,  "Research  on  the  Distribution  of  Symbol  Specialists," 
Journalism  Quarterly,  XII  (1935),  146-56. 

's  Arthur  S.  Collins,  Authorship  in  the  Days  of  Johnson:  Being  a  Study  of  the 
Relation  between  Author,  Patron,  Publisher  and  Public,  iJsd-iySo  (London:  R. 
Holden  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1927);  and  The  Profession  of  Letters:  A  Study  of  the 
Relation  of  Author  to  Patron,  Publisher  and  Public,  iy8o-i8j2  (London;  G. 
Routledge  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  1928). 

'*  Kohn-Bramstedt,  op.  cit. 

'7  Leo  C.  Rosten,  The  Washington  Correspondents  (New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.,  1937). 

''  Harold  D.  Lasswell,  "The  Person:  Subject  and  Object  of  Propaganda," 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  CLXXIX  (May, 
1935),  187-93. 
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Several  psychoanalyses  of  authors  have  been  made.  De- 
spite the  distance  between  the  analysts  and  their  subjects, 
the  resemblances  between  the  diagnoses  and  those  of  con- 
temporary subjects  are  close  enough  to  carry  conviction. '^ 
The  simpler  personal  traits  of  writers  are  often  apparent  in 
their  writing,  as  in  the  relation  between  authors'  ages  and 
their  output.^"  The  role  of  the  author  as  citizen  invites  fur- 
ther study.  Although  his  influence  as  citizen  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  influence  of  his  writings,  the  latter 
magnifies  the  former.  The  frequent  selection  of  authors  as 
ambassadors,  statesmen,  civil  servants,  or  college  presi- 
dents, and  the  activities  of  professional  associations  of 
authors,  both  testify  to  the  authors'  prestige,  which  doubt- 
Jess  afifects  their  publications. 

The  publisher's  influence  upon  the  content  of  his  publi- 
cations becomes  less  as  we  go  from  newspapers  to  maga- 
zines and  to  books.  The  newspaper  publisher  generally  pre- 
scribes the  policies  of  his  paper  and  sometimes  the  tone  of 
the  writing  in  many  departments.  Both  prescriptions  may 
reflect  his  class  position."  The  large  capital  required  to  op- 
erate a  modern  newspaper  has  placed  the  press  in  the  con- 
trol of  wealthy  men.  Dependence  upon  advertising  reve- 
nues and  the  growth  of  newspaper  centralization  combine 
<^o  slant  the  content  of  the  press  toward  business  interests." 
Since  no  other  publication  is  read  so  widely  or  by  so  many 
social  groups,  the  newspaper  may,  within  certain  limits, 
condition  other  publications  on  important  social  issues. ^^ 

"  For  examples  see  the  Psychoanalytic  Review,  passim. 

*"  J.  B.  Heidler  and  H.  C.  Lehman,  "Chronological  Age  and  Productivity," 
English  Journal  (College  ed.),  XXVI  (1937),  294-304. 

"  George  Seldes,  Freedom  of  the  Press  (New  York:  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1935). 

"  Waples,  op.  cit.,  pp.  121-25. 

'3  Political  and  Economic  Planning,  Report  on  the  British  Press:  A  Survey  of 
Its  Current  Operations  and  Problems  with  Special  Reference  to  National  News- 
papers and  Their  Part  in  Public  Affairs  (London:  PEP,  1938). 
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In  this  connection,  generalizations  regarding  the  typical 
characteristics  and  activities  of  newspaper  publishers 
would  be  highly  revealing.  The  available  biographies  and 
other  studies  of  individual  publishers  give  more  attention 
to  the  qualities  which  distinguish  one  publisher  from  an- 
other than  to  those  which  apply  to  publishers  as  a  social 
class. ^"^ 
/  The  book  publisher  is  occupied  rather  more  with  the 
mechanical  and  merchandising  aspects  of  publishing  than 
with  the  content  of  his  books.^^  But  some  publishers,  of 
course,  have  championed  obscure  authors  and  compromis- 
ing titles;  they  have  commissioned  and  otherwise  stimu- 
lated the  writing  of  particular  books.^^  In  addition  to  his 
routine  activities,  the  book  publisher's  estimates  of  reader 
interests  and  his  attempts  to  reach  marginal  readers 
through  cheaper  books  and  more  efficient  merchandising 
outlets  suggest  the  various  ways  in  which  he  conditions  the 
production  and  hence  the  ultimate  effects  of  print. ^^ 

{The  pressure  groups  in  modern  society  differ  greatly  in 
size,  in  purpose,  in  membership,  and  in  many  other  char- 
acteristics, but  they  all  seek  to  influence  readers  in  particu- 
lar ways^  Their  competition  for  public  support  places  a 
premium  upon  their  skill  in  manipulating  opinion.   The 

""  For  examples  see  Harold  D.  Lasswell  et  al..  Propaganda  and  Promotional 
Activities:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  (Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota 
Press,  1935),  pp.  279-312. 

^5  O,  H.  Cheney,  Economic  Survey  of  the  Book  Industry,  igjo-i^ji  (New  York: 
National  Association  of  Book  Publishers,  1931);  Stanley  Unwin,  The  Truth  about 
Publishing  (Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1927). 

^^  Sidney  Kramer,  A  History  of  Stone  &  Kimball  and  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co., 
with  a  Bibliography  of  Their  Publications,  /8gj-/gos  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1940);  Curtice  Hitchcock,  "Are  Publishers  Important?"  Journal 
of  Adult  Education,  IX  (1937),  249-54. 

^7  E.  Haldeman-Julius,  The  First  Hundred  Million  (New  York:  Simon  & 
Schuster,  1928);  Frederic  G.  Melcher,  "The  Publisher  as  a  Factor  in  Popular 
Reading,"  in  Louis  R.  Wilson  (ed.).  The  Practice  of  Book  Selection  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1940),  pp.  272-87. 
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X      •        •  • 

^  manipulation  requires  several  channels  of  communication, 
7--and  one  of  the  more  important  is  print.  The  extent  and  the 
nature  of  propagandas  by  the  several  pressure  groups  have 
been  investigated  only  in  isolated  cases,  but  pressure 
groups  are  doubtless  responsible  directly  or  indirectly  for 
the  print  which  is  hardest  to  escape.  They  may  supply 
copy  to  established  publications,  subsidize  friendly  publi- 
cations, or  produce  publications  of  their  own;  but  in  any 
case  they  bring  their  proposals  to  public  attention. ^^  The 
\  influence  of  such  special  pleading  upon  readers  ranges  from 
clarification  of  the  issues  involved  to  a  complete  confusion 
of  conflicting  claims.  Differing  degrees  of  skill  in  persua- 
sion, differences  in  facilities  for  publication,  and  differences 
in  the  desired  ends  explain  the  wide  differences  in  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  pressure  publications. 

Governments  determine  the  production  of  print  both  by 
issuing  their  own  publications  and  by  legally  prohibiting 
others.  Their  own  publications  range  from  the  how-to-do- 
►Vit  handbook  of  instructions,  to  direct  or  indirect  propa- 
ganda favoring  the  parties  in  control.  Governmental  cen- 
sorship may  be  described  either  as  an  "expression  of  the 
will  of  the  people"  or  as  a  restriction  imposed  upon  the 
constituency  by  those  in  power.  In  either  case  it  affects 
the  publications  available. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  publication  of  speeches,  rul- 
ings, and  executive  orders  to  facilitate  its  administrative 
and  legislative  operations,  the  United  States  government 
issues  research  findings,  statistical  reports,  news  releases, 
instrumental  booklets  concerned  with  everyday  problems, 
and  many  other  sorts  of  publication.  The  extension  of  its 
publishing  program  has  paralleled  the  increasing  number 

^'  William  Albig,  Public  Opinion  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1939), 
chap,  xvi:  "Special  Interest  Groups." 
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and  variety  of  governmental  activities,  with  the  result  that 
the  Government  Printing  Office  now  ranks  as  a  major  na- 
tional publisher.  Its  annual  production  runs  to  thousands 
of  titles  and  millions  of  copies.^'  The  government  also  af- 
fects print  by  supplying  news  and  publicity  releases  to 
private  publications;  for  example,  publicity  specialists  ac- 
tively presented  the  policies  and  functions  of  the  emer- 
gency and  administrative  agencies  of  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration.^" The  influence  of  government  on  publications  is  ^^ 
more  apparent  during  crises,  and  especially  in  wartime, 
when  the  government  either  controls  all  publications  or 
organizes  a  propaganda  bureau  to  regulate  publication  in  , 
the  national  interest. ^^ 
^  Restriction  or  censorship  of  "undesirable"  publications 
has  always  been  practiced  by  those  able  to  impose  taboo 
by  force  of  law.  The  political  government,  of  course,  has 
not  been  the  only  effective  censor  of  publications;  various 
other  institutions,  notably  the  church  and  the  school,  have 
used  their  authority  to  the  same  effect.  For  the  most  part 
censorship  has  been  imposed  in  the  areas  of  politics,  mor- 
als, and  religion  to  a  degree  consistent  with  the  dominant 
interests  of  the  times. ^^  The  relationship  between  consti- 

^9  Paul  Bixler,  "Uncle  Sam:  Author,  Printer,  Bookseller,"  American  Scholar, 
VIII  (1939),  494-500. 

30  James  L.  McCamy,  Government  Publicity  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1939). 

3'  James  R.  Mock  and  Cedric  Larsen,  Words  That  Won  the  War:  The  Story 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  igiy-igig  (Princeton:  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press,  1939). 

32  William  H.  Wickwar,  The  Struggle  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  181^-1832 
(London:  G.  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.,  1928);  Charles  R.  Gillett,  Burned  Books: 
Neglected  Chapters  in  British  History  and  Literature  (2  vols.;  New  York:  Co- 
lumbia University  Press,  1932);  Heinrich  Hubert  Houben,  Verbotene  Literatur 
von  der  klassischen  Zeit  bis  zur  Gegenwart:  Ein  kritisch-historisches  Lexicon  iiber 
verbotene  Biicher,  Zeitschriften  und  Theaterstiicke,  Schriftsteller  und  Verleger  (2 
vols.;  Berlin:  E.  Rowohlt,  1924-28). 
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tuted  authority  and  the  newspaper  implies  censorship  of  a 
preventive  and  a  punitive  sort."  Governmental  control  of 
the  production,  the  restriction,  and  the  distribution  of 
print  explains  the  influential  character  of  publications  in 
modern  "dictator"  countries. 3'' 

Such  preconditions,  then,  determine  the  nature  of  the 
publications  to  which  readers  are  exposed.  Any  one  publi- 
cation "represents"  the  various  interests  which  gave  rise  to 
it  and  which  deserve  a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  what- 
ever effects  the  publication  may  have.  When  we  speak  of 
the  effects  of  reading,  we  mean,  of  course,  the  effects  of 
reading  whatever  there  is  to  read.  Speculation  is  inviting 
but  idle  on  what  might  happen  if  other  publications  were 
available.  We  may,  however,  illustrate  by  suggesting  types 
of  publications  not  now  widely  produced,  their  probable 
readers,  and  the  reasons  for  their  nonproduction. 

Librarians  and  adult  educators  have  often  testified  to  a 
lack  of  books  at  once  authoritative  and  easy  to  read. 
Readers  with  meager  schooling  do  not  understand  even  the 
more  popular  books  and  hence  are  confined  to  newspapers 
and  vernacular  magazines.  The  expectation  that  more 
readable  books  on  subjects  of  primary  interest  would  at- 
tract such  readers  has  led  to  investigations  of  vocabulary 
difficulties  and  to  publishing  ventures  in  this  direction. 
The  preconditional  factors  which  account  for  the  previous 
nonproduction  of  this  kind  of  book  largely  concern  the 
publisher  who  believes  that  existing  books  are  sufficiently 
readable.  If  he  is  right,  then  the  nonproduction  of  such 

33  Lucy  Maynard  Salmon,  The  Newspaper  and  Authority  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1923). 

S'l  Harwood  L.  Childs  (ed.),  Propaganda  and  Dictatorship  ....  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1936). 
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books  is  unimportant;  if  the  educators  are  right,  then  their 
nonproduction  blocks  a  variety  of  possible  reading  effects. 
^^Minority  and  specialized  groups  often  feel  themselves 
deprived  of  publication  facilities.  Minority  political  groups 
are  frequently  unable  to  acquire  their  own  publishing 
plants,  and  the  control  of  other  plants  by  their  political 
opponents  restricts  their  use  of  the  regular  channels.  They 
consequently  find  it  difficult  to  reach  the  popular  audience 
with  their  special  points  of  view.  Political  proposals  of  an 
unorthodox  nature  are  seldom  restricted  from  publication 
in  books,  when  means  of  producing  the  books  can  be 
found;  but  they  are  restricted  in  newspapers  and  general 
magazines  by  the  publishers'  reluctance  to  offend  the  ma- 
jority sentiments. 
^  Specialized  groups  of  readers  are  distinguished  not  only 
by  their  politics  but  by  their  attitudes,  skills,  places  of 
residence,  and  by  many  other  characteristics.  Each  group 
naturally  prefers  publications  which  directly  concern  its 
own  peculiar  interests — which  the  machinery  of  produc- 
tion may  deny  them.  The  profit  motive  in  publishing  tends 
\/'  to  produce  generalized  rather  than  specialized  publica- 
tions. Search  for  the  widest  possible  readership  widens  the 
scope  of  publications  in  the  hope  of  extending  their  appeal. 
A  diluted  appeal  to  everyone,  a  publication  attempting  to 
satisfy  as  many  readers  as  possible,  has  in  this  country  to 
date  been  regarded  as  the  publisher's  best  bet.  Such  defer- 
ence to  the  general  reader  has  not  made  the  book  publisher 
prosperous,  but  it  has  tended  to  reinforce  many  unrealistic 
national  stereotypes.  The  more  we  learn  about  the  compo- 
sition of  the  reading  population,  the  more  reasonable  it  is 
to  expect  the  publishing  trades  to  benefit  by  publications 
aimed  more  directly  at  the  important  minorities. ) 


CHAPTER  III 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

WHAT  most  people  read  is  determined  largely  by 
the  publications  within  their  reach.  People  do  not 
read  publications  they  cannot  get,  and  they  are 
^    not  directly  affected  by  publications  they  do  not  read. 
'  What  people  would  read  if  they  could  and  what  they  ac- 
tually do  read  are  not  the  same.^  What  they  do  read  is  ex- 
plained in  large  part  by  the  system  of  distribution,  which 
r     encourages,  permits,  discourages,  or  prevents  the  reading 
of  certain  publications  by  certain  readers.^  Distribution  is 
hus  an  important  factor  in  the  social  effects  of  reading. 
^      It  is  also  noteworthy  that  readers  have  different  atti- 
•i  tudes  toward  the  agencies  of  distribution  themselves.  Pub- 
lications obtained  from  personal  and  approved  sources  are 
favored  above  those  obtained  from  impersonal  and  dis- 
approved sources.  A  reader  normally  gives  more  sympa- 
thetic attention  to  publications  received  from  his  close 
friends  or  from  a  library  specializing  in  his  own  interests 
than  to  those  received  from  a  stranger  or  from  a  general 
public  library.  The  friendliness  of  the  source  serves  to  in- 
troduce the  publication  and  so  tempers  the  reader's  recep- 
tion.    The    same    publication,    obtained    from    different 
^sources,  may  have  different  effects. 
v.«.jSeveral  factors,  in  combination,  attract  readers  to  print. 

'  Leon  Carnovsky,  "A  Study  of  the  Relationship  between  Reading  Interest 
and  Actual  Reading,"  Library  l^uarterly,  IV  (1934),  76-110. 

^  Douglas  Waples,  "The  Relation  of  Subject  Interests  to  Actual  R.eading," 
Library  Quarterly,  II  (1932),  42-70. 
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he  two  most  apparent  factors  are  the  content  of  the  pub- 
Hcation  and  the  readers'  predispositions.  If  the  two  are  re- 
pellent, no  reading  takes  place.  Both  operate  to  determine 
not  only  whether  a  person  reads  at  all  but  also  what  he 
reads.  They  define  the  reading  situation  in  terms  of  the 
psychological  distance  between  the  reader  and  the  publica- 
tion. But,  by  introducing  the  factor  of  distribution,  we  de- 
fine the  situation  also  in  terms  of  ^A^j/c<3/ distance,  a  condi- 
tion which  is  generally  underestimated. 

The  distribution  of  publications  by  public  institutions, 
like  libraries,  or  by  individuals,  like  booksellers,  is  a  well- 
developed  enterprise  because  reading  holds  a  favored  posi- 
tion in  our  culture.  There  are  large  incentives  toward  the 
distribution  of  "what  people  ought  to  read."  The  fact  that 
people  demand  reading  matter  because  they  happen  to  live 
in  a  reading  society  needs  only  to  be  stated  to  be  recog- 
nized, yet  its  very  obviousness  should  not  cause  us  to  neg- 
lect it.  Some  communities  value  reading  more  highly  than 
others,  and  they  read  more.^  Not  only  the  status  of  read- 
ing but  also  the  nature  of  what  is  read  is  affected  by  current 
social  attitudes. 

Particular  social  conditions  and  events  both  influence 
the  demand  for  publications.  For  example,  the  early  years  / 
of  the  depression  in  this  country  not  only  increased  thp 
number  of  readers  per  publication  but  changed  the  char- 
acter of  the  publications  read."*  As  economic  conditions  be- 
came worse,  more  people  turned  to  reading,  whether  to 
understand  their  common  problems,  or  to  escape  them,  or 
for  lack  of  other  inexpensive  things  to  do.  When  times  be- 

3  Louis  R.  Wilson,  The  Geography  of  Reading:  A  Study  oj  the  Distribution  and 
Status  of  Libraries  in  the  United  States  (Chicago:  American  Library  Association 
and  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1938). 

*  Douglas  Waples,  People  and  Print:  Social  Aspects  of  Reading  in  the  Depres- 
sion (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1937). 
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•came  better,  people  resumed  their  former  leisure-time  ac- 
tivities. If  times  should  become  considerably  worse,  people 
will  become  unable  to  sustain  an  interest  in  reading;  con- 
/tinued  depression  or  poverty  as  such  inhibits  reading  al- 
3/  most  entirely.^  Public  or  group  imitation  also  conditions 
demand;  people  tend  to  read  what  everyone  else  is  read- 
ing— the  best-seller  of  the  day,  the  most-discussed  author, 
the  currently  crucial  issue.  The  increased  tempo  of  modern 
life,  together  with  the  ready  supply  of  the  most  recent 
publications,  stimulates  most  adults  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  by  reading.  Vocational  and  educational  compulsions 
to  read  are  almost  unavoidable;  together  they  probably 
account  for  most  of  what  is  read  by  the  groups  who  do  the 
most  reading.  Leisure  time^  and  appropriate  physical  sur- 
roundings are  other  environmental  incentives. 

Against  the  background  of  such  conditions  we  may  no- 
tice the  agencies  of  distribution  themselves.  As  already 
stated,  they  largely  determine  who  reads  what.  Their  in- 
fluence upon  the  nature  and  hence  upon  the  effects  of  what 
is  read  is  restricted  only  to  the  extent  that  some  readers 
take  the  trouble  to  obtain  by  their  own  efforts  what  they 
want.'  Given  the  necessary  time  and  money,  the  reader 
who  persists  in  the  attempt  to  find  the  publications  he 
wants  will  probably  succeed.  But  the  readers — mostly 
academicians — who  do  take  such  trouble  are  negligibly 
few;  most  readers  are  content  with  what  the  agencies  sup- 
ply. 

5  P.  F.  Lazarsfeld  and  Marie  Lazarsfeld-Jahoda,  "Die  Arbeitslosen  von  Mar- 
ienthal ....,"  Psychologische  Monographien,  Vol.  V  (Leipzig:  S.  Hirzel,  1933). 

^  Pitirim  A.Sorokin  and  Clarence  Q.  Berger,  Time-Budgets  of  Human  Behavior 
(Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1939). 

7  Douglas  Waples,  "Belgian  Scholars  and  Their  Libraries,"  Library  Quarterly, 
X  (1940),  '^3^-(>3- 
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The  channels  of  distribution  canalize  both  readers  and 
publications.  Readers  of  certain  characteristics  are  ordi- 
narily exposed  to  certain  kinds  of  publications;  certain 
kinds  of  publications  are  ordinarily  exposed  to  readers  of 
certain  characteristics.  The  system  of  distribution  thus 
becomes  a  system  of  limiting  exposure.  The  reader  is  sel- 
dom a  free  agent,  with  an  unrestricted  choice.  He  must 
generally  adapt  his  reading  to  "the  state  of  the  market." 
The  machinery  of  distribution  thus  controls  the  reader's 
exposures  to  print.  It  blocks  his  entrance  into  some  read- 
ing situations  and  "pushes"  him  into  others.  It  may  bring 
together  a  reader  and  the  publication  he  wants  to  read,  or 
it  may  keep  them  apart. 

Hence  distribution  appears  to  have  both  negative  and 
positive  roles.  It  is  negative  whenever  it  fails  to  supply  .,^^ 
what  the  readers  want;  it  is  positive  whenever  it  brings  f 
readers  and  congenial  publications  together.  The  positive 
role,  in  turn,  has  different  aspects,  depending  upon  whether 
the  selection  results  primarily  from  the  reader's  initiative 
or  from  the  convenience  of  the  supply. 

Students  of  the  distribution  of  print  are  concerned  with 
the  question  "Who  reads  what  and  where  does  he  get  it?"* 
Enough  has  been  said  to  suggest  that  the  source  of  reading 
matter  has  much  to  do  with  its  character.  "Who  reads 
what?"  should  be  answered  in  terms  of  the  three  com- 
ponents— readers,  agencies  of  distribution,  and  publica- 
tions. By  holding  each  one  constant  in  turn,  and  varying 
the  other  two,  we  may  describe  distribution  separately  in 
terms  of  each  factor.  We  may  start  with  the  agency  of  dis- 
tribution itself,  e.g.,  the  bookstore,  and  ask  what  publica- 
tions it  circulates  to  whom;  and,  of  course,  we  may  study 
the  net  effect  of  all  agencies  on  the  distribution  of  all  publi- 

*  Waples,  People  and  Print. 
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cations  to  all  readers.  Or  we  may  start  with  certain  kinds 
of  publications  and  ask  how  (i.e.,  by  what  agency)  they 
are  distributed  to  whom.  Or  we  may  start  with  certain 
groups  of  readers  and  ask  what  publications  they  obtain 
through  what  agencies.  All  three  approaches  involve  a 
common  body  of  material,  but  each  is  useful  in  its  own 
context.  No  one  of  them  gives  a  complete  picture  of  the 
patterns  of  distribution  without  the  other  two — unless,  of 
course,  the  data  have  been  secured  from  a  reliable  sample 
of  the  entire  population.  (In  this  case,  in  addition  to  the 
other  conventional  implications  of  a  reliable  sample,  re- 
Hability  must  mean  that  the  reliable  sample  of  readers  is 
known  to  receive  a  reliable  sample  of  existing  publications, 
which  are  known  to  be  distributed  proportionally  by  all 
existing  agencies.) 

Because  our  concern  here  is  to  describe  distribution  as  a 
factor  in  the  social  effects  of  reading,  we  shall  view  the 
relationships  from  the  standpoint  of  the  distributing  agen- 
cies. Their  activities  are  influential  in  several  ways.  The 
agencies  may  distribute  a  publication  to  the  readers  for 
whom  the  author  intended  it,  or  they  may  not.  They  may 
bring  to  the  reader  those  publications  which  tend  to  con- 
firm his  predispositions,  or  they  may  bring  him  publica- 
tions which  question  and  challenge  his  loyalties.  They  may 
"push"  the  circulation  of  the  general  and  popular  as 
against  the  specialized  and  scholarly,  or  of  the  interested  as 
against  the  detached,  or  of  the  false  as  against  the  true.  In 
short,(what  some  authors  want  to  tell  readers  and  what 
some  readers  would  like  to  be  told  are  often  different  from 
\/  what  readers  actually  are  told.  And  the  differences  are  at- 
tributable in  large  part  to  the  functioning  of  the  agencies 
of  distributions 

The  evidence  needed  to  meet  the  question  "Who  reads 
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what?"  may  be  indicated  by  the  figure  of  a  block-pyramid 


of  four  recessive  blocks:     1 '  h     The  bottom  block, 

which  is  the  largest,  represents  the  total  production  of 
print  during  a  given  period  of  time.  Figures  on  total  pro- 
duction of  print  are  available  for  this  country  and  for  sev- 
eral other  countries.  The  next  largest  block  represents  the 
holdings  of  particular  agencies;  from  all  the  publications 
available  the  agencies  select  those  which  best  meet  their 
own  requirements,  which  best  satisfy  their  clienteles. 
Stock  lists  of  the  various  agencies  are  often  available,  and, 
when  they  are  not,  inventories  can  usually  be  made.  The 
third  block  represents  the  clienteles  of  particular  agencies, 
the  different  kinds  of  people  attracted  by  their  stocks  in 
trade.  The  agencies  generally  know  who  their  clients  are. 
And  the  topmost  and  smallest  block  represents  the  actual 
distribution  of  typical  publications  to  typical  readers  by 
typical  agencies.  Data  so  organized  are  obtainable  only  by 
intensive  analyses  of  reading  in  typical  communities.  Such 
community  studies  show  what  titles  are  distributed  by 
each  agency  to  each  typical  group  of  readers. 

The  study  of  "who  reads  what  from  which  sources,"  then, 
must  logically  start  with  consideration  of  the  totality  of 
publications  and  the  totality  of  people,  for  they  are  the 
bases  on  which  the  agencies  of  distribution  depend.  The 
agency  selects  publications  from  one  and  attracts  readers 
from  the  other.  The  gross  categories,  of  course,  permit  de- 
scription only  in  comparable  gross  terms.  For  example,  an- 
nual data  on  the  production  of  print  are  reported  by  broad 
form  divisions,  as  book,  magazine,  and  newspaper;  by 
broad  literary  divisions,  as  fiction  and  nonfiction;  and  by 
broad  subject  divisions,  as  history,  chemistry,  and  philoso- 
phy. Figures  are  also  available  for  such  other  classifica- 
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tions  as  periodicals  and  newspapers  with  different  frequen- 
cies of  publication,  or  new  books  as  against  new  editions  as 
against  reprints.'  However,  the  available  data  on  produc- 
tion do  not  describe  the  total  output  of  print  in  much  more 
detail  than  this.  The  description  of  the  population  is  avail- 
able only  in  the  relatively  gross  terms  of  the  census,  but 
even  so  it  is  somewhat  more  satisfactory  for  our  purposes 
than  the  ready-made  descriptions  of  existing  publications. 
Census  reports  supply  data  on  such  personal  items  as  age, 
sex,  education,  and  occupation,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  the  population,  local  or  national,  is  ordina- 
rily limited  to  such  information. 

Such  large-scale  descriptions  of  publications  and  people 
make  it  possible  to  compare  the  reading  done  by  large 
social  groups.  They  answer  questions  like  the  following: 
What  are  the  differences  between  the  total  production  of 
books,  classed  by  subject,  and  the  holdings  or  accessions  of 
typical  book  agencies,  also  classed  by  subject?  What  parts 
of  the  total  population  do  the  particular  agencies  cover.? 
The  answers  show  the  differences  between  the  publications 
produced  and  the  publications  distributed.  They  also  show 
which  groups  obtain  most  publications  of  each  subject  class 
from  each  agency.  Furthermore,  the  large-scale  descrip- 
tions make  it  possible  to  follow  through  extended  periods 
of  time  the  changes  in  publications  to  which  readers  are 
most  exposed. 

From  the  whole  production  of  print,  different  agencies 
select  different  publications,  and  their  selections  are  deter- 
mined by  several  factors.  First,  of  course,  the  selection  of 
publications  is  limited  to  the  publications  available.  Sec- 
ond, the  administrative  objectives  of  the  institution  are 

'*~For  references  see  nn.  6  and  7  in  chap.  iv. 
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//involved;"  an  agency  whose  purpose  is  to  make  money  will 
not  stock  the  same  publications  as  an  agency  which  serves 
an  educational  purpose.  Another  factor  is  the  success  of 
the  staff  in  selecting  from  the  whole  field  of  publications 
those  titles  which  best  serve  their  purposes;  the  basis  of 
such  selection  ranges  from  an  out-and-out  guess  to  a 
thorough  appraisal  of  all  the  elements  involved."  One  such 
element  is  the  user,  who  virtually  decides  what  the  agency 
supplies  whenever  the  agency  deliberately  selects  publica- 
tions in  terms  of  his  interests  and  desires.  As  always,  the 
budget  of  the  agency  conditions  everything  it  does.  More 
money  means  a  larger  and  more  varied  stock;  it  permits 
the  addition  of  marginal  publications  to  satisfy  the  mar- 
ginal user.  The  combined  effects  of  such  conditions  explain 
the  publications  selected  by  the  various  agencies. 

The  publications  carried  by  the  agencies  differentiate 
their  clienteles.  The  publications  supplied  by  a  particular 
agency  largely  determine  who  will  patronize  it.  Thus,  the 
entire  reading  population  may  be  pieced  together  by  com- 
bining the  clients  of  the  various  agencies.  The  nonreaders 
Aiay  be  illiterate  or  foreign  or  poorly  educated  or  beyond 
/the  reach  of  any  distributor,  but,  for  whatever  reasons, 
they  are  not  included  in  the  clientele  of  any  agency.  The 
newspaper  and  the  magazine  reader  are  supplied  by  mail 
(subscription)  and  by  the  newsstand,  whereas  the  book 
reader  generally  patronizes  the  bookstore  or  the  library. 
His  interests  determine  whether  he  will  patronize  the  rental 
library,  for  recent  light  fiction,  or  the  specialized  library, 

"  Douglas  Waples,  "People  and  Libraries,"  in  Carleton  B.  Joeckel  (ed.), 
Current  Issues  in  Library  Administration  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1939),  PP- 355-70- 

"  Louis  R.  Wilson  (ed.).  The  Practice  of  Book  Selection  (Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1940). 
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for  the  technical  monograph.  Reading  behavior  and  read- 
ing interests  are,  of  course,  conditioned  by  such  traits  as 
the  sex,  age,  education,  and  occupation  of  the  readers,  so 
we  may  describe  the  cHents  in  these  terms."  Proximity 
largely  determines  the  use  of  various  sources;  city  residents 
may  patronize  the  rental  library  or  the  neighborhood 
branch  of  the  public  library,  but  rural  people  must  rely 
upon  subscriptions  or  purchase.  And,  finally,  the  factor  of  / 
cost  differentiates  the  clienteles;  only  people  who  can  af- 
ford it  patronize  the  bookstore  and  the  rental  library. 
Such  factors  distinguish  the  clients  of  one  agency  from 
those  of  another  and  hence  condition  the  distribution  of 
typical  publications  to  typical  readers. 

Here  we  come  to  the  top  block  of  our  figure,  which  repre- 
sents the  most  exact  answer  to  the  central  question,  "Who 
reads  what  and  where  does  he  get  it?"  Available  data  pro- 
vide a  reasonably  comprehensive  answer  for  the  reading  of 
urban  residents,^^  but  less  is  known  about  the  reading  of 
rural  people.  Studies  of  the  changes  in  reading  behavior 
through  time  suggest  that  they  are  gradual.  Few  abrupt 

"  Ethel  M.  Fair,  "The  Public  Library  versus  Other  Sources  of  Books" 
(unpublished  Master's  thesis,  Graduate  Library  School,  University  of  Chicago, 
1935);  William  C.  Haygood,  fVho  Uses  the  Public  Library:  A  Survey  of  the 
Patrons  of  the  Circulation  and  Reference  Departments  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1938). 

'^  Douglas  Waples,  "Community  Studies  in  Reading:  L  Reading  in  the 
Lower  East  Side,"  Library  ^uarterly^  III  (1933),  1-20;  Leon  Carnovsky,  "Com- 
munity Studies  in  Reading:  IL  Hinsdale,  a  Suburb  of  Chicago,"  Library  Quar- 
terly, V  (1935),  1-30;  Helen  A.  Ridgway,  "Community  Studies  in  Reading: 
in.  Reading  Habits  of  Adult  Non-users  of  the  Public  Library,"  Library  Quar- 
terly, VI  (1936),  1-33;  Laurel  Krieg,  "Community  Studies  in  Reading:  IV.  A 
Middle  Western  Manufacturing  Community,"  Library  Quarterly,  IX  (1939), 
72-86;  Douglas  Waples  and  Leon  Carnovsky,  Libraries  and  Readers  in  the  State 
of  New  York:  The  State's  Administration  of  Public  and  School  Libraries  with 
Reference  to  the  Educational  Values  of  Library  Services  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1939);  Ralph  E.  Ellsworth,  "The  Distribution  of  Books  and 
Magazines  in  Selected  Communities"  (unpublished  Doctor's  dissertation. 
Graduate  Library  School,  University  of  Chicago,  1937). 
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changes  occur  even  during  periods  of  social  crisis,  like  the 
early  thirties. '"^ 

A  knowledge  of  what  publications  are  distributed  to 
what  readers  by  different  agencies  makes  it  possible  to 
evaluate  the  agencies.  The  effects  of  given  kinds  of  reading 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  agencies  which  distribute  the 
publications  read.  It  is  thus  permissible  to  speak  of  the  so- 
cial effects  of  the  agencies  themselves.  The  role  of  the  dis- 
tributor ranges  from  that  of  the  advertiser,  interested 
merely  perhaps  in  the  widest  possible  distribution,  to  the 
disinterestedness  of  the  research  librarian,  who  carefully 
selects  his  materials  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  few  specialized 
readers.  Whatever  we  know  about  the  social  effects  of 
reading  may  be  used  to  magnify  the  socially  desirable 
effects,  through  manipulation  of  the  factor  most  readily 
controlled,  namely,  the  agencies  of  distribution. 

The  distribution  of  publications  may  be  considered  from 
a  remote  or  a  proximate  point  of  view.  We  may  a-sk  ques- 
tions about  the  gross  distribution  of  publications  over  the 
entire  country,  or  we  may  ask  about  kinds  of  publications 
distributed  to  kinds  of  readers  by  particular  agencies. 
Both  are  necessary  for  a  complete  description  of  distribu- 
tion. 

Both  approaches  show  wide  variations  in  the  supply  of 
printed  matter.  From  the  gross  distribution  of  total  publi- 
cations by  region  or  state,  down  to  the  relative  accessibility 
of  specified  publications  in  particular  neighborhoods,  the 
keynote  is  variation  in  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  pub- 
lications available.  For  example,  in  terms  of  states  and  re- 
gions, free  accessibility  to  print  in  the  United  States  ranges 
from  the  low  of  the  rural  South  to  the  high  of  New  England 

'■»  Waples,  People  and  Print. 
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and  the  Pacific  Coast. '^  Equally  wide  variations  are  re- 
vealed by  the  distribution  of  book  and  magazine  sales 
throughout  the  country/^ "Analysis  of  library  distribution 
by  counties  indicates  the  diflferences  in  accessibility  within 
a  state/'  and  similar  differences  are  presented  even  within 
the  unified  library  system  of  a  single  city.^^  This  states  the 
case  in  quantitative  terms,  but  a  similar  variation  prevails 
in  the  accessibility  to  diflferent  kinds  of  pubHcations;  for 
example,  the  holdings  of  a  selected  list  of  books  in  some 
eighty  public  libraries  in  the  Chicago  area  ranged  from 
"nearly  complete"  to  "negligible."^'  Many  other  studies 
could  be  cited  to  emphasize  the  same  point,  namely,  that 
the  accessibility  of  publications  to  readers  varies  and  that 
this  variation  may  be  expressed  in  terms  both  of  the  publi- 
cations and  of  the  readers.  That  is,  some  publications  are 
more  widely  accessible  than  others,  and  some  readers  are 
better  able  to  satisfy  their  reading  needs  than  others.  Both 
conditions  operate  to  make  actual  reading  somehow  dif- 
ferent from  reading  as  it  would  be  if  distribution  did  not 
come  between  the  reader  and  the  publications  he  wants.  It 
is  in  this  discrepancy  between  reading  as  it  is  and  reading 
as  it  would  be  that  distribution  conditions  the  social  effects 
of  reading. 

Differences  between  actual  reading  and  desired  reading, 
then,  are  traced  to  differences  in  accessibility  to  the  desired 

's  Wilson,  The  Geography  of  Reading. 

'^O.  H.  Cheney,  Economic  Survey  oj  the  Book  Industry,  ig^o-ig^i  (New 
York:  National  Association  of  Book  Publishers,  1931). 

"  George  Flint  Purdy,  "Public  Library  Service  in  the  Middle  West,"  Library 
Quarterly,  VIII  (1938),  346-72. 

''  Lowell  Martin,  "Public  Library  Provision  of  Books  about  Social  Prob- 
lems," Library  Quarterly,  IX  (1939),  249-72. 

'9  Leon  Carnovsky,  "Public  Library  Book  Collections,"  Library  ^arterly, 
V  (1935),  261-88. 
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publications;  and  differences  in  accessibility  are  traced  to 
variations  in  the  patterns  of  distribution.  Hence  we  are 
obliged  to  find  the  causes  of  such  variations.  Variations 
may  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  people  involved  or  from 
the  nature  of  the  distributing  agency — a  distinction  similar 
to  that  made  in  chapter  ii  between  the  factors  deriving 
from  popular  demand  for  publications  and  those  deriving 
from  the  particular  agents  responsible.  The  nature  of  the 
community  accounts  for  the  relative  support  given  to  the 
existing  agencies  and  in  part  for  the  character  of  their 
holdings.  The  nature  of  the  agencies  explains  the  patterns 
of  distribution  which  result  from  the  objectives  and  the 
practices  of  the  particular  agencies.  Both  factors  deter- 
mine the  kinds  of  print  which  are  most,  somewhat,  or  least 
available. 

Certain  characteristics  of  a  population  affect  the  distri- 
bution of  print.'"'  The  first  characteristic  is  wealth,  collec- 
tive and  individual.  The  distribution  of  print,  like  the  dis- 
tribution of  anything  else,  costs  money;  and  if  that  money 
is  not  available,  neither  is  the  print.  A  poor  population 
cannot  support  the  institutions  which  ordinarily  distribute 
reading  matter,  e.g.,  a  good  public  library,  and  some  indi- 
viduals cannot  afford  to  buy  the  publications  they  want. 
COf  all  the  social  indices  with  which  the  distribution  of  print 
can  be  correlated,  the  economic  index  ranks  highest.  Next 
to  it  comes  a  closely  related  factor,  the  density  of  popula- 
tion. Print  is  more  accessible  in  cities  than  in  towns,  in 
towns  than  in  villages,  and  in  villages  than  on  the  farm. 
The  reason  is,  of  course,  that  the  denser  the  population, 
the  lower  the  costs  of  distribution.) 

Other  community  differences  which  condition  the  avail- 
ability of  publications  are  abundant  leisure  time  and  the 

*"  Wilson,  The  Geography  of  Reading. 
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absence  of  other  leisure  diversions  that  compete  with  read- 
ing. A  high  age  level  tends  to  promote  distribution,  where- 
'as  high  industrialization  tends  to  restrict  it.^^  The  higher 
the  educational  level  of  the  population,  the  more  and  the 
"better"  the  publications  supplied  to  it."  Availability  to 
print  is  less  than  normal  for  certain  minority  groups,  such 
as  foreigners'^  and  southern  Negroes. '''  People  who  prefer 
the  general  and  popular  publications  are  better  served  than 
those  who  prefer  specialized  and  technical  titles.  Two 
other  factors  which  make  for  accessibility  are  a  generally 
favorable  attitude  toward  reading  as  such  and  a  relatively 
high  reliance  upon  it.'^ 
/  It  is  important  to  note  that  quantity  and  quality  of  dis- 

\  /  tribution  and  of  reading  do  not  go  hand  in  hand.  That  is, 
Y  the  people  who  read  the  most  do  not  necessarily  read  the 
"best."  This  has  been  indicated  in  several  studies,  ranging 
from  the  reading  of  high-school  students'^  to  that  of  whole 
cities. ''  The  latter  revealed  little  correspondence  between 
rankings  of  cities  by  relative  sales  of  popular  magazines 
and  by  relative  sales  of  selected  magazines  of  "high  cul- 

^' Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld  and  Rowena  Wyant,  "Magazines  in  90  Cities — Who 
Reads  What?"  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  I  (October,  1937),  29-41. 

"  Robert  A.  Miller,  "The  Relation  of  Reading  Characteristics  to  Social 
Indexes,"  American  Journal  oj  Sociology,  XLI  (May,  19.36),  738-56. 

'3  William  M.  Randall,  "What  Can  the  Foreigner  Find  To  Read  in  the  Public 
Library?"  Library  Quarterly,  I  (1931),  79-88. 

^1  Louis  R.  Wilson  and  Edward  A.  Wight,  County  Library  Service  in  the  South: 
A  Study  oj the  Rosenwald  County  Library  Demonstration  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1935). 

^5  Helen  L.  Butler,  "The  Status  of  Reading  as  a  Means  of  Communication- — 
an  Experimental  Approach"  (unpublished  Master's  dissertation.  Graduate  Li- 
brary School,  University  of  Chicago,  1933). 

'^  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  "The  Study  of  Adolescent  Reading  by  the  Progressive 
Education  Association,"  in  Louis  R.  Wilson  (ed.).  Library  Trends  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1937),  pp.  269-85. 

'^  Lazarsfeld  and  .Wyant,  op.  cit. 
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tural  content";  the  second  ranking  correlated  positively 
with  the  educational  expenditures  of  the  cities,  but  the 
first  did  not. 

In  addition  to  the  causes  of  variations  which  are  found 
in  community  differences,  there  are  those  which  lie  with 
the  distributors  of  print.  The  distributors'  motives  condi- 
tion distribution  in  several  distinguishable  ways.  One  ob- 
vious motive  is  the  desire  for  profits.  For  convenience  of 
discussion,  this  commercial  motive  may  be  subdivided. 
We  may  speak  of  those  agencies  which  sell  or  rent  print 
directly,  e.g.,  the  bookstore  and  the  rental  library;  and 
those  which  sell  their  services  as  distributors,  e.g.,  the 
newspaper  which  uses  circulation  to  attract  advertising 
revenue.  The  two  overlap  somewhat,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
newspaper,  but  the  distinction  is  useful. 

The  agencies  which  sell  direct  are  the  rental  library,  the 
bookstore,  the  book  club,  the  subscription  agency,  and  the 
newsstand.  Newspapers  and  magazines  excluded,  the  na- 
ture of  the  print  they  distribute  falls  mainly  into  three 
groups.  They  provide  the  most  popular  titles  at  the  lowest 
cost  to  the  widest  public;  they  meet  the  demands  for  spe- 
cialized, technical,  and  expensive  publications  on  the  part 
of  readers  able  to  pay  for  them;  and  they  distribute  the 
recent  title  to  readers  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  satis- 
factions of  being  up  to  date.^*  The  book  club  especially 
serves  to  provide  the  latest  title;  and,  of  course,  the  sub- 
scription agency  and  the  newsstand  also  exploit  the  recency 
of  their  wares.  Through  advertising,  personal  recommen- 
dations, and  other  methods,  such  agencies  have  at  times 
made  a  best-seller  out  of  an  otherwise  undistinguished 
book. 

''  Adolph  Kroch,  "A  Great  Bookstore  in  Action,"  in  Louis  R.  Wilson  (ed.). 
The  Practice  of  Book  Selection  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1940), 
pp.  288-319. 
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The  other  profit  agencies — those  which  lean  on  advertis- 
ing— exert  all  their  energies  to  extend  their  markets.  The 
low  costs  of  the  newspaper  and  the  popular  magazine,  of 
course,  result  from  their  wide  circulations.  Usually  the 
widest  mass  distribution  is  desired;  but  still  more  con- 
spicuous is  the  profit  motive  where  the  aim  is  a  class  dis- 
tribution— that  is,  a  distribution  among  the  economically 
favored  groups.^^  Xhe.  distribution  of  print  is  generally 
most  efficient  wherever  it  is  most  profitable. 

(^nother  factor  which  conditions  distribution  is  the  insti- 
tutional objectives  of  the  nonprofit  agencies,  e.g.,  the  pub- 
lic library  and  the  academic  library.  The  holdings  of  the 
typical  nonprofit  agency  are  determined  by  the  purpose  of 
the  particular  institution:  information  or  research  service, 
provision  of  the  unusual  or  expensive  or  "educational" 
publication,  or  of  diverting  titles  of  a  not-too-bad  quality. 
The  academic  library  and  the  public  library  generally  re- 
strict accessibility  by  setting  minimal  "'literary"  standards 
below  which  they  will  not  stock  or  supply  publications.  A 
similar  restriction  is  exercised  upon  titles  of  an  "obscene" 
or  otherwise  "dangerous"  character.  Related  to  the  matter 
of  objectives  is  the  prestige  status  of  the  agencies,  which 
tends  to  increase  or  decrease  their  use  among  various 
groups  of  readers. 

*^till  another  factor,  present  in  all  agencies,  involves  the 
judgment  and  the  activities  of  the  administrator  and  the 
staff  of  each  agency,  i.e.,  of  the  people  who  decide  what 
particular  publications  the  agency  shall  stock  and  pro- 
mote. It  is  they  who  apply  the  generalized  objectives  of 
the  agency  to  the  actual  publications  the  publishers  sup- 
ply. They  may  exercise  this  responsibility  by  a  sort  of  in- 

'9  James  L.  Palmer,  Survey  of  Daily  Newspaper  Home  Coverage  in  Metropolitan 
Chicago  (Chicago:  Chicago  Daily  News,  Inc.,  1934). 
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tuitive  guess  at  what  their  clientele  would  like  to  read,  or 
they  may  use  more  reliable  methods  of  selection.  But  they 
must  make  the  choices  which,  once  made,  are  of  major 
importance  in  determining  what  people  will  read.^°  They 
also  influence  the  choice  of  reading  by  various  physical  ar- 
rangements of  books,  displays,  book  lists,  personal  recom- 
mendations, and  other  methods  designed  to  encourage  the 
circulation  of  some  publications  at  the  expense  of  others. 

A  final  factor  relates  to  the  '^'educational"  or  propaganda 
purposes  of  various  special-interest  groups.  As  indicated  in 
the  second  chapter,  many  pressure  groups  cause  publica- 
tions to  be  produced;  and  they  also  cause  them  to  be  cir- 
culated to  the  persons  they  seek  to  convert.  Such  distribu- 
tion may  be  carried  on  for  profit,  sometimes  it  is  carried  on 
at  cost,  but  usually  it  is  free,  in  order  to  achieve  the  widest 
possible  distribution.  Both  the  content  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  publications  are  aimed  at  particular  groups. 
The  reading  of  this  material,  ranging  from  advertising  ap- 
peals to  political  broadsides,  is  explained  almost  wholly  by 
its  availability.  Here  the  distributor  has  his  greatest  in- 
fluence upon  the  selection  of  reading.  Second-class  mail  is 
the  favored  channel  of  distribution.  The  proportion  which 
second-class  mail  is  of  what  the  modal  reader  reads  is  at 
present  unknown,  but  it  may  well  be  impressively  large. 
The  receipt  of  print  in  this  manner  is  in  a  sense  a  rough 
measure  of  the  status  of  the  receivers;  they  are  predomi- 
nantly middle  class  or  higher,  and  hence  their  persuasion  is 
worth  the  cost  and  effort. 

Such  factors  are  mainly  responsible  for  differences  be- 
tween what  we  do  read  and  what  we  might  read  if  we 
could.  The  factors  serve  both  to  explain  variations  in  the 
supply  of  print  and  to  suggest  how  the  system  of  distribu- 

30  Wilson  (ed.).  The  Practice  oj  Book  Selection. 
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tion  conditions  the  reading  done  and  hence  conditions  the 
social  effects  of  reading.  The  nature  of  the  conditioning 
may  be  suggested  by  the  extremes.  On  a  scale  which 
ranked  people  by  their  relative  access  to  the  publications 
they  want,  what  kinds  of  people  would  fall  at  each  end.'' 
And,  similarly,  on  a  scale  ranking  kinds  of  publications  by 
their  relative  availability  to  the  people  who  want  them, 
which  publications  would  fall  at  each  end? 

The  person  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  lives  in  the  country 
and  hence  does  without  the  public  agencies  commonly 
available  in  the  city.  He  is  poor  and  hence  cannot  buy  the 
publications  he  wants.  He  has  specialized  interests,  and 
hence  the  few  agencies  to  which  he  does  have  access  are 
not  equipped  to  meet  his  needs.  With  the  machinery  of  dis- 
tribution thus  frustrating  the  satisfaction  of  his  reading 
interests,  the  person  may  not  read  at  all.  But  whether  he 
does  read  or  not,  his  reading  behavior  is  clearly  affected  by 
the  system  of  distribution. 

So  is  the  reading  behavior  of  the  person  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scale.  He  lives  in  the  city,  and  hence  at  small  in- 
convenience he  can  patronize  any  one  of  several  different 
agencies.  He  is  wealthy  and  hence  can  buy  whatever  print 
he  cannot  secure  otherwise.  Furthermore,  his  income  sta- 
tus will  plant  him  on  various  "sucker  lists"  for  free  copies 
of  many  publications;  he  will  have  a  heavy  second-class 
mail.  He  has  general  and  popular  interests,  and  hence  he  is 
readily  satisfied  by  the  stock  of  the  noncommercial  agen- 
cies which  he  is  free  to  use.  The  machinery  of  distribution 
seems  to  operate  specifically  to  satisfy  his  reading  inter- 
ests. Up  and  down  the  scale,  between  the  two  extremes, 
fall  other  readers  of  various  kinds,  affected  in  varying  de- 
grees by  the  agencies  of  distribution  within  their  reach. 

The  system  distinguishes  among  kinds  of  pubHcations  as 
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well  as  among  kinds  of  people.  Newspapers  and  popular 
magazines  are  given  a  favored  position;  they  are  ordinarily- 
delivered  to  the  home,  and  they  are  never  farther  away 
than  the  corner  drugstore.  Recent  titles  and  popular  fic- 
tion can  be  secured  from  the  nearest  rental  library  or  book- 
store. Because  they  are  cheap,  various  popularizations, 
pamphlets,  government  documents,  and  other  inexpensive 
or  free  materials  find  wide  distribution. 

Other  kinds  of  print  are  harder  to  secure.  If  it  is  sup- 
plied at  all,  the  exceptional  publication  must  be  supplied 
by  the  exceptional  agency.  Foreign  titles,  limited  editions, 
technical  journals,  and  scholarly  monographs  have  special 
outlets.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  expensive  item  and  the 
noncurrent  item  are  less  available  than  the  cheap  and  the 
recent.  Generally,  the  more  highly  specialized  the  publica- 
tion, the  less  readily  it  can  be  secured.  Also  in  this  way, 
then,  by  favoring  some  publications  against  others,  the 
system  of  distribution  modifies  the  correspondence  be- 
tween subject  interests  and  actual  reading.  It  conditions 
our  actual  reading  and  is  therefore  partly  responsible  for  its 
social  effects. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
THE  CONTENT  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

THE  eflfects  of  reading  can  be  understood  only  when 
the  several  factors  are  considered  in  combination. 
But  if  there  is  a  central  factor  in  the  effects  of 
reading,  it  is  the  content  of  the  publication  read.  The 
reading  content  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  differences 
between  the  social  effects  of  reading  and  the  social  effects 
of  other  communications  and  other  experiences.  The  con- 
ditions of  production  and  distribution,  as  discussed  in  the 
two  preceding  chapters,  must  be  known  before  one  can 
explain  how  the  content  came  to  be  or  what  readers  are 
exposed  to  it.  Yet  the  influence  of  conditions  affecting  both 
production  and  distribution  has  been  exercised  before  the 
reading  actually  takes  place. ^ 

The  two  main  parts  of  the  reading  situation  are  the 
reader  and  what  he  reads.  Any  effects  of  reading  imply  in- 
teraction between  the  reader's  predispositions  and  the  con- 
tent of  the  publication.  To  explain  the  effects  of  typical 
reading  situations,  the  relative  direction  and  strength  of 
the  two  factors  must  be  known.  In  any  particular  reading 
situation  one  must  know  in  what  direction  and  with  what 
intensity  the  reader  is  predisposed  to  respond  and  in  what 
direction  and  with  what  intensity  the  publication  stimu- 
lates him  to  respond.  The  present  chapter  discusses  the 
nature  of  such  directions  and  intensities,  as  determined  by 
the  content  of  the  publications  read. 

'  The  influence  of  preconditions  is  exerted  through  the  publication;  that  is, 
preconditions  influence  publications  and  publications  influence  readers. 
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There  are  as  many  ways  of  describing  publications  as 
there  are  reasons  for  wanting  to  know  about  them.  Publi- 
cations can  be  classed  by  date,  size,  format,  cost,  subject 
matter,  literary  qualities,  or  relevance  to  human  wants. 
Various  interests  have  led  different  people  to  ask  different 
questions  about  publications;  and  descriptions  of  the  same 
publications  may  differ  because  they  serve  different  pur- 
poses. Publishers  are  interested  in  production  figures  for 
broad  types  and  kinds  of  publications.  Librarians  use  sub- 
ject headings  and  classification  schemes  to  arrange  book 
collections  by  divisions  of  knowledge.  Critics  deal  with  the 
literary  and  aesthetic  elements,  and  teachers  class  publica- 
tions by  their  relative  difficulty  for  students. 

The  ways  of  classifying  content  which  best  serve  the 
present  purpose  are  probably  the  classifications  used  by 
the  advertisers  and  by  the  social  scientists.  Advertisers 
and  propagandists  analyze  publications  in  terms  of  their 
effectiveness  in  exploiting  the  reader-consumer  and  the 
reader-citizen.  Social  scientists  analyze  publications  to  de- 
scribe changes  in  social  attitudes  through  time  and  for 
other  indications  of  social  conflicts  and  processes.  Each  of 
the  descriptions  has  its  own  uses  and  its  own  limitations. 
And  once  the  uses  and  limitations  of  the  conventional  de- 
scriptions are  recognized,  they  can  be  modified  in  whatever 
fashion  will  best  produce  the  description  desired. 

/The  description  we  desire  is  one  which  will  best  reveal 
the  differences  among  publications  which  have  most  to  do 
with  differences  in  the  effects  of  reading^  Hence,  the  ques- 
tions we  shall  ask  about  content  should  employ  psycho- 
logical and  social  terms  instead  of  terms  which  apply  mere- 
ly to  the  publication  per  se.^  The  purpose  is  not  merely  to 
relate  the  publication  to  the  reader  but  to  describe  it  in 

'  For  a  discussion  of  content  analysis  in  these  terms  see  Appen.  B. 
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terms  of  its  observed  effects  on  the  reader.  And  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  description  is  measured  by  its  explanatory 
value  in  the  particular  context.^  Since  the  purpose  is  to 
discover  the  way  and  the  degree  in  which  the  publication 
affects  the  reader,  the  terms  of  analysis  must  refer  both  to 
publications  and  to  readers. 

This  reference  takes  its  cue  from  the  demands  of  the 
reader.  His  needs  and  desires  must  be  postulated,  in  order 
to  describe  the  publication  in  terms  of  his  needs  and  de- 
sires. For  example,  if  the  reader  has  a  subordinate  social 
status,  the  content  analysis  would  ask  what  compensatory 
satisfactions  he  gets  from  the  publication.  Does  his  read- 
ing glorify  his  present  status?  Does  it  minimize  his  social 
status  and  maximize  his  political  status,^  Does  it  promise 
future  rewards  in  return  for  present  exemplary  behavior? 
If  the  reader  feels  insecure,  what  are  the  elements  in  the 
publication  which  may  mitigate  or  intensify  such  feelings? 

Two  preliminary  questions,  then,  supply  the  frames  of 
reference  for  any  analysis  of  publications  in  terms  of  their 
effects  upon  people.  The  first  is,  "Who  is  the  reader,  and 
what  does  he  do  and  want  and  get?"  The  second  is,  "What 
and  how  does  the  publication  contribute  to  his  wants?" 
When  the  second  is  answered  in  terms  of  the  first,  the  re- 
sulting description  of  content  will  show  the  part  it  plays  in 
whatever  effects  are  inferred  or  observed.  The  "pressures" 
of  the  publication  may  be  of  various  kinds  and  degrees, 
depending  upon  the  intimacy  with  which  it  speaks  to  the 
reader.  Hence  content  analysis  of  this  sort  deliberately  se- 
lects the  characteristics  of  the  publication  with  which  it 
deals.  The  analysis  may  refer  either  to  the  intrapersonal  or 
to  the  interpersonal  attitudes  of  the  reader;  that  is,  it  may 

3  For  a  discussion  of  certain  criteria  for  such  "explanatory  value"  see  chap,  i: 
"Introduction  and  Summary,"  pp.  18-20. 
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refer  to  the  reader's  feelings  about  himself  or  to  his  rela- 
tions with  the  various  groups  to  which  he  belongs.  The  job 
of  the  analyst,  then,  is  to  anticipate  the  readers'  concerns, 
in  both  psychological  and  social  contexts,  and  next  to 
devise  categories  which  will  identify  the  elements  of  con- 
tent which  relate  to  such  concerns. 

The  nature  of  content  analysis  may  be  clarified  by  a  few 
more  illustrative  questions.  In  a  particular  reading  situa- 
tion does  the  publication  tend  to  relieve  or  to  intensify  the 
anxieties  of  the  reader  about  himself.^  Does  it  flatter  or  re- 
proach "his  kind  of  people"?  With  what  types  of  persons 
does  it  encourage  him  to  identify  himself.^  What  goals  are 
mentioned  as  desirable  or  undesirable,  and  what  methods 
are  proposed  or  opposed  for  attaining  the  goals?  What 
popular  symbols  are  approved  or  condemned?  When  ques- 
tions like  these  are  asked  about  the  publications  read  by  a 
group  of  people,  we  can  better  explain  why  the  publica- 
tions are  read  and  what  happens  to  the  readers.  In  short, 
,.  £  such  description  of  the  stimuli  supplied  by  any  publica- 
J/  tions  to  the  readers'  normal  predispositions  goes  far  to  ex- 
plain difi^erences  in  the  effects  of  different  types  of  content^ 
6/n.n  this  way  the  content  may  be  considered  as  mediating 
between  the  reader's  predispositions  and  the  effects  of  his 
reading:    The  content  stimulates  certain  predispositions 

y  which  "produce"  certain  effects.  To  analyze  publications 
is  thus  instructive  in  two  directions:  It  may  reveal  some- 
thing about  the  predispositions  and  something  about  the 
effects.  Given  sufficient  information  about  one,  the  analy- 
sis of  content  helps  to  explain  the  other.  Hence,  validity  of 
content  analysis  may  be  expected  to  increase  with  the 
growth  of  knowledge  about  predispositions  and  effects. 
This  fact  is  encouraging,  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
analyze  publications  than  to  analyze  readers  or  "effects." 
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Although  the  research  literature  contains  numerous  de- 
scriptions of  publications,  it  contains  few  analyses  of  pub- 
'  lications  in  terms  of  the  "pressures"  they  exert  on  par- 
ticular groups  of  readers.  A  review  of  the  literature,  how- 
ever, shows  what  distinctions  among  publications  are  gen- 
erally taken  to  imply  differences  in  their  relative  popu- 
larity. For  reasons  of  convenience,  the  literature  has  been 
divided  into  three  sections:  first,  supply,  which  lists  publi- 
cations, in  the  broadest  categories,  by  the  amount  and  the 
frequency  of  their  production;  second,  styk,  which  involves 
the  language,  the  rhetorical  appeals,  and  the  structure  of 
the  content;  and  third,  conlent  itself,  which  ranges  from 
gross  classification  by  subject  to  subtle  analysis  in  terms  of 
readers'  needs.  Supply  deals  with  "how  many,"  style  with 
"how  it  is  said,"  and  content  with  "what  is  said.""* 

Some  effects  of  reading  are  commonly  described  by  dif- 
ferences in  the  supply  of  publications,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  exposure  effects  of  different  publications  are  pro- 
portional to  their  relative  abundance.  For  example,  if 
twice  as  many  publications  appear  on  one  side  of  a  con- 
troversial issue  as  on  the  other,  then  the  effects  of  publica- 
tion on  that  issue  are  assumed  to  be  twice  as  great  on  the 
first  side  as  on  the  second.^  The  argument  for  this  position 
runs  somewhat  as  follows.  The  supply  of  publications  re- 
sponds to  the  relative  public  demand.  Large  publication  in 

*  The  dangers  implicit  in  the  use  of  the  content-style  dichotomy  are  clearly 
recognized  and,  it  is  hoped,  avoided.  The  categories  are  used  here  only  in  a  con- 
ceptual sense. 

sHornell  Hart,  "Changing  Social  Attitudes  and  Interests,"  in  President's 
Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends,  Recent  Social  Trends  in  the  United  States 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1933),  I,  382-442;  and  "Changing  Opin- 
ions about  Business  Prosperity:  A  Consensus  of  Magazine  Opinion  in  the  U.S., 
1929-32,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  XXXVIII  (1932-33),  665-87. 
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a  given  area,  then,  indicates  a  correspondingly  large  public 
interest.  Large  supply  and  large  interest  insure  a  wide  dis- 
tribution, and  wide  distribution  implies  effects  on  a  wide 
scale.  By  and  large,  such  effects  follow  from  the  nature  of 
the  publications  themselves,  and  hence  the  ranking  of  pub- 
lications by  amount  of  production  is  a  rough  index  to  the 
effects  of  reading. 

Such  a  ranking  may  be  an  index,  but  it  is  certainly  rough. 
Each  of  its  premises  either  implies  an  uncritical  assump- 
tion or  begs  an  important  question.  Supply  responds  to 
the  producer's  interests  as  well  as  the  public's.  The  chan- 
nels of  distribution  may  direct  publications  to  the  readers 
for  whom  they  are  intended,  or  they  may  not.  The  content 
of  pubHcations  is  ordinarily  described  merely  by  the  most 
general  subject  categories.  And,  finally,  the  predispositions 
of  the  readers  may  be  such  as  to  reject  the  content  of  the 
pubHcations  altogether.  Yet  with  all  this,  publication  data 
have  been  successfully  used  to  infer  long-range  influences 
of  reading,  supplemented  by  the  ex  post  facto  rationaliza- 
tions of  competent  historians.  The  data  also  point  to 
changes  in  the  broad  attention  areas  to  which  readers  are 
exposed.  That  is,  proper  analysis  of  large  groups  of  publi- 
cations reveals  the  aspects  of  the  environment  which  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  readers  through  successive 
periods  of  time. 

The  three  categories  by  which  publication  data  are  ordi- 
narily reported,  however,  are  far  too  broad  for  finer  analy- 
sis. The  first  describes  publications  by  their  format  and 
frequency,  as  book,  pamphlet,  magazine,  newspaper,  or 
leaflet;  the  second,  by  the  accepted  literary  forms  of  fic- 
tion, nonfiction,  poetry,  or  drama;  and  the  third,  often 
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used  in  conjunction  with  the  second,  by  the  usual  subject 
classifications/  So  the  most  one  can  learn  from  most  pub- 
lication figures  is,  for  example,  the  number  of  nonfiction 
books  on  economics  in  relation  to  the  number  of  other 
similar  kinds  of  books  produced  through  time.  This  knowl- 
edge is  useful,  but  it  stops  far  short  of  what  is  needed  to 
describe  the  content  of  publications  as  a  factor  in  the 
effects  of  reading.  The  sharper  and  more  relevant  the  cate- 
gories, of  course,  the  more  valuable  the  data.  But  perhaps 
publication  figures  on  the  present  broad  classes  are  most 
useful  in  showing  gross  changes  through  time  and  hence  in 
suggesting  more  meaningful  hypotheses  concerning  the 
interactions  between  literary  and  social  changes.^ 

Differences  in  style  which  relate  to  the  effects  of  reading 
may  involve  literary  and  aesthetic  qualities,  or  the  tech- 
nicahty  and  difficulty  of  the  language,  or  the  sophistica- 
tion and  maturity  of  the  content,  or  the  techniques  of 
reader  persuasion.  Such  qualitative  groupings  are  some- 
times no  less  useful  than  subject  classifications  to  distin- 
guish reader  from  reader,  as  was  shown  in  a  study  of  the 
differences  among  the  readera  of  selected  fiction  authors 
differing  in  "maturity."^  Such  classification  is  more  reveal- 

'  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Biennial  Census  of  Manufacturers;  Editor  and 
Publisher,  International  Year  Book  Number  (annual);  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Sons, 
Directory  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  (annual)  (Philadelphia:  Ayer  &  Sons, 
Inc.);  Publishers'  Weekly. 

7  Malcolm  M.  Willey  and  Stuart  A.  Rice,  Communication  Agencies  and  Social 
Life  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1933);  Douglas  Waples,  People  and 
Print:  Social  Aspects  of  Reading  in  the  Depression  (Chicago:  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  1937). 

*  Jeannette  Howard  Foster,  "An  Experiment  in  Classifying  Fiction  Based  on 
the  Characteristics  of  Its  Readers"  (unpublished  Doctor's  dissertation,  Graduate 
Library  School,  University  of  Chicago,  1935).  Abstracted:  "An  Approach  to 
Fiction  through  the  Characteristics  of  Its  Readers,"  Library  Quarterly,  VI 
(1936),  124-74. 
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ing  than  the  conventional  labels  of  literary  criticism'  or 
than  the  attempts  to  analyze  the  structure  of  literary  style 
by  means  of  statistical  and  graphic  techniques."  Recent 
developments  in  literary  criticism,  however,  have  stressed 
the  use  of  psychological  concepts  in  the  analysis  of  style." 
Although  they  describe  effects  more  satisfactorily  than  the 
conventional  literary  terms,  such  concepts  do  not  cover  the 
questions  which  involve  sociological  concepts. 

Another  relevant  aspect  of  style  requires  analysis  of  the 
vocabulary  and  structure  of  publications  to  discover  their 
relative  difficulty  of  comprehension  by  different  reader 
groups."  Not  only  does  difficulty  affect  the  size  and  com- 
position of  the  readership  for  any  publication  but  it  also 
conditions  its  effects  upon  marginal  readers,  who  are  able 
to  extract  only  part  of  the  meaning.  The  results  of  various 
difficulty  analyses  are  used  to  direct  the  writing  of  "read- 
able" books  in  an  attempt  to  increase  the  number  of  book 
readers'^  and  hence  to  extend  the  social  effects  of  reading. 
A  recent  study  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
observable  relation  between  the  maturity  of  ideas  in  a  book 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  idiom. ^'' 

'  Caroline  F.  E.  Spurgeon,  Shukespe^re's  Imtigery,  4ind  JVhtt  It  Tells  Us  (New 
York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1936). 

"Edith  Rickert,  New  Methods  for  the  Study  of  Literature  (Chicago:  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  1927). 

"  I.  A.  Richards,  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism  (New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.,  1924);  and  Interpretation  in  Teaching  (New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.,  1938). 

"  William  S.  Gray  and  Bernice  E.  Leary,  What  Makes  a  Book  Readable:  With 
Special  Reference  to  Adults  of  Limited  Reading  Ability:  An  Initial  Study  (Chi- 
cago: University  of  Chicago  Press,  1935). 

'3  James  Clarke,  "In  the  Language  of  the  People,"  in  Louis  R.  Wilson  (ed.), 
The  Practice  of  Book  Selection  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1940), 
pp. 179-89. 

'■i  Mabel  E.  Jackman,  "The  Relation  between  Maturity  of  Content  and 
Simplicity  of  Style  in  Selected  Books  of  Fiction"  (unpublished  Master's  disserta- 
tion. Graduate  Library  School,  University  of  Chicago,  1940). 
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But  perhaps  the  stylistic  quality  most  relevant  to  the 
ejffects  of  reading  is  the  mode  of  persuasion.  Various  rhe- 
tqrical  devices  and  techniques  of  appeal,  and  their  relative 
effectiveness  in  various  contexts,  have  been  analyzed  by 
^tudents  of  propaganda. ^s  Does  the  author  disguise  his  ar- 
V  gument  by  clothing  it  in  the  vague  and  general  symbols  to 
which  all  his  readers  are  loyal.?  Does  he  conveniently  dis- 
regard embarrassing  counterproposals  or  label  them  with 
commonly  disapproved  and  negative  terms  ?  Does  he  shift 
his  position  to  fit  the  prejudices  of  each  different  part  of 
his  audience,  even  though  such  positions  are  inconsistent.'' 
>  Does  he  personify  or  reify  issues  which  resist  such  simple 
reductions?  What  is  the  ratio  of  exposition  to  persuasion? 
Such  questions  suggest  a  kind  of  analysis  which  approaches 
the  primary  concerns  of  this  volume.  Identification  of  the 
techniques  of  reader  persuasion  shows  how  a  publication 
stimulates  its  readers  and  how  the  stimuli  vary  in  inten- 
sity. Analysis  of  other  elements  of  the  publication  will 
specify  the  purposes  and  directions  of  the  stimuh. 

Descriptions  of  content  most  frequently  employ  the 
usual  subject  divisions  of  knowledge — which  distinguish 
books  on  psychology  from  books  on  economics  and  books 
on  the  economics  of  labor  from  books  on  the  economics  of 
money.  Such  classifications  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  li- 
brarians,^^ who  strive  to  place  like  publications  with  like 
and  to  arrange  them  in  progressively  narrower  categories. 
The  more  useful  classifications  of  this  sort  are  ordered  with 

's  Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis,  The  Fine  Art  oj Propaganda:  A  Study  oj 
Father  Coughlin  s  Speeches,  ed.  Alfred  McClung  Lee  and  Elizabeth  B.  Lee  (New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1939);  Harold  D.  Lasswell,  "The  Propaganda 
Technique  of  the  Pamphlet  on  Continental  Security,"  Psychiatry,  I  (1938), 
441-47,  and  "The  Propaganda  Technique  of  Recent  Proposals  for  the  Foreign 
Policy  of  the  U.S.A.,"  ibid.,  II  (1939),  281-87. 

'*  Ernest  C.  Richardson,  Classification:  Theoretical  and  Practical  (3d  ed.; 
New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1935);  Henry  E.  Bliss,  The  Organization  of 
Knowledge  in  Libraries  (2d  ed.;  New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1939). 
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reference  to  the  changing  emphases  through  time  within 
the  hterature  of  a  particular  field'^  or  with  reference  to 
readers'  interests. ""^  Indeed,  subject  classifications  become 
most  useful  for  the  present  purposes  when  they  are  based 
upon  differences  in  readers'  uses  for  publications  rather 
than  upon  differences  in  publications  per  se.  At  best,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  directly  applicable  to  the  major  prob- 
lems under  discussion.  They  reveal  what  the  publication 
is  about,  but  they  do  not  reveal  what  the  publication  is 
likely  to  do  to  the  reader;  they  do  riot  identify  the  various 
pressures  upon  his  sympathies  and  appeals  to  his  intelli- 
gence. 

The  analytic  description  of  such  pressures  and  appeals 
should  be  recognized  as  a  major  area  in  the  general  field  of 
research  herein  described.  Although  a  substantial  body  of 
knowledge  is  only  now  developing,  the  available  empirical 
analyses  of  content  supply  useful  critiques  of  the  methods 
required.  A  systematic  classification  of  the  propaganda  ap- 
peals used  in  the  first  World  War  revealed  the  manipula- 
tion of  persuasions  of  various  types;  for  selected  periods  in 
time  correlations  were  attempted  between  the  content  of 
the  propaganda  and  the  current  attitudes  of  the  probable 
readers.''^  Communist  propaganda  in  Chicago  during  the 
early  years  of  the  depression  has  been  analyzed  in  relation 
to  the  psychological  effects  of  the  propaganda  upon  the 
deprived  groups  at  which  it  was  aimed.^"  When  interpreted 

''  Herman  H.  Henkle,  "The  Periodical  Literature  of  Biochemistry,"  Bulletin 
of  the  Medical  Library  Association,  XXVII  (1938),  139-47. 

'*  Douglas  Waples  and  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  IVhat  People  Want  To  Read  About: 
A  Study  oj  Group  Interests  and  a  Survey  oj  Problems  in  Adult  Reading  (Chicago: 
American  Library  Association  and  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1931). 

'»  Harold  D.  Lasswell,  Propaganda  Technique  in  the  World  War  (New  York: 
A.  A.  Knopf,  1927). 

^^  Harold  D.  Lasswell  and  Dorothy  Blumenstock,  World  Revolutionary  Propa- 
ganda (New  York:  A.  A.  Knopf,  1939). 
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by  other  relevant  evidence,  the  analysis  suggested  that  the 
propaganda  failed  of  its  objectives  both  because  it  neg- 
lected certain  strong  predispositions  of  the  groups  and  be- 
cause it  served  as  a  catharsis,  releasing  some  of  the  group's 
aggressions  without  benefit  to  the  cause.  Upon  examina- 
tion, the  human  interest  story  in  the  modern  newspaper  is 
seen  as  a  personal  interpretation  of  public  affairs;  both  its 
sociological  role  in  the  lives  of  the  urban  masses  and  the 
modes  of  its  appeals  are  identified  in  terms  of  its  distinctive 
features.^^  A  tentative  analysis  of  the  content  of  the  radio 
and  the  films  may  also  be  cited,  even  though  it  takes  a 
long-range,  anthropological  view  of  both  media  with  few 
references  to  particular  communications."  The  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  roles  of  both  media  in  providing  the  com- 
radeship which  so  many  millions  of  our  population  do  not 
have  in  "real"  life  and  upon  the  importance  of  radio  and 
film  for  achievement  through  vicarious  identification  with 
successful  people. 

Other  analyses  of  content  contribute  in  various  ways  to 
the  central  problem  of  effects.  The  expressions  of  national- 
ist and  internationalist  attitudes  in  several  popular  chil- 
dren's books  have  been  classified  and  the  results  correlated 
with  certain  relevant  indices  ;^^  although  the  analysis  was 
not  interpreted  in  terms  of  effects,  it  invites  such  interpre- 
tation. So  does  the  analysis  of  the  treatment  given  various 
social  problems  in  school  texts;  besides  permitting  com- 
parisons among  titles  of  the  same  general  purpose,  such 

"  Helen  MacGill  Hughes,  News  and  the  Human  Interest  Story  (Chicago:  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1940). 

"  Geoffrey  Gorer,  "Certain  Hypotheses  with  Regard  to  Movies  and  Radio" 
(mimeographed)  (copyrighted  by  the  author,  1939). 

*3  Helen  Martin,  "Nationalism  in  Children's  Literature"  (unpublished  Doc- 
tor's dissertation,  Graduate  Library  School,  University  of  Chicago,  1934).  Ab- 
stracted: Library  ^arterly,  VI  (1936),  405-18. 
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studies  explain  certain  opinions  held  by  their  student- 
readers/''  Probably  the  content  of  the  newspaper  has  been 
analyzed  more  frequently  than  that  of  other  types  of  publi- 
cation; the  most  common  analyses  involve  either  the 
amount  of  attention  paid  to  selected  news  items  or  the 
direction  and  degree  of  their  "slanting. "^^  Although  they 
commonly  require  modification,  the  symbol  classifications 
developed  by  psychiatrists  serve  both  to  "psychologize" 
communications  and  to  suggest  adaptations  more  useful 
for  purposes  of  social  description.^^  The  classification  of 
certain  political  symbols  contributes  to  the  methodology 
of  content  analysis.^'' 

The  description  of  publications,  then,  may  range  from  a 
simple  account  of  what  the  publication  is  about  to  a  de- 
tailed, subtle  analysis  of  the  psychological  and  social  pres- 
sures which  it  exerts  upon  readers  of  distinguishable  char- 
acteristics. Data  on  the  production  of  print  indicate  the 
areas  in  which  publications  exercise  rather  more  than  less 
influence.  Data  on  the  stylistic  features  of  publications  re- 
flect differences  in  readers'  preferences  and  also  reveal  the 
techniques  by  which  the  content  may  be  variously  slanted. 
And  data  supplied  by  the  analysis  of  content  reveal  the 

'^  Bessie  L.  Pierce,  Civic  Attitudes  in  American  School  Textbooks  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1930);  Arthur  Walworth,  School  Histories  at  War: 
A  Study  of  the  Treatment  of  Our  JVars  in  the  Secondary  School  History  Books  of  the 
United  States  and  in  Those  of  Its  Former  Enemies  (Cambridge:  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press,  1938). 

*s  Susan  M.  Kingsbury  and  Hornell  Hart,  et  al,.  Newspapers  and  the  News: 
An  Objective  Measurement  of  Ethical  and  Unethical  Behavior  by  Representative 
Newspapers  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1937). 

^*  Harold  D.  Lasswell,  "A  Provisional  Classification  of  Symbol  Data," 
Psychiatry,  I  (1938),  197-204. 

*'  Ithiel  de  Sola  Pool,  "The  Symbols  of  Electoral  Programs  in  France" 
(unpublished  Master's  thesis.  Department  of  Political  Science,  University  of 
Chicago,  1939). 
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nature  of  the  publication's  stimuli  to  which  the  reader  is 
exposed.  Any  comprehensive  description  of  the  content  of 
publications  requires  attention  to  all  three  sorts  of  data. 
They  have  been  mentioned  in  the  order  of  increasing  im- 
jWrtance. 

The  role  of  content  as  a  factor  in  the  effects  of  reading 
may  be  illustrated  by  applying  the  suggested  analysis  to 
typical  reading  effects.  Although  many  and  varied,  the  ef- 
fects of  reading  may  be  tentatively  classed  according  to  a 
few  broad  types.  As  suggested  in  the  introductory  chapter, 
the  types  may  be  labeled  "instrumental,"  "prestige,"  "re- 
inforcement," "aesthetic,"  and  "respite."  The  "types" 
overlap  considerably.  "Respite"  effects  especially  may  oc- 
cur in  conjunction  with  each  of  the  four  others.  We  shall, 
however,  notice  each  type  with  primary  attention  to  the 
content  stimuli  involved. 

Perhaps  the  most  tangible  effect  of  reading  is  the  "in- 
strumental" effect.  It  appears  when  a  reader  finds  in  print 
the  information  he  wants  and  then  uses  it  to  accomplish  a 
definite  purpose — whether  to  make  a  cake,  to  make  a 
speech,  or  to  make  a  good  mark  in  a  course.  The  content 
intended  for  instrumental  uses  appears  in  textb^dks, 
guides,  and  manuals.  The  readers  whose  instrumental  uses 
for  reading  are  most  conspicuous  include  students,  teach- 
ers, editors,  and  others  whose  professional  activities  de- 
pend upon  their  ability  to  find  ideas  in  print. 

The  prosaic  nature  of  this  type  of  content  permits  a 
prosaic  analysis.  The  first  categories  to  suggest  themselves 
are  simple  subject  headings  which  show  what  publications 
apply  to  the  reader's  particular  problem.  The  value  of 
such  categories  ordinarily  increases  with  their  specificity. 
Related  to  this,  of  course,  is  the  scope  of  the  publication. 
For  the  purposes  at  hand,  is  it  general  or  specific?  Is  it 
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inclusive  yet  not  repetitious?  Must  it  be  supplemented  by 
other  publications?  The  ease  with  which  desired  informa- 
tion is  secured  by  typical  readers  might  be  investigated  in 
terms  of  the  technicality  of  the  vocabulary  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  structure.  Is  the  text  lucid?  Does  it  pr#ce(*d 
gradually  from  the  most  elementary  to  the  most  difficult 
problems?  Are  the  illustrations  appropriate?  Finally,  the 
vaHdity  of  the  content  may  be  questioned.  Does  it  imply 
certainty  where  none  exists?  D«cs  it  distinguish  sharply 
^  between  fact  and  opinion?  Is  it  accurate? 

The  second  typical  effect  we  have  noted  is  a  "prestige" 
effect,  a  response  by  the  reader  which  identifies  himself  and 
his  problems  with  the  other  people  and  problems  he  reads 
about.  Near  the  top  of  any  list  of  motives  for  individual 
and  social  behavior  stands  the  desire  for  self-respect.  His- 
tory is  replete  with  instances  to  show  the  power  of  this 
motive.  Poverty,  sickness,  persecution,  martyrdom,  and 
death  are  among  the  prices  men  pay  for  self-respect.  Most 
of  us  will  exchange  comforts,  and  the  income  needed  to 
secure  them,  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  deference  we 
receive  from  others  we  admire.  Self-respect  and  the  defer- 
ence from  others,  upon  which  it  is  generally  based,  are 
more  satisfying  to  most  people  than  personal  security  or 
other  comparable  social  values. 

For  these  reasons  many  readers  are  attracted  to  publica- 
tions which  increase  their  self-respect  by  many  and  in- 
genious forms  of  flattery.  The  deference  paid  by  the  writer 
to  the  reader  will  vary  from  the  gross  to  the  subtle,  depend- 
ing upon  how  pure  the  reader  can  take  it.  Examples  of 
such  content  may  be  found  in  all  publications  of  the  widest 
distribution.  The  tabloid  newspapers  extol  the  virtues  of 
the  American  common  citizen  by  catering  to  his  tastes,  by 
ridiculing  his  enemies,  and  by  representing  him  as  superior 
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to  other  men.  The  popular  story  magazines,  addressed  to 
the  youth  of  each  sex,  to  housewives,  or  to  businessmen, 
are  ahke  in  that  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  each  story  are  so 
drawn  that  the  readers  may  easily  imagine  themselves  in 
the  heroes'  places,  performing  their  exploits,  and  enjoying 
the  prestige  which  invariably  rewards  the  heroes. 

The  analysis  of  such  content  to  estimate  the  probable 
prestige  effects  will  require  categories  representing  the 
sorts  of  prestige  the  fiction  characters  enjoy.  Risking  the 
oversimplification  of  brief  examples,  we  may  cite  the 
stories  of  school  life  in  which  the  heroes  enjoy  the  prestige 
in  sports,  in  practical  jokes,  in  student  brawls,  and  in  stu- 
dent friendships  which  most  schoolboys  covet;  the  stories 
of  courtship  in  which  the  heroine  wins  the  affections  of  the 
town's  most  popular  boy  and  hence  the  envy  of  her  girl 
friends  and  the  deference  of  the  other  boys;  the  stories  of 
parenthood  or  of  business  adventures  wherein  the  chief 
characters  likewise  find  the  prestige  which  the  readers  wish 
for  themselves.  We  may  also  cite  the  nonfiction  books  and 
articles  which  employ  symbols  calculated  to  pay  the  reader 
very  similar  forms  of  deference. 

Having  identified  as  categories  the  types  of  situations 
and  the  types  of  prestige  which  appear  in  the  content  to 
be  analyzed,  the  analyst  determines  the  relative  emphasis 
of  each.  He  is  then  able  to  say  to  what  extent  the  content 
tends  to  increase  the  prestige  feelings  of  different  sorts  of 
readers. 

•(.  The  third  typical  effect  is  a  reinforcement  of  the  readers' 
attitudes.  This  type  covers  the  content  which  expresses 
the  reader's  own  attitudes  better  than  he  could  express 
them  himself.  The  content  from  which  such  reinforcement 
effects  can  be  inferred  is  often  found  in  publications  pro- 
duced by  interested  parties  to  win  the  readers'  allegiance. 
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The  more  sophisticated  and  suspicious  the  reader,  the  more 
furtive  the  writer  must  be  to  win  the  reader's  approval 
without  giving  himself  away.  The  modal  reader  is  per- 
suaded by  the  emphasis  of  views  which  he  himself  holds. 

Such  reinforcements  of  attitude  imply  close  coincidence 
between  the  predispositions  of  the  reader  and  the  content 
of  the  publication.  The  coincidence  may  be  expressed  in 
several  ways.  It  may  be  only  a  matter  of  terminology. 
Does  the  pubHcation  "speak  the  reader's  language"?  Does 
it  state  its  case  in  terms  familiar  to  the  reader?  Or  it  may 
involve  areas  of  attention.  How  successful  is  the  publica- 
tion in  focusing  upon  those  aspects  of  the  environment  in 
which  the  reader  happens  to  be  most  interested?  Does  its 
very  timeliness  attract  the  reader?  Or  the  coincidence  may 
consist  in  identification.  Does  the  pubHcation  make  the 
"right"  associations?  Does  it  defer  to  the  appropriate 
groups?  Or,  finally  and  ordinarily  most  decisive,  it  may 
relate  to  the  reader's  preferences.  Does  the  publication  fa- 
vor the  "right"  values?  How  well  does  it  approximate  a 
one-to-one  correspondence  with  the  highly  approved  and 
the  highly  disapproved  symbols  of  its  readers?  What  tech- 
niques does  it  use  to  dismiss  the  feelings  of  inferiority  or 
guilt  which  the  readers  may  have?  What  authorities  does 
it  cite — history,  logic,  religion,  economic  law — to  support 
the  reader's  previous  opinions?  However  the  coincidence  is 
accomplished,  the  analysis  of  publications  in  terms  of  def- 
erence to  the  reader  clarifies  considerably  the  description 
and  explanation  of  their  reinforcing  effects. 

Probably  much  less  frequent  than  the  reinforcement 
effect,  though  doubtless  closely  related  to  it,  is  a  conver- 
sion to  a  different  point  of  view,  whether  the  conversion 
results  from  fuller  understanding  or  merely  from  convinc- 
ing   argument.     Most    people — which    means    relatively 
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unsophisticated  people — ordinarily  do  not  distress  them- 
selves by  reading  publications  which  tell  them  what  they 
disagree  with.  Conversion  is  most  likely  to  occur  either 
when  the  counterappeal  is  made  in  terms  which  promise 
the  reader  the  satisfaction  of  his  personal  interests  (if  noth- 
ing more  tangible,  simply  the  prestige  of  being  converted) 
or  when  it  elevates  a  previously  subordinate  attitude  to  a 
superordinate  position,  usually  by  supporting  one  loyalty 
or  one  part  of  the  conscience  against  another. 

The  analysis  of  such  publications  might  give  primary 
attention  to  the  methods  whereby  the  conversion  is  at- 
tempted. What  are  the  symbols  used  to  justify  the  coun- 
terproposal? Are  they  "interested"  (i.e.,  personal)  or  "eth- 
ical" (i.e.,  universal)  ?  Do  the  proposed  goals  and  methods 
favor  or  oppose  the  status  quo?  An  effective  technique  of 
persuasion  in  this  context  is  represented  in  the  practice  of 
"stealing"  the  reader's  previous  symbols.  That  is,  the  pub- 
lication approves  the  general  symbols  which  the  reader 
approves  and  then  makes  them  fit  the  specific  position 
advocated,  thus  attempting  to  redirect  the  reader's  exist- 
ing loyalties  into  the  desired  channels. 

Other  analytic  categories  to  explain  the  conversion  ef- 
fects of  reading  involve  the  rhetorical  devices  and  logical 
subterfuges  employed.  Does  the  writer  distract  attention 
from  the  less  favorable  aspects  of  his  case  and  direct  it  to 
the  more  favorable  aspects?  Does  he  employ  the  common 
logical  fallacies  (begging  the  question,  reasoning  by  anal- 
ogy, changing  the  meanings  of  words)  or  the  common 
rhetorical  devices  (stereotyping,  personification,  repeti- 
tion, affirmation)  in  the  place  of  evidence  and  argument? 
The  success  of  conversion  depends  somewhat  upon  the  de- 
gree of  certainty  with  which  the  author  presents  his  posi- 
tion. Is  it  inevitable  or  probable  or  only  possible?  Does  it 
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stand  alone  or  is  an  alternative  open?  What  is  the  urgency 
or  insistence  of  the  appeal?  What  is  the  relative  emphasis 
upon  persuasion — the  use  of  "should"  and  "ought"  and 
other  imperatives — as  against  straight  presentation  of  the 
conflicting  considerations,  with  the  decision  left  wholly  to 
the  reader?  Or  one  may  analyze  the  positive  as  against  the 
negative  statement  of  the  case.  What  is  the  relative  em- 
phasis/or the  new  position  and  against  the  old?  When  re- 
lated to  the  reader's  predispositions  in  the  given  context, 
the  answers  to  such  questions  should  explain  the  role  of  the 
publication  as  an  agency  of  conversion. 

Closely  related  to  the  process  of  "conversion"  is  the 
process  of  clarification,  a  term  which  may  better  character- 
ize the  effect  of  controversial  publications  upon  readers 
with  specialized  training  or  information.  In  such  reading 
situations  the  categories  for  conversion  would  probably  be 
less  suitable  than  those  suggested  for  the  analysis  of  in- 
strumental publications. 

A  fourth  typical  effect  has  been  called  vicarious  aesthetic 
experience.  The  reader  of  a  literary  masterpiece  finds  a  va- 
riety of  aesthetic  satisfactions  in  the  author's  interpreta- 
tion of  people,  places,  events,  or  other  familiar  phenomena. 
The  reader  cannot  obtain  the  same  satisfactions  directly 
because  he  lacks  the  author's  penetrating  insight.  The  cat- 
egories by  which  the  content  may  be  analyzed  to  show 
what  sorts  of  aesthetic  satisfactions  it  affords  are,  in  gen- 
eral, the  categories  employed  by  professional  literary 
critics. 

A  fifth  typical  effect  of  reading  is  to  distract  the  reader, 
to  give  him  respite.  The  reader  is  taken  "out  of  himself"; 
he  is  entertained  and  amused;  he  is  given  a  vacation  from 
his  routine  cares  and  responsibilities.  The  wide  extent  of 
such  reading  is  readily  apparent;  few  reader  groups  do  not 
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read  partly  for  respite.  The  effect  may  result  to  some  de- 
gree from  the  reading  of  any  publication;  but  some  publi- 
cations— from  the  comic  strip  through  much  light  fiction  to 
some  recognized  works  of  literary  art — seek  this  effect  to 
the  exclusion  of  others. 

The  emphasis  in  analysis  for  respite  should  be  placed  on 
the  contrast  between  the  content  and  the  personal  inter- 
ests of  the  reader.  The  publication  should  have  a  personal 
appeal  but  a  remote,  impersonal  content;  it  should  divert, 
not  discuss.  To  the  extent  that  it  bears  upon  the  reader's 
concerns  of  the  moment,  it  provides  less  relief.  The  respite 
afforded  by  the  content  may  thus  be  measured  by  its  "dis- 
tance" from  the  reader's  immediate  problems. 

The  categories  for  analysis,  then,  would  more  often  be 
formal  than  substantive;  that  is,  they  would  deal  with  the 
style  and  structure  of  the  publication  rather  than  with  its 
substance.  The  questions  relevant  to  the  content  as  such 
would  stress  the  distinctions  between  the  reader's  world 
and  the  world  represented  in  the  publication.  Stylistic  cat- 
egories would  relate  to  the  vividness  and  the  virtuosity  of 
the  language,  the  symmetry  of  the  motif,  its  self-sufficien- 
cy, and  the  ease  and  effortlessness  of  the  vocabulary. 
Categories  for  the  analysis  of  diverting  literature  are  freely 
suggested  by  the  psychological  analyses  of  humor^"*  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  by  the  criteria  for  high  tragedy.^' 

Publications  affording  respite  may  in  certain  respects  be 
considered  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  those  affording  in- 
strumental satisfactions  or  reinforcement.  One  criterion 
for  an  instrumental  publication  is  its  directness,  its  ac- 
curacy, whereas  one  criterion  for  a  publication  giving  res- 

**  Harold  V.  Bonny,  Reading:  An  Historical  and  Psychological  Study 
(Gravesend:  A.  J.  Philip,  1939),  chap,  v:  "Laughter  and  Reading." 

*'  Richards,  Principles  oj  Literary  Criticism. 
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pite  is  its  exaggeration,  its  fantasy.  And  whereas  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  reinforcing  publication  is  measured  in  terms 
of  its  coincidence  with  the  reader's  conscious  predisposi- 
tions, the  effectiveness  of  the  diverting  pubHcation  de- 
pends upon  its  novelty  and  variety. 

This  chapter  has  discussed  certain  kinds  of  stimuli  which 
the  content  of  typical  publications  exerts  upon  different 
riders  and  a  method  for  analyzing  such  content  to  iden- 

/tify  the  stimuh.  The  factors  which  determine  the  nature  of 
the  content  have  been  indicated  in  the  chapter  on  precon- 
ditions; and  the  role  of  the  agencies  of  distribution — to  re- 
strict, permit,  or  force  particular  reading  situations — has 
been  outhned  in  the  preceding  chapter.  But  once  the  act  of 
reading  does  occur,  the  reader's  response  to  the  stimuli 
exerted  by  the  content  depends  upon  his  predispositions. 
What  such  predispositions  are  and  how  they  function  we 
shall  next  consider.  , 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  READERS'  PREDISPOSITIONS 

^S  HERE  used,  the  term  "predispositions"  includes 
/-A  all  the  personal  conditions  involved  in  the  reading 
-^  -^  experience.  Such  conditions  derive  from  various 
aspects  of  the  reader's  total  personality.  They  range  from 
broad  traits  like  age  and  sex,  through  the  reader's  habitual 
attitudes  as  shaped  by  his  primary  group  associations,  to 
the  most  intimate  feelings  he  has  about  himself  at  the 
moment.  His  feelings  toward  particular  aspects  of  the  en- 
vironment are  in  a  constant  state  of  flux.  But  such  feelings 
tend  to  cluster  about  more  general  attitudes  which  are  rela- 
tively constant.  Such  feelings,  attitudes,  and  motives  com- 
bine to  determine  the  reader's  predispositions  toward  what 
he  reads.  Such  predispositions  are  always  an  important 
factor  in  the  effects  of  the  reading. 

The  reader's  predispositions  are  involved  in  the  effects  of 
rjeading  in  two  ways.  They^condition  the  reader's  selection 
of  publications  and  they  condition  his  interpretation  of 
what  he  reads.  Almost  any  phase  of  the  reader's  personal- 
ity may  be  involved  in  the  reading  experience.  His  per- 
sonal traits,  subject  interests,  and  reading  ability  may  de- 
termine which  of  the  accessible  publications  he  will  choose 
to  read.  And  his  attitudes,  group  memberships,  and  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  topic  may  determine  not  only  what 
meanings  he  will  take  from  the  content  but  also  how  he  will 
react  to  them.  So  it  is  that  two  readers  of  a  novel  like  The 
Grapes  of  Wrath  or  Native  Son  may  differ  in  the  way  each 
"takes"  the  book  and  will  hence  show  different  effects. 

82 
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One  may  read  it  for  the  sensational  story.  The  other  may 
read  it  for  the  sociological  analysis.  The  difference  can  be 
explained  only  by  differences  in  predispositions  which  may 
be  fundamental  or  merely  a  temporary  mood.  The  same 
predispositions  are  often  involved  in  both  the  selection  and 
the  interpretation  of  reading,  but  they  need  not  be.  The 
reader  may  select  his  reading  from  one  set  of  conditions 
and  respond  to  it  from  a  totally  different  set.  In  either 
case,  his  predispositions  contribute  to  the  resultant  effects. 
Hence  it  is  permissible  to  relate  predispositions  to  both  the 
selection  and  the  interpretation  of  publications  in  the  same 
discussion. 

The  expression  of  the  reader's  predispositions,  and  hence 
their  influence,  does  not  stop  once  the  publication  is  in  the  ^\ 

reader's  hands.  Other  acts  of  "selection"  take  place  during  ^ 
the  actual  reading  and  affect  the  reader's  interpretations.  .;>  A 
The  reader's  interest  in  and  use  of  the  publication,  together 
with  the  content  elements  that  offer  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
stimuli,  will  determine  how  much  attention  he  will  give  it. 
His  methods  of  reading,  which  may  range  from  a  hasty 
skimming  to  a  close  analysis,  naturally  affect  both  his  re- 
sponse to  the  publication  and  its  effects  on  him.(^The  more 
apparent  differences  between  successful  and  unsuccessful 
college  students,  for  example,  have  been  found  rather  in 
how  the  student  reads  than  in  what  he  reads.  The  successful 
student  is  marked  by  his  disposition  to  read  beyond  assign- 
ments, to  re-read,  and  to  apply  his  reading  to  his  experi- 
ence. The  reader's  total  background  of  training  and  experi- 
ence determines  what  meanings  he  will  assign  to  particular 
words  and  passages;  wide  variations  in  such  meanings  have 
been  revealed  in  recent  studies.'  And,  finally,  his  previous 

'  I.  A.  Richards,  Interpretation  in  Teaching  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Co.,  1924), 
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knowledge  and  his  previous  attitudes  influence  his  whole 
understanding  of  and  response  to  the  publication^  How 
much  of  it  he  credits,  what  he  accepts  and  rejects,  the 
criticisms  and  the  applications  he  makes — in  short,  his 
various  responses  to  the  publication  are  determined  by  the 
kind  of  person  the  reader  is,  i.e.,  by  the  nature  of  his  pre- 
dispositions. 

Readers,  like  publications,  may  be  described  in  many 
ways,  the  description  depending  on  what  the  investigator 
wants  to  know  about  them.  Booksellers  should  know  the 
incomes  of  their  clients  before  attempting  to  sell  expensive 
books.  Librarians  should  know  the  demands  of  their  pa- 
trons, as  a  guide  to  better  book  selection.  Publishers  of 
textbooks  should  know  the  reading  ability  of  the  students 
for  whom  their  texts  are  written.  Propagandists  should  de- 
scribe the  attitudes  of  readers  on  their  own  issues,  in  order 
to  aim  their  arguments  effectively.  Our  description  should 
cover  the  predispositions  which  explain  why  readers  select 
certain  publications  and  why  they  respond  to  them  as  they 
do.  We  shall  describe  the  personal  traits,  the  attitudes, 
and  the  motives  involved,  and  we  shall  attempt  to  relate 
difference§j,in  readers'  predispositions  to  differences  in  their 
uses  of  print  and  hence  to  differences  in  the  effects  of 
reading. 

Starting  with  the  widest  distinctions,  we  may  divide 
people  into  readers  and  nonreaders,  and  environment  into 
print  and  nonprint.  Certain  important  facts  about  readers 
may  be  learned  by  studying  the  nonreader.^  Some  non- 
readers  simply  cannot  read,  others  simply  will  not.  The 
first  group  may  comprise  the  foreign-born,  who  do  not  read 

"  Helen  A.  Ridgway,  "Community  Studies  in  Reading:  III.  Reading  Habits 
of  Adult  Non-users  of  the  Public  Library,"  Library  Quarterly,  VI  (1936),  1-33. 
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thelanguageof  available  publications.^  It  comprises  other- 
wise intelligent  adults  who  do  not  understand  publications 
on  their  special  interests  because  they  lack  the  necessary 
reading  skills/  They  may,  of  course,  be  physically  or  men- 
tally incapable  of  reading.  Persons  who  will  not  read  are 
those  who  "can't  find  the  time."  This  means  that  they  be- 
grudge time  spent  on  reading  because  the  resulting  satis- 
factions come  far  short  of  substitute  satisfactions  obtained 
by  other  uses  of  their  time.  For  the  population  at  large  the 
other  competing  uses  are  mainly  conversation  and  radio- 
listening. 

By  passing  over  nonreaders  and  nonprint,  we  come  to 
readers  of  print.  Classing  readers  by  sex  shows  that  such 
differences  affect  readers'  preferences  for  fiction  and  other 
broad  types  of  print.  (Women  read  a  larger  proportion  of 
fiction  than  men.^  Boys  prefer  realistic  adventure  and  girls 
prefer  imaginative  stories  with  a  sentimental  touch.^  Sex 
differences  persist  when  other  factors  like  age  are  held  con- 
stant.^ Women  are  less  interested  in  reading  about  busi- 
ness and  pohtics  than  in  topics  like  personality  types,  mar- 
riage, and  travel.  In  short,  both  men  and  women  are  pri- 
marily interested  in  reading  about  themselves.  The  closer 
a   topic   fits   one's   personal   problems   or   fantasies,    the 

3  Ethel  M.  Fair,  "The  PubHc  Library  versus  Other  Sources  of  Books" 
(unpublished  Master's  thesis,  Graduate  Library  School,  University  of  Chicago, 
1935)- 

4  Lyman  Bryson,  "Printed  Materials  for  Use  in  Adult  Education  as  Seen  by 
the  Consumer,"  Journal  oj  Adult  Education,  VIII  (1936),  371-72. 

s  Douglas  Waples,  People  and  Print:  Social  Aspects  of  Reading  in  the  Depres- 
sion (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1937). 

*  Douglas  Waples  and  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  What  People  Want  To  Read  About:  A 
Study  of  Group  Interests  and  a  Survey  of  Problems  in  Adult  Reading  (Chicago: 
American  Library  Association  and  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1931). 

''Reading  in  General  Education  (American  Council  on  Education,  1939), 
chap.  vii. 
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stronger  its  appeal.*  Thus,  women  favor  nonfiction  about 
personalities,  travel,  self-improvement,  and  successful 
marriage.  Men  prefer  nonfiction  concerning  laws  and  leg- 
islation, military  preparedness,  and  business  methods) 

For  our  illustrative  purposes  readers  and  reading  may  be 
still  further  subdivided  by  corresponding  differences  in  ed- 
ucation and  in  the  relative  "maturity"  of  the  pubhcations 
read.  For  example,  women  of  varying  amounts  of  formal 
schooling  read  authors  of  corresponding  intellectual  ma- 
turity within  the  general  fiction  class.'  Seventy  per  cent 
of  the  readers  of  "classics"  are  college  students." 

The  more  highly  educated  readers  are  attracted  to  more 
mature  publications  because  their  wider  intellectual  experi- 
ences enable  them  to  share  the  authors'  more  mature  atti- 
tudes toward  hfe.  But  such  publications  are  more  easily 
misunderstood.  Thus  Richards"  illustrates  the  different 
meanings  brought  to  poetry  by  the  student's  comment  on 
Millay's  sonnet:  "What's  this  of  death,  from  you  who 
never  will  die?"  Here  certain  impHcations  of  immortality 
drew  responses  which  obscured  both  the  idea  and  the  effect 
the  poet  intended  to  convey.  Korzybski"  and  his  school 

*  Waples  and  Tyler,  op.  cit. 

9  Jeannette  Howard  Foster,  "An  Experiment  in  Classifying  Fiction  Based  on 
the  Characteristics  of  Its  Readers"  (unpublished  Doctor's  dissertation.  Graduate 
Library  School,  University  of  Chicago,  1935).  Abstracted:  "An  Approach  to 
Fiction  through  the  Characteristics  of  Its  Readers,"  Library  Quarterly,  VI 
(1936),  124-74;  Douglas  Waples  and  Leon  Carnovsky,  Libraries  and  Readers  in 
the  State  of  New  York:  The  State's  Administration  of  Public  and  School  Libraries 
with  Reference  to  the  Educational  Values  of  Library  Service  (Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1939). 

"  Foster,  op.  cit. 

■  "  I.  A.  Richards,  Practical  Criticism:  A  Study  of  Literary  Judgment  (New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1929). 

"  Alfred  Korzybski,  Science  and  Sanity:  An  Introduction  to  Non-Aristotelean 
Systems  and  General  Semantics  (New  York:  Science  Press  Printing  Co.,  1933). 
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report  many  types  of  misunderstandings  due  to  deficien- 
cies in  the  experiences  needed  to  interpret  abstractions  as 
the  author  intends.  In  addition  to  fuller  experience  of  life, 
education  supplies  the  study  habits,  the  reading  skills,^^ 
and  the  technical  or  precise  vocabularies  of  those  who  pre- 
fer the  more  mature  publications. 

We  may  next  class  readers  by  occupation.  As  the  cen- 
tral fact  in  most  people's  lives,  occupation  has  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  selection  and  interpretation  of  reading.  Its 
importance,  of  course,  varies  with  the  occupation.  First 
come  the  many  occupations  that  are  essentially  literary 
and  whose  members  are  virtually  paid  to  read — teachers, 
writers,  editors,  the  clergy,  and  all  sorts  of  students.  Next 
come  the  professions  like  law,  medicine,  engineering,  and 
the  higher  branches  of  applied  sciences  in  which  reading  is 
necessary  to  keep  abreast  of  new  developments.  Third 
come  occupations  like  salesmanship,  farming,  and  home- 
making,  which  have  an  extensive  literature  rather  because 
they  include  so  many  practitioners  than  because  the  litera- 
ture contributes  much  to  the  readers'  vocational  efficiency. 
Thereafter  vocational  differences  merge  with  the  differ- 
ences in  intelligence  and  training  the  vocations  imply.  Oc- 
cupational differences,  as  such,  are  clearly  revealed  in 
many  subject  classifications  of  publications.  The  nonfic- 
tion  interests  of  men  engaged  in  the  professions,  in  skilled, 
semiskilled,  and  unskilled  labor  conform  closely  to  type.^"* 
However,  the  reader's  occupation  probably  affects  his  gen- 
eral reading  behavior  most  directly  through  the  attitudes 
which  the  occupation  develops. 

Such  gross  distinctions  among  people  are  useful  in  desig- 

'3  Guy  T.  Buswell,  How  Adults  Read  ("Supplementary  Educational  Mono- 
graphs," No.  45  [Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1937]). 

"•  Waples  and  Tyler,  op.  cit. 
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nating  equally  gross  distinctions  among  the  publications 
they  read.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  differences  in 
reading  result  not  from  the  personal  trait  as  such  but  rather 
from  the  social  groupings  into  which  the  trait  tends  to  class 
the  reader.  For  example,  sex  differences  in  reading  taste, 
like  sex  differences  in  general,  are  less  the  effect  of  the  sex 
trait  as  such  than  the  effect  of  certain  environmental  ex- 
pectations attached  to  the  sex.  Girls  are  supposed  to  be 
interested  in  the  home  and  boys  in  business,  and  such  con- 
tinual and  pervading  suggestion  leaves  its  mark  on  subject 
interests. ^5 

Similarly,  different  ages  read  differently  because  people 
of  various  ages  reflect  the  attitudes  of  the  social,  edu- 
cational, and  occupational  groups  of  the  corresponding  age 
to  which  they  belong  and  many  of  whose  reading  tastes 
they  acquire  by  imitation  and  by  community  of  interest.^^ 
When  differences  in  education  and  in  occupation  are  held 
constant,  the  differences  resulting  from  age  alone  are  slight. 
Children's  subject  interests  in  reading  are  highly  uniform, 
largely  because  their  experiences  have  been  closely  similar. 
Beyond  the  age  of  twenty,  one  must  take  intervals  of  fif- 
teen years  or  more  to  show  appreciable  differences  in  the 
publications  read  by  similar  groups.""^  Older  readers  are 
typically  given  to  retrospective  subjects  like  history  and 
religion  and  the  arts.  They  likewise  spend  more  time  in 

'5  Lewis  M.  Terman  and  Margaret  Lima,  "Reading  Interests,"  in  Lewis  M. 
Terman  et  al..  Genetic  Studies  of  Genius,  Vol.  I:  Mental  and  Physical  Traits  of  a 
Thousand  Gifted  Children  (Stanford  University,  Calif.:  Stanford  University 
Press,  1925),  pp.  441-54. 

'*  Charles  Bird,  Social  Psychology  (New  York;  D.  Appleton-Century  Co., 
I940);  Edward  K.  Strong,  Change  of  Interests  with  Age;  Based  on  Examination  of 
More  Than  Two  Thousand  Men  between  the  Ages  of  Twenty  and  Sixty,  Represent- 
ing Eight  Occupations  (Stanford  University,  Calif.:  Stanford  University  Press, 
1931)- 

"  Waples  and  Tyler,  op.  cit. 
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reading  than  any  other  easily  identified  group,  excepting 
students.'^ 

But  finer  and  more  meaningful  distinctions  are  needed  to 
explain  the  selection  and  the  interpretation  of  publica- 
tions. Such  distinctions  are  often  provided  by  the  wide  va- 
riety of  primary  and  secondary  groups  to  which  all  indi- 
viduals belong.  An  individual's  loyalties  to  his  family,  his 
school  or  college  friends,  his  vocational  associates,  his 
church,  his  club,  his  political  party,  his  favorite  sports  and 
their  adherents — each  of  these  may  explain  his  point  of 
view  toward  the  publications  which  he  reads.  Not  only  do 
such  group  identifications  supply  data  useful  in  them- 
selves but  they  also  suggest  some  of  the  reader's  effective 
predispositions  which  are  seldom  observable.  Hence,  the 
more  of  such  group  memberships  we  specify,  the  more  ac- 
curately  we  can  predict  the  reader's  stand  on  any  issue  of 
.generalsocial  interest.  Thus,  a  group  of  middle-aged  Kan- 
sas farmers,  members  of  the  Methodist  church  and  of  the 
Republican  party,  with  high-school  education  or  less,  and 
with  incomes  averaging  two  thousand  dollars,  will  have 
many  common  attitudes  upon  important  social  questions. 
With  some  assurance,  one  can  predict  their  reactions  to 
any  publication  which  takes  a  stand  regarding  a  given  cur- 
rent issue.  Our  concern  with  traits  is  to  identify  such 
like-minded  groups  for  closer  analysis  of  their  reading  re- 
sponses in  terms  of  their  predispositions.  Group  member- 
ships thus  offer  helpful  objective  descriptions  of  people 
in  terms  of  their  selection  and  interpretation  of  publi- 
cations. 

^The  practical  importance  of  classing  readers  by  their 
group  memberships  lies  in  the  degree  to  which  such  mem- 
berships reflect  attitudes  relevant  to  their  reading.  To  a 

'*  Strong,  o/>.  cit. 
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large  extent,  attitudes  derive  from  group  memberships. 
Each  group  has  common  attitudes  which  its  members 
might  adopt  in  toto  were  they  not  opposed  by  the  con- 
flicting attitudes  of  other  groups  to  which  the  same  people 
also  belongrSFamily  and  church  groups  are  particularly  in- 
fluential in  shaping  radical  attitudes,  according  to  recent 
evidence;^^  but  other  groups  based  upon  similarities  in  age, 
occupation,  and  education  have  been  found  mainly  respon- 
sible for  sex  differences  in  interests  and  attitudes.^"  Genetic 
studies  supply  many  examples  of  group  influences  upon 
religious,  racial,  political,  and  other  attitudes. ^^  An  unusu- 
ally thorough  study  reports  that  the  most  important  in- 
fluences upon  radical-conservative  attitudes  are  found  in 
the  attitudes  held  by  the  reader's  parents  and  in  the  read- 
ing that  he  does.  The  habit  of  much  reading  not  only  dis- 
posed the  readers  to  be  radical  but,  over  a  period  of  five 
years,  tended  to  increase  the  radicalism  of  the  group.  This 
is  explained  by  the  suggestion  that  "to  be  bookish  in  this 
era  has  meant  to  steep  oneself  in  the  disillusioned  gropings 
of  post- War  thinkers,  most  of  whom  are  clearly  radical."" 
With  reference  to  such  studies  of  attitude  to  date,  it  has 
been  suggested  by  S.  A.  Stouffer  and  others  that  the  atti- 
tude concept  needs  to  be  applied  to  the  large  clusters  of  at- 
titudes which  explain  the  characteristic  differences  he- 
's Theodore  Newcomb,  "Determinants  of  Opinion,"  Public  Opinion  ^uar- 
ter/y,  I  (October,  1937),  71-78. 

^°  Lewis  M.  Terman  and  Catharine  C.  Miles,  ei  a/..  Sex  and  Personality: 
Studies  in  Masculinity  and  Femininity  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
1936). 

^'  Gordon  W.  AUport,  "Attitudes,"  in  Carl  A.  Murchison  (ed.),  A  Handbook 
of  Social  Psychology  (Worcester:  Clark  University  Press,  1935),  pp.  798-844. 

"  Gardner  Murphy  and  Rensis  Likert,  Public  Opinion  and  the  Individual: 
A  Psychological  Study  of  Student  Attitudes  on  Public  Questions,  with  a  Retest  Five 
Years  Later  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1938). 
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tween  the  Kansas  farmer  and,  say,  the  New  York  retail 
merchant,  as  types.  The  research  to  define  such  attitude 
clusters  might  well  be  patterned  after  the  work  of  L.  L. 
Thurstone  to  define  the  "primary  mental  abilities,"  by 
means  of  a  matrix  of  correlations  between  each  pair  of 
abilities  that  have  been  tested.  The  tendencies  for  certain 
attitudes  of  certain  persons  to  be  interdependent,  i.e.,  to 
form  clusters,  might  thus  be  recognized. 

An  attitude  is  a  tendency  to  act,  a  way  of  being  "set"  for 
or  against  certain  things.  (The  reader  with  a  given  attitude 
tends  to  select  reading  to  fit  it  and  then  to  interpret  the 
reading  accordingly^)  Many  communists  read  the  New 
Masses;  many  capitalists  read  Fortune.  And  they  react  to 
their  reading  as  communists  and  capitalists.  (The  reader's 
selection  of  reading  matter  and,  to  some  extent,  his  re- 
sponse to  it  are  by  academic  definition  explained  in  the 
category  of  motives.  Motives  are  expected  satisfactions. 
They  represent  a  variety  of  attitudes  backed  by  various 
physiological  conditions  which  produce  "needs,"  "wants," 
"urges,"  or  "demands,"^^  and  modified  by  the  environ- 
mental opportunities.  Hence,  combinations  of  the  reader's 
various  predispositions — predispositions  which  lead  him  to 
expect  certain  kinds  of  satisfactions  from  his  reading — are 
best  termed  his  motives  for  reading7\In  this  connection, 
readers  of  the  New  Masses  are  more  clearly  explained  for 
our  purpose  when  we  say  they  are  motivated  by  a  need  for 
prestige  and  social  security  than  when  we  point  to  their 
attitudes  favoring  communism. 

Before  discussing  certain  typical  motives  which  cause 

=3  Daniel  A.  Prescott,  Emotion  and  the  Educative  Process:  A  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Relation  of  Emotion  to  the  Educative  Process  (Washington,  D.C.: 
American  Council  on  Education,  1938);  Henry  A.  Murray  et  al..  Explorations  in 
Personality;  A  Clinical  and  Experimental  Study  of  Fifty  Men  of  College  Age 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1938). 
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readers  to  select  and  respond  to  different  publications,  we 
must  clarify  some  verbal  confusion.  Only  infrequently — 
and  then  in  the  simpler  instances — does  a  motive  appear 
singly  and  alone.  The  complexity  of  the  reader's  predis- 
positions ordinarily  complicates  his  motivation.  Hence,  it 
is  usually  permissible  to  speak  of  the  dominant  motive  in  a 
particular  situation  as  explaining  the  direction  of  the  be- 
havior. Furthermore,  the  same  motives  may  carry  dif- 
ferent labels,  depending  on  the  depth  of  analysis  at- 
tempted. Thus,  "reading  for  curiosity"  may  also  be  read- 
ing for  understanding,  for  practical  information,  and  for 
much  else.  Some  considerations  were  mentioned  in  chap- 
ter i  relating  to  the  terminology  herein  used  to  describe 
the  effects  of  reading.^-*  Similar  considerations  determine 
the  choice  of  terms  for  motives. 
\  CMotives  may  be  classified  as  intrapersonal  and  inter- 
personal. Intrapersonal  motives  impel  the  reader  to  publi- 
cations likely  to  stimulate  his  feelings  about  himself.  Inter- 
personal motives  impel  the  reader  toward  publications  in- 
volving his  relationships  with  others.  Of  course,  the  satis- 
faction of  either  one  type  of  motive  often  tends  to  satisfy 
the  other?)  For  example,  desires  for  prestige  which  explain 
reading  the  Bible  for  intrapersonal  satisfactions  may  also 
improve  the  reader's  status  with  others,  because  of  their 
respect  for  people  who  read  the  Bible.  Since  many  motives 
are  expressed  in  each  category  under  different  circum- 
stances, a  single  discussion  may  cover  both  categories.  '^ 

/As  already  suggested,  we  may  say  a  reader  selects  a  book 
for  a  particular  motive,  like  desire  for  prestige,  when  all  the 
evidence  points  to  it.  For  example,  the  reader  himself  says 
he  likes  to  read  what  makes  him  feel  important;  the  ex- 
perienced analyst  finds  prestige  a  satisfactory  explanation 

'^  See  chap,  i:  "Introduction  and  Summary,"  pp.  i8  fF. 
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for  the  choice  of  reading;  what  we  know  about  the  book 
suggests  that  it  was  written  to  make  people  Hke  the  reader 
feel  important;  the  reader  seeks  prestige  in  other  situa- 
tions, and  his  inferior  status  demands  prestige."^The  cumu- 
lative evidence  is  convincing.  Thus,  we  may  impute  a  pres- 
tige motive  to  the  boy  who  said  he  Hved  the  part  as  he  read 
about  brave  soldiers;  who  was  a  coward  in  physical  sports, 
despising  himself  and  being  despised  for  his  craven  spirit; 
who  constantly  read  stories  about  wars  and  brave  soldiers; 
and  who  read  for  prestige  according  to  the  psychologist's 
report.  By  comparing  several  expressions  of  prestige  mo- 
tives, we  may  suggest  how  they  normally  operate  toward 
the  selection  of  reading  matter.^s 

^A  common  prestige  motive  toward  reading  is  found  in 
the  reader's  desire  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  book  char- 
acters who  do  things  that  win  them  admiration  and  suc- 
cess.^ The  boy  reading  about  soldiers  selected  publications 
which  satisfied  his  need  to  identify  himself  with  brave 
people.  Fiction  {The  Deerslayer)  and  nonfiction  (a  set  of 
volumes  on  the  World  War)  served  his  needs  equally  well. 
Another  boy  with  strong  prestige  needs  identified  himself 
with  the  heroes  in  Nick  Carter's  Legacy  and  in  Daisy,  the 
Gentleman  Burglar  s  Daughter.  He  later  succumbed  to  Eng- 
lish teachers  who  were  able  to  improve  the  quality  of  his 
reading  by  utilizing  the  same  motive.  The  boy  then  likened 
himself  to  Byron,  "who  had  cross  feet  and  I've  got  cross 
eyes."  Both  cases  are  typical.  Among  boys,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  several  hundred  case  studies  examined, 
Horatio  Alger,  Frank  Merriwell,  Jesse  James,  and  Buffalo 
Bill  are  all  selected  on  this  pattern,  and  Byron  is  a  com- 

"5  Evidence  from  several  case  studies  is  presented  in  the  following  discussion. 
A  note  on  the  character  of  such  studies  appears  in  Appen,  C:  "The  Literature  of 
the  Field,"  pp.  169-77. 
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mon  adult  substitute.  However,  the  adult  normally  de- 
mands characters  drawn  more  closely  to  his  likeness  than 
the  child  demands. 

(The  reader's  need  to  identify  himself  with  those  who  en- 
joy prestige  regularly  results  in  selecting  and  so  interpret- 
ing publications  at  any  level  of  maturity,  on  almost  any 
subject,  fiction  or  nonfiction,  provided  the  reading  presents 
famous  people  who  resemble  the  readers  in  some  respects. 
If  their  choice  is  severely  limited,  such  readers  do  their  best 
to  make  imaginary  adjustments  and  compensations!^  One 
reader  said,  "You  can  imagine  my  strain  in  identifying 
myself  with  the  leading  characters  in  all  these  books,  in- 
cluding the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  read  at  age  nine."  Simi- 
lar motivation,  in  reverse,  is  the  desire  for  self-prestige  by 
means  of  self-pity.  A  typical  example  is  the  "unloved,  very 
lonesome  girl  of  twenty,  who  collected  poems  about  un- 
requited love  and  suicide." 

^nother  expression  of  the  motive  leads  to  the  reading  of 
"good"  or  "new"  or  "best"  books.  The  readers  seek  intra- 
personal  prestige  by  "self-improvement,"  by  "keeping  up 
with  the  latest  titles,"  or  by  "reading  what  the  critics 
recommend."  They  also  usually  anticipate  praise  from  em- 
ployers or  teachers  or  associates  because  they  have  read 
such  books^An  example  is  the  boy  who  made  a  valiant 
attempt  to  read  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
because  a  relative  was  sure  he  could  not  read  it.  A  com- 
mon reason  for  avoiding  the  pulp  magazines  lies  in  the 
stigma  attached  to  those  who  read  them.  Prestige  readers 
may  be  distinguished  from  other  readers  of  "good"  books 
because  they  read  few  books  by  the  same  distinguished 
author,  they  select  the  better-known  titles  and  resist  the 
often  stronger  attractions  of  unknown  or  unfashionable 
titles,  and  they  pay  less  attention  to  the  content. 
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(Other  readers,  seeking  praise  for  the  information  they 
can  display,  select  the  "hard"  rather  than  the  "good" 
book.  Here  the  rarity  and  complexity  of  the  subject  matter 
and  the  technical  vocabulary  are  attractive  qualities.  Pres- 
tige motives  often  combine  with  the  need  to  understand, 
whether  for  the  sheer  satisfaction  of  understanding,  for  the 
opportunity  to  apply  the  knowledge,  or  because  of  a  desire 
to  persuade  or  to  "manage"  other  people^  The  first  appears 
in  readers  who  "like  to  consider  themselves  intellectually 
curious,"  who  "have  a  keen  interest  in  tracking  down 
ideas,  in  understanding  for  its  own  sake,"  and  the  motive 
leads  toward  theoretical  subjects.  The  second  appears 
largely  in  vocational  or  practical-hobby  reading.  The 
reader  typically  selects  only  one  book  or  one  type  of  book. 
Most  commonly  the  motive  is  found  among  students  read- 
ing textbooks  for  the  sole  purpose  of  high  marks;  both  their 
selection  and  their  use  of  publications  are  frankly  prag- 
matic. The  third  motive — the  desire  to  understand  people 
in  order  to  manage  them  more  effectively — is  expressed 
mainly  by  parents,  teachers,  and  salesmen.  They  choose 
such  reading  as  the  Parent's  Magazine,  or  Classroom  Man- 
agement, or  How  To  Win  Friends  and  Influence  People. 
Since  women  must  manage  servants,  children,  and  hus- 
bands, the  women's  magazines  cater  directly  to  this  in- 
terest. 

/Another  group  of  motives  may  be  labeled  "respite"  mo- 
tivation. They  imply  a  search  for  whatever  publications 
will  diminish  anxiety  or  boredom  by  intensifying  aesthetic 
experience,  supplying  vicarious  adventure,  or  merely  di- 
verting the  readers'  attention  from  their  personal  cares^  It 
is  no  accident  that  more  people  read  the  comic  strips  than 
read  any  other  kind  of  print.  The  comics  are  as  far  re- 
moved from  real  life  as  they  can  be  and  still  escape  utter 
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nonsense.  They  allow  the  reader  to  assault  and  overcome  a 
prize  collection  of  comic  villains,  thus  relieving  his  aggres- 
sions toward  the  people  and  conditions  which  thwart  him 
in  "real"  life.  The  more  vigorous  pulp  magazines  also  serve 
to  relieve  the  reader's  frustrations  by  promoting  the  vicar- 
ious expression  of  his  aggressive  tendencies.^^  Almost  any 
sort  of  print  may  afford  respite  and  may  be  selected  and 
read  for  that  purpose.  The  scientist  may  find  respite  in 
detective  stories,  and  the  executive  whose  day  is  spent  in 
administrative  routine  may  find  respite  in  treatises  on 
scientific  theory.  As  in  most  other  experiences,  respite  in 
reading  results  from  variety,  from  a  change  in  the  focus  of 
attention.  And  it  is  by  such  changes  in  attention  that  the 
respite  motive  produces  the  important  social  effect  of  dis- 
tracting people  from  their  "serious"  problems.  Hence  the 
satisfaction  of  the  respite  motive  provides  a  sort  of  safety 
valve  for  social  tensions  and  thus  serves  to  maintain  the 
status  quo. 

Desires  for  respite  may  find  expression  in  reading  litera- 
ture of  high  artistic  merit.  Writers  naturally  describe  writ- 
ing as  a  fine  art.  Teachers  represent  the  reading  of  belles- 
lettres  as  a  means  of  intensifying  aesthetic  experience,  com- 
parable to  any  other  fine  art.  Certain  observers  impute  to 
the  reading  of  belles-lettres  a  "relief  of  general  tension  and 
adjustment  toward  fundamental  problems  and  conditions 
of  environment  and  life."  Such  recommendations  encour- 
age such  reading.  Under  what  conditions  the  reading  of 
what  publications  by  what  readers  will  afford  the  most 
respite  we  do  not  know.  Nor  is  the  question  very  impor- 
tant, since  means  other  than  reading  are  so  numerous.  But 
we  can  say  with  confidence  that  most  readers  desire  more 

**  John  Dollard  et  al..  Frustration  and  Aggression  (New  Haven:  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press,  1939). 
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varied  and  more  intense  experience  than  daily  routines 
afford  and  that  a  convenient  vicarious  source  of  such  ex- 
perience is  found  in  a  wide  range  of  publications,  from  the 
human  interest  item  in  the  daily  press  to  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  The  satisfaction  of  the  respite  motive  doubt- 
less depends  on  the  comprehensibihty  of  what  is  read/^  and 
it  increases  with  familiarity.^^  The  research  Hterature  on 
this  area  is  rather  barren.  The  subjects  are  usually  school 
children;  the  motive,  "reading  for  aesthetic  appreciation," 
is  usually  more  fittingly  described  as  reading  for  approval 
by  the  teacher  who  assigned  the  reading.  Systematic  anal- 
yses of  publications  widely  read  by  selected  groups  of 
readers  and  corresponding  analyses  of  the  readers'  motiva- 
tion are  needed  to  relate  reading  for  respite  to  other  read- 
ing motives. 

f  Another  group  of  motives  implies  a  need  for  greater 
sense  of  security.  People  may  feel  insecure  in  a  wide  va- 
riety of  ways.  Economic  insecurity  is  perhaps  the  most 
uniform  in  its  motivation  of  typical  reading.  ;)But  since 
such  reading  has  already  been  noticed  in  connection  with 
reading  for  practical  information,  we  may  comment  in- 
stead upon  the  reading  motivated  by  considerations  of 
physical  and  social  security. 

{^  Readers  who  need  reassurance  concerning  their  sanity  or 
their  strength  are  typically  too  timid  or  too  poor  to  consult 
doctors  and  too  uninformed  to  be  critical  of  their  reading. 
Accordingly,  they  select  pseudo-scientific  articles  on  psy- 
chology and  health^They  are  attracted  to  publications 

='  Helen  K.  Mackintosh,  A  Critical  Study  of  Children's  Choice  in  Poetry 
(University  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Education,"  Vol.  VII,  No.  4  [Iowa  City:  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  Press,  1932J). 

'^  J.  E.  and  M.  A.  Mendenhall,  The  Influence  of  Familiarity  upon  Children's 
Preferences  for  Pictures  and  Poems  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press, 
1933)- 
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with  nontechnical  vocabularies,  which  offer  a  quick  and 
sure  cure  for  most  ailments,  and  which  make  strong  ap- 
peals to  prestige  by  citing  medical  authorities  freely.  Over 
a  period  of  time  the  selections  of  such  readers  may  incline 
to  more  extreme  types  of  pseudoscience,  astrology,  nu- 
merology, or  religious  tracts.  One  is  led  to  suspect  that 
need  for  sense  of  physical  security  results  from  a  deeper 
emotional  insecurity. 

Readers  motivated  by  a  need  for  greater  social  security 
may  seek  to  improve  their  status  within  their  family  or 
social  class  or  may  try  to  exchange  their  social  class  for 
another  social  class.  The  former  are  commonly  adolescents 
who  seek  reading  on  family  conflicts.  They  aggressively 
avoid  or  aggressively  select  novels  dealing  with  more  placid 
home  life.  If  the  adolescent  is  attempting  to  break  away 
from  the  family,  his  insecurity  may  be  expressed  by  selec- 
tion of  books  on  philosophy  and  religion  or  of  "philosophi- 
cal" novels.  Such  readers  tend  to  emphasize  passages 
which  involve  their  own  particular  problems — lack  of 
parental  affection,  impending  divorce  in  the  family,  over- 
protection,  and  the  like.  Among  older  people,  and  especial- 
ly among  college  students,  there  is  a  shift  from  need  for 
family  security  to  need  for  social  security.  This  leads  to 
reading  on  various  social  problems  and  current  events, 
whether  in  novels  or  nonfiction  books  or  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

Some  psychologists  find  the  drive  toward  such  reading 
to  be  a  need  for  personal  emotional  security  as  well  as  a 
need  for  social  security.  The  case  studies  imply  an  equally 
close  relation  between  the  needs  for  social  security  and  for 
prestige.  One  reads  up  on  socialism  because  "I  felt 
ashamed  to  know  so  little  when  the  members  of  the  social- 
ist club  knew  so  much."  Also,  the  "radicals"  may  do  much 
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heavy  reading  to  win  arguments  with  conservative  friends 
and  to  enjoy  the  resulting  prestige.  The  group  studies 
show  concentration  upon  books  in  history,  economics,  and 
poHtical  science  by  many  faithful  readers  of  liberal  publica- 
tions. Evidently  the  various  other  motives  we  have  men- 
tioned are  involved  to  a  degree  that  requires  combined 
study  of  the  readers  and  analysis  of  the  content  before  the 
motivation  can  be  clearly  described.  Here  motives  become 
highly  complex.  The  age,  sex,  occupation,  income,  and 
family  background  traits  of  college  students  are  inter- 
related to  form  both  radical  attitudes  and  needs  for  per- 
sonal as  well  as  social  security.  These  in  combination  de- 
termine the  selection  and  interpretation  of  reading.  Such 
interrelationships  are  shown  by  many  group  studies  of 
radicalism  as  well  as  by  case  studies  of  individual  readers.^' 
The  combinations  of  traits  and  motives  in  different 
readers,  and  from  time  to  time  in  the  same  reader,  attract 
them  to  different  types  of  content.  Some  "radical"  groups, 
for  example,  seek  publications  on  economic  theory  which 
they  select  for  their  "reasonableness,  freedom  from  dog- 
matism, precision  of  terms,  impersonality,  deference  to 
facts,  comprehensive  goals,  and  lack  of  logical  fallacies  or 
rhetorical  stunts."  When  readers  so  disposed  encounter  the 
opposite  type  of  publication,  they  are  repelled,  despite 
their  sympathies  with  the  theory.  Thus,  a  reader  who  had 
accepted  the  ideology  of  communism  read  the  Daily 
Worker  and  was  "repelled  by  the  language.  I  threw  away 
my  first  copy  of  the  New  Masses  after  a  few  editorials.  I 
thought  the  line  can't  be  valid  since  all  their  comments 

'» Newcomb,  op.  cit.;  Murphy  and  Likert,  op.  cit.;  Bernard  J.  Breslaw,  The 
Development  of  a  Socio-economic  Attitude  ("Archives  of  Psychology,"  No.  226 
[New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1938]);  Solomon  Diamond,  A  Study  of 
the  Influence  of  Political  Radicalism  on  Personality  Development  ("Archives  of 
Psychology,"  No.  103  [New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1936]). 
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were  critical  of  the  status  quo  and  since  there  must  be  some- 
thing good  in  the  present  system."  For  further  example, 
we  find  a  Jewish  boy,  frightened  into  a  serious  interest  in 
politics  by  the  rise  of  the  Nazis  to  power,  who  "scurried 
after  Lenin's  works."  While  he,  too,  preferred  the  more 
deliberate,  rational  type  of  reading  because  of  his  intelli- 
gence and  training,  his  combined  motives  urged  him  to- 
ward publications  stressing  urgency  of  solution,  sudden 
persuasion,  and  specific  goals. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  we  have  the  lonely,  inferior,  in- 
troverted reader,  dissatisfied  with  herself,  her  family,  and 
the  social  order,  who  "has  never  read  anything  but  the 
Daily  Worker  and  the  New  Masses — no  theoretical  stuff"; 
who  especially  enjoyed  "the  letters  from  workers  and 
readers  ....  was  moved  by  the  feeling  of  conviction  being 
so  widespread."  Here  the  rhetorical  devices,  the  familiar- 
ity of  setting  and  language,  and  the  intimacy  of  appeal 
went  home  and  developed  a  taste  for  more  such.  We  con- 
clude that  this  reader's  sex,  limited  schooling,  low  occupa- 
tional status,  and  other  handicaps  explain  her  attitudes  of 
inferiority  and  insecurity.  These  attitudes  developed  needs 
for  compensation  through  channels  acceptable  to  her 
friends  and  associates.  The  communist  publications 
yielded  such  compensations  more  effectively  than  other 
reading  matter  she  could  obtain  and  understand. 

Readers'  predispositions  represent  the  least  understood 
and  probably  the  most  important  of  the  four  major  factors 
to  which  in  combination  we  ascribe  the  social  effects  of 
reading.  Closer  attention  to  such  group  predispositions  as 
can  more  safely  be  inferred  from  obtainable  evidence  will 
greatly  refine  the  present  knowledge  of  reading  effects. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  READING 

THE  foregoing  chapters  suggest  that  the  social  ef- 
fects of  reading  may  be  examined  at  any  desired 
distance  from  the  individual  reader  and  what  he 
reads.  The  evidence  may  apply  to  particular  psychological 
processes,  as  in  precise  case  studies  or  experimental  studies 
of  attitude.  Or  the  evidence  may  occupy  the  middle  dis- 
tance of  sociological  community  studies.  Or  it  may  de- 
scribe reading  experiences  from  a  full  historical  perspec- 
tive, relating  them  to  broad  social  movements  and  condi- 
tions and  events. 

The  discussion  of  this  chapter  is  conducted  for  the  most 
part  at  the  relatively  close  range  represented  by  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  studies.  It  is  perhaps  fitting,  there- 
fore, that  the  possibilities  of  the  traditional  historical  ap- 
proach be  given  some  preliminary  attention.  Such  an  ap- 
proach not  only  reveals  the  long-range  influences  of  read- 
ing but  also  serves  to  define  the  context  for  the  more  de- 
tailed discussion  to  follow. 

^Obviously,  the  central  problem  for  the  historian  of  read- 
ing is  to  obtain  data  on  the  constituent  factors  which  pro- 
duce effects.  The  fact  that  few  satisfactory  studies  are 
available  testifies  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  such  data  as 
they  become  more  remote  in  time.  The  requirements  for 
research  are  to  estimate  the  nature  of  the  reading  public 
and  the  relative  accessibility  of  particular  publications  dur- 
ing the  period  under  survey  and  then  to  determine  what 
effect  such  reading  presumably  had  on  historical  events^ 
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Except  for  the  special  difficulties  in  describing  the  contem- 
porary readers  and  publications,  the  techniques  of  research 
have  been  fairly  well  explored  by  students  of  the  history  of 
ideas. 

(^The  development  of  print  and  the  growth  of  literacy 
have  both  been  documented,  but  the  two  have  not  been 
put  together  with  other  relevant  evidence  to  construct  a 
picture  of  the  changing  patterns  of  reading  through  time.O 
The  literary  historian  ordinarily  confines  his  attention  to 
the  first-  and  second-rate  publications  and  overlooks  the 
more  widely  read  third-  and  fourth-rate  ones;  even  when 
his  data  on  publications  are  reasonably  complete,  he  gives 
little  explicit  consideration  to  their  readers.^  The  historian 
of  ideas  concerns  himself  only  infrequently  with  problems 
of  their  direct  communication  via  print.^  The  student  of 
literacy  relates  his  data  to  broad  social  indices  rather  than 
to  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  print.'*  However,  the  few 
studies  directly  relevant,  together  with  such  marginal 
studies,  suggest  in  outline  the  historical  effects  of  reading. 
Such  effects  may  be  introduced  by  consideration  of  their 
opposite,  the  effects  of  nonreading.  In  a  primitive  com- 

'  E.g.,  see  Harold  V.  Bonny,  Reading:  An  Historical  and  Psychological  Study 
(Gravesend:  A.J.  Philip,  1939).  Chap,  ii,  "The  History  of  Reading,"  is  really 
a  history  of  writing. 

^  Vernon  Parrington,  Main  Currents  in  American  Thought:  An  Interpretation 
of  American  Literature  from  the  Beginnings  to  ig20  (3  vols,  in  i;  New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1930);  Frank  Luther  Mott,  A  History  of  American 
Magazines,  ly ^1-1885  (3  vols.;  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1930 ). 

3  Malcolm  (Rowley  (ed.),  Books  That  Changed  Our  Minds  (New  York:  Dou- 
bleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  1939);  John  Herman  Randall,  The  Making  of  the  Modern 
Mind:  A  Survey  of  the  Intellectual  Background  of  the  Present  Age  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1926);  Preserved  Smith,  A  History  of  Modern  Culture 
(2  vols.;  New  York:  H.  Holt  &  Co.,  1930 ). 

1  Sanford  Winston,  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1930). 
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munity  what  agencies  perform  the  functions  of  communi- 
cation otherwise  assumed  by  reading?  What  effect  does  the 
absence  of  print  have  upon  the  transmission  of  the  cultural 
heritage?  The  transition  from  the  folk  tale  to  the  ballad,  or 
corrida,  to  cheap  print  has  been  documented  for  the  Mexi- 
can peasant;  his  reading  behavior  is  closely  related  to 
changes  in  his  environment.^ 

The  reading  public  in  the  ancient  and  medieval  worlds 
comprised  a  select  group  distinguished  by  education  and 
by  status.  Both  writing  and  reading  were  originally  ap- 
propriated by  the  ruling  classes  for  their  own  purposes. 
Although  books  were  readily  accessible  in  Athens  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  b.c,  reading  was  rated  lower  than 
oral  discussion  as  a  means  of  mental  training.  With  Aris- 
totle, however,  literary  instruction  is  believed  to  have 
been  more  highly  esteemed  than  oral  instruction.  Although 
books  were  freely  circulated  within  a  small  class  in  Rome, 
no  reading  public  survived  its  decline.^  During  the  follow- 
ing centuries  a  new  reading  public  was  created,  largely 
through  the  church.  Reading  was  used  for  propaganda 
purposes  by  both  ecclesiastical  and  political  authorities; 
the  struggle  between  the  emperors  and  the  popes  in  the 
late  fourteenth  century  was  accompanied  by  over  a  hun- 
dred polemical  writings.'  Most  readers  of  German  litera- 
ture in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  mem- 
bers of  the  nobility,  but  enough  other  reading  was  done  to 
indicate   that   different   classes   read   different   kinds   of 

5  Robert  Redfield,  Tepoztldn,  a  Mexican  Village:  A  Study  of  Folk  Life  (Chi- 
cago: University  of  Chicago  Press,  1930). 

^  Frederic  G.  Kenyon,  Books  and  Readers  in  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1932). 

7  Charles  H.  Mcllwain,  The  Growth  of  Political  Thought  in  the  West,  from  the 
Greeks  to  the  End  of  the  Middle  Ages  (New  York:  Macmiilan  Co.,  1932),  p.  202. 
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books. ^  In  both  ancient  and  medieval  times,  of  course, 
reading  was  oral  more  often  than  silent.^ 

No  normative  implications  attached  to  literacy  until  the 
modern  era,  and  even  then,  in  the  three  centuries  following 
the  invention  of  print,  the  social  compulsion  to  read  was 
distinct  from  the  compulsion  to  write.  The  practice  of 
reading  increased  with  the  growing  commercialism  of  the 
late  Middle  Ages  and  was  further  extended  by  the  Refor- 
mation's emphasis  on  print,  mainly  as  a  propaganda  device 
against  the  Roman  church.  The  first  extensions  of  literacy 
came  within  the  emerging  commercial  class,  from  business 
considerations.  The  impetus  of  the  natural  rights  philoso- 
phy of  the  eighteenth  century  widened  the  circle  of  readers 
but  resulted  in  little  diffusion  of  literacy  beyond  the  middle 
classes.  Finally,  the  growth  of  democracy  and  of  national- 
ism stimulated  the  extension  of  popular  reading,  and  with 
it  the  belief  that  popular  reading  presaged  the  rule  of  rea- 
son, enlightenment,  and  contentment.  During  the  last  five 
hundred  years,  in  short,  the  use  of  print  has  gradually 
transformed  Western  civilization  into  what  Spengler  called 
a  Buch-und-lesen  Kultur.^'' 

This  resume  of  the  main  trends  in  the  history  of  reading 
may  be  documented  by  particular  studies  dealing  with  var- 

*  Werner  Fechter,  Das  Publikum  der  mittelhochdeutschen  Dichtung  (Frank- 
fur  t-am-Main:  M.  Diesterweg,  1935). 

9  Felix  Reichmann,  "The  Book  Trade  at  the  Time  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
Library  Quarterly,  VIII  (1938),  40-76. 

"Helen  Sullivan,  "Literacy  and  Illiteracy,"  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sci- 
ences, IX,  511-23.  Spengler  maintains  that  "democracy  has  by  its  newspaper 
completely  expelled  the  book  from  the  mental  life  of  the  people.  The  book- 
world,  with  its  profusion  of  standpoints  that  compelled  thought  to  select  and 

criticize,  is  now  a  real  possession  only  for  a  few The  age  of  the  'book'  is 

flanked  on  either  hand  by  that  of  the  sermon  and  that  of  the  newspaper.  Books 
are  a  personal  expression,  sermon  and  newspaper  obey  an  impersonal  purpose" 
{The  Decline  of  the  IVest  [New  York:  A.  A.  Knopf,  1932],  II,  461-63). 
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ious  aspects  of  it.  Reinforcement  of  their  own  function 
and  position  in  society  was  a  result  of  the  reading  done  by 
the  bourgeoisie  in  Elizabethan  England."  The  influence  of 
London  was  extended  throughout  Britain  with  the  growth 
of  a  reading  public  in  the  provinces  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century."  The  radical  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  working  classes  through 
popular  pamphlets,  and  opportunities  for  such  reading  are 
supposed  to  have  stimulated  an  interest  in  reading  among 
them.'^  The  specific  titles  read  by  the  Victorians  reinforced 
many  of  the  political,  moral,  and  religious  attitudes  of  the 
time.'-* 

The  literary  culture  and  literary  production  of  early 
colonists  in  the  United  States  are  reflected  in  and  explained 
by  their  reading.^^  Propaganda  in  early  American  fiction, 
an  outgrowth  of  the  propaganda  pamphlets  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  was  directed  at  various  social  reforms.'^  The 
extension  of  the  American  reading  public  in  the  middle 
nineteenth  century,  documented  in  both  general  histories'^ 

"  Louis  B.  Wright,  Middle-Class  Culture  in  Elizabethan  England  (Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1935). 

"  Arthur  S.  Collins,  Authorship  in  the  Days  of  Johnson:  Being  a  Study  of  the 
Relation  between  Author,  Patron,  Publisher  and  Public,  i'j26-ij8o  (London:  R. 
Holden  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1927). 

'3  Arthur  S.  Collins,  The  Profession  of  Letters:  A  Study  of  the  Relation  of 
Author  to  Patron,  Publisher  and  Public,  ly 80-18 J 2  (London:  G.  Routledge  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  1928). 

'■'  Amy  Cruse,  The  Victorians  and  Their  Reading  (New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1935). 

IS  Thomas  Goddard  Wright,  Literary  Culture  in  Early  New  England,  1620- 
1730  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1920). 

''  Lyle  Wright,  "Propaganda  in  Early  American  Fiction,"  Papers  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  XXXIII  (1939),  98-106. 

17  E.g.,  see  the  series,  A  History  of  American  Life,  ed.  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger 
and  Dixon  Ryan  Fox  (12  vols.;  New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1927 ). 
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and  specialized  studies/*  is  attributed  to  the  democratiza- 
tion of  education  and  to  the  introduction  of  cheap  and  in- 
viting mass  publications. 

Q  The  historical  effects  of  reading  are  often  well  studied  in 
terms  of  special  problems.  Probably  the  most  fruitful 
studies  to  date  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  propaganda;^' 
although  they  deal  explicitly  with  reading  only  by  chance, 
the  studies  involve  the  use  of  print  in  almost  all  cases^  For 
example,  the  circulation  of  a  manuscript  literature  in 
France  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  es- 
tablished a  foundation  of  liberalism  for  later  writers  and 
culminated  in  the  Revolution.^"  The  relation  of  popular 
reading  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  cultural  lag  needs  investi- 
gation." What  does  reading  have  to  do  with  the  popular 
acceptance  of  scientific  ideas,  or  with  the  lag  in  acceptance? 
To  what  extent  do  popular  publications  on  controversial 
issues  reflept  expert  opinion,  as  revealed  in  scholarly  publi- 
cations ?^^  (jThe  role  of  advertising  in  the  development  and 
functioning  of  the  economic  market  under  capitalism  has 
received  too  little  attention.^^  Of  course,  advertising  was 

'*  Helen  MacGill  Hughes,  News  and  the  Human  Interest  Story  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1940). 

'»  For  examples  see  Harold  D.  Lasswell  et  al.y  Propaganda  and  Promotional 
Activities:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  (Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota 
Press,  1935);  and  the  current  bibliography  in  the  Public  Opinion  Quarterly. 

**>  Ira  O.  Wade,  The  Clandestine  Organization  and  Diffusion  of  Philosophic 
Ideas  in  France  from  ijoo-ij^o  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1938). 

^'  William  F.  Ogburn,  Social  Change,  with  Respect  to  Culture  and  Original 
Nature  (New  York:  Viking  Press,  1928). 

"  E.g.,  the  lag  in  publications  on  socialism  is  quite  evident.  In  the  last  fifty 
years  academic  economists  have  pretty  well  rejected  the  two  major  factual 
arguments  made  against  socialism,  based  on  the  lack  of  individual  initiative  and 
the  impracticability  of  the  price  system.  However,  the  discussion  of  the  issue  in 
popular  publications  does  not  reflect  this  scientific  position. 

*3  Ralph  W.  Hower,  The  History  of  an  Advertising  Agency:  N.  W.  Ayer  and 
Son  at  Work,  i86^igjg  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1939). 
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instrumental  in  the  extension  of  reading,  by  fostering  the 
penny  pressT)And,  finally,  we  may  note  the  effects  of  read- 
ing on  the  behavior  and  personality  of  prominent  men  and 
the  effects  of  particular  "crucial"  books.  Biographies, 
memoirs,  letters,  diaries,  and  other  sources  provide  mate- 
rial for  case  studies  of  historical  figures.  The  influence  of 
such  books  as  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  and  The  Jungle  could  be 
traced  in  contemporary  records ;^''  some  titles,  like  Karl 
Marx's  Capital,  could  be  shown  to  have  far-reaching  effects 
even  on  their  nonreaders. 

Similar  problems  no  doubt  could  be  studied  more  effec- 
tively by  contemporary  students  than  by  students  of  a 
later  period.  The  students  who  go  to  work  after  the  event 
have  the  one  signal  advantage  of  being  able  to  define  their 
problems  in  terms  of  an  important  social  event  to  which 
reading  may  have  contributed.  The  contemporary  student 
who  is  better  able  to  obtain  any  evidence  he  wants  is  less 
able  to  decide  what  evidence  is  most  important  because  he 
cannot  predict  the  forthcoming  events  which  the  reading 
may  influence. 

With  this  gesture  toward  studies  of  reading  effects  in 
wide  time  perspective,  we  turn  to  the  evidence  supplied  by 
group  and  case  studies.  Such  evidence  applies  more  direct- 
ly, as  we  have  seen,  to  the  several  constituent  factors  in  the 
social  effects  of  reading  than  it  applies  to  the  social  effects 
themselves.  The  evidence  directly  relevant  to  the  effects  of 
reading  is  found  partly  in  the  studies  of  students'  attitudes 
as  affected  by  reading  short  passages  and  partly  in  the 
rapidly  accumulating  case  studies  of  individuals.  Such 
case  studies  have  not  been  prepared  with  any  special  atten- 
tion to  reading,  but,  whenever  the  influence  of  reading  ap- 

't  H.  I.  Brock,  "Six  Books  That  Helped  Mold  the  Nation,"  New  York  Times, 
Magazine  Section,  February  25,  1934,  p.  10. 
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pears  in  the  account  of  the  individual's  development,  it  is 
generally  recorded.  In  such  occasional  references  to  the  ef- 
fects of  reading,  despite  the  fact  that  the  effects  are  not 
always  social  effects,  we  have  the  evidence  most  directly 
useful  to  our  purpose  of  any  to  be  found  in  the  literature. 
After  reviewing  such  evidence,  the  chapter  draws  together 
the  factors  discussed  in  previous  chapters  by  describing 
^their  joint  operation  in  certain  typical  effects  of  reading. 
Several  experimental  studies  have  described  the  different 
kinds  of  effects  which  reading  can  produce.  They  have  also 
shown  that  effects  can  be  strengthened  or  weakened  by  cer- 
tain traits  of  the  reader  or  by  certain  qualities  of  the  con- 
tent. The  readers  are  generally  supplied  with  what  they 
read,  hence  the  distribution  factor  is  not  involved. 

Most  of  such  studies  deal  with  changes  in  attitudes.  The 
standard  procedure  is  to  give  the  readers  an  attitude  test  or 
scale  before  and  after  the  reading  and  to  describe  the 
change  in  attitude  in  terms  of  the  differences  between  the 
two  scores. ^^  For  the  most  part  the  subjects  have  been  col- 
lege students.  The  reading  matter  has  varied  in  length 
from  a  sentence  to  several  pages.  The  attitudes  studied 
have  included  racial,  economic,  international,  and  religious 
beliefs;  and  the  reading  has  been  designed  to  change  atti- 
tudes in  a  specified  direction.^^ 

(The  studies  have  repeatedly  shown  that  reading  can 
change  attitudes. ^^   They  have  also  shown  that  certain 

'S  Gardner  Murphy  et  al..  Experimental  Social  Psychology:  An  Interpretation 
oj  Research  upbn  the  Socialization  of  the  Individual  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros., 
1937)- 

^*  Gordon  W.  Allport,  "Attitudes,"  in  Carl  A.  Murchison  (ed.),  A  Handbook 
of  Social  Psychology  (Worcester:  Clark  University  Press,  1935),  pp.  798-844. 

''  Charles  Bird,  Social  Psychology  (New  York:  D.  Apple  ton-Century  Co., 
1940). 
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reader  traits  and  certain  content  elements  will  modify  the 
effect  of  the  reading.  For  example,  the  effects  are  modified 
by  differences  in  what  the  readers  already  know  about  the 
subject.  The  less  the  reader  knows  about  the  complexities 
of  and  objections  to  issues  discussed  in  the  text,  the  greater 
the  change  in  attitude  will  be.^^  When  tests  before  the 
1^  reading  indicate  a  neutral  attitude,  the  reading  will  cause  a 
larger  shift  in  the  direction  the  writer  advocates.  Readers 
who  are  moderately  for  or  against  the  issues  before  reading 
will  shift  least;  those  who  are  strongly  for  or  against  the 
issues  will  shift  toward  more  moderate  views  after  the 
reading,  whether  the  rQading  reinforces  the  reader's  pre- 
vious attitude  or  not.^'  y 

An  influential  content  element  is  the  writer's  deference 
to  the  reader.  "Use  of  individuals,  groups,  institutions,  or 
symbols  thereof  which  have  prestige  value  for  those  whose 
attitudes  are  to  be  affected"  consistently  increases  the 
change  in  attitudes. ^^  Other  influential  qualities  are  vivid- 
ness, novelty,  and  emotional  charge. 
QVhen  the  readers  are  confronted  with  arguments  both 
for  and  against  an  issue,  the  effects  tend  to  cancel  out.^' 
When  there  is  a  lapse  of  time  after  an  attitude  shift,  the 
attitude  regresses  somewhat  toward  the  positions  held  be- 
fore reading,  but  even  small  amounts  (fifteen  minutes)  of 

^*  Ben  M.  Cherrington,  Methods  oj  Education  in  International  Attitudes 
("Teachers  College  Contributions  to  Education,"  No.  595  [New  York:  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1934]). 

*'  Franklin  H.  Knower,  "Experimental  Studies  of  Changes  in  Attitudes: 
I.  A  Study  of  the  Effect  of  Oral  Argument  on  Changes  of  Attitude,"  Journal  of 
Social  Psychology,  VI  (1935),  315-47;  "Experimental  Studies  of  Changes  in 
Attitude — II:  A  Study  of  the  Effect  of  Printed  Argument  on  Changes  in  Atti- 
tude," Journal  oJ  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  XXX  (1936),  522-32. 

3°  Murphy  et  al.,  op.  cit.  ^i  Bird,  op.  cit. 
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reading  can  produce  an  attitude  change  which  will  be 
measurable  at  the  end  of  eight  months. ^O 

QThese  generalizations  from  experimental  studies  are  in- 
teresting, but  their  validity  is  limited  by  the  concentration 
upon  one  typical  social  group,  namely,  college  students. 
Validity  is  further  limited  by  the  brevity  of  the  texts  to 
which  the  readers  are  exposed.  The  effects  of  short  pas- 
sages or  paragraphs  cannot  safely  be  extended  to  the  effects 
of  an  entire  book.  Also  the  effects  are  measured  as  a  rule 
after  a  single  reading,  whereas  normally  the  reader  is  ex- 
posed to  several  presentations  of  the  same  case.  The  most 
serious  limitation,  however,  is  the  small  number  of  variable 
factors  to  which  the  experimental  evidence  applies^ 
(^Several  investigators  have  expressed  the  need  to  know 
more  about  the  reader  in  order  to  explain  the  attitude 
changes  recorded.^^  We  hold  it  equally  important  to  know 
more  about  the  content,  the  goals  and  methods  it  advo- 
cates, its  techniques  of  persuasion,  and  the  other  types  of 
stimuli  it  contains.  We  likewise  need  to  know  how  the  dis- 
tribution of  print  affects  the  attitudes  of  typical  social 
groups.  Are  publications  on  both  sides  of  a  question  nor- 
mally available  to  each  group?  If  so,  how  fairly  is  each 
side  represented?  With  these  questions  answered,  we  could 
apply  the  research  findings  more  intelligently  to  normal 
reading  situations.^ 

Until  very  recently  the  studies  of  reading  effects  were 
made  almost  entirely  either  by  students  of  education  con- 

3^  H.  H.  Remmers,  An  Experiment  on  the  Retention  of  Attitudes  as  Changed  by 
Instructional  Materials  ("Purdue  University  Studies  in  Higher  Education," 
No.  34  [Lafayette,  Ind.:  Purdue  University]),  pp.  20-22. 

•5^  Gardner  Murphy  and  Rensis  Likert,  Public  Opinion  and  the  Individual:  A 
Psychological  Study  of  Student  Attitudes  on  Public  Questions,  with  a  Retest  Five 
Years  Later  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1938);  Theodore  Newcomb,  "Deter- 
minants of  Opinion,"  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  I  (October,  1937),  71-78. 
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cerned  with  the  eflfects  of  students'  reading  or  by  students 
of  advertising  concerned  with  the  quaUties  that  make  ad- 
vertisements stick  in  the  reader's  mind.  Both  groups  of 
studies  stressed  memory  effects  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of 
other  effects.  As  in  the  attitude  studies,  the  experimental 
work  on  memory  for  the  most  part  used  only  short  pas- 
sages or  paragraphs  which  the  subjects  read  simultaneous- 
ly before  taking  tests  on  it.  The  studies  have  established 
differences  in  the  abilities  of  typical  student  and  adult 
groups  to  remember  many  distinguishable  types  of  reading 
materials.  They  have  also  established  relationships  be- 
tween certain  traits  of  the  readers  and  certain  memory 
effects  from  the  readings  assigned. 

Age,  for  example,  increases  retention  of  the  content  read 
at  least  until  puberty  is  reached;  thereafter  the  effects  of 
age  differences  have  not  been  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  effects  of  other  associated  traits.  The  completeness  and 
duration  of  factual  memory  also  varies  directly  with  intel- 
ligence, as  intelligence  has  been  defined. ^"^  Memory  for  ad- 
vertisements is  naturally  improved  by  motives  to  locate 
desired  articles,  as  contrasted  with  the  aimless  thumbing- 
through  the  advertising  sections  of  magazines. •'^  Re- 
searches on  school  reading,  however,  have  still  to  show 
that  different  motives  for  reading  factual  materials  make 
any  significant  difference  in  the  readers'  abilities  to  retain 
the  facts,  despite  the  scattered  studies  indicating  that  the 
more    "interested"     students    remember     the    material 

31  E.  L.  Welborn  and  Horace  English,  "Logical  Learning  and  Retention:  A 
General  Review  of  Experiments  with  Meaningful  Verbal  Materials,"  Psychologi- 
cal Bulletin,  XXXIV  (1937),  1-20;  "Psychology  of  Learning,  General  Methods  of 
Teaching,  and  Supervision,"  Review  of  Educational  Research,  IX  (1939),  253-331. 

35  Harold  E.  Bartt,  Psychology  of  Advertising  (New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  1938). 
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longer. ^^  The  advertising  studies  have  shown  clearly 
enough  that  qualities  like  primacy,  vividness,  novelty,  and 
others  that  catch  attention  will  prolong  the  reader's  reten- 
tion of  what  he  reads. ^^ 

(The  influence  of  time  on  memory  has  been  widely  ex- 
amined without  conclusive  addition  to  the  results  of  the 
earlier,  "classical"  studies.  The  central  conclusion  is  that 
the  memory  of  what  is  read  weakens  measurably  at  first, 
because  other  stimuli  begin  to  efface  it  from  the  moment 
the  reading  stops.  The  memory  of  the  reading,  however,  is 
seldom  completely  blotted  out.^^  The  stimuli  occurring 
through  time  which  alter  an  initial  memory  effect  may  dis- 
tort as  well  as  eliminate  detailsyThus,  as  time  passes,  an 
Esquimo  story  read  by  Englishmen  and  East  Indians  will 
become  English  in  many  details  for  English  readers  and 
Indian  for  Indian  readers,  while  other  details  will  be  for- 
gotten completely.^' 

Studies  of  reading  effects  on  behavior  show  that  pur- 
chasing and  returning  coupons  are  stimulated  by  adver- 
tisements which  contain  vivid  and  novel  appeals  to  strong 
group  motives. ""*  Newspaper  studies  have  related  distin- 
guishable types  of  editorial  and  news  items  to  differences 
in  the  number  of  protests  received  by  mail  and  by  tele- 
phone from  indignant  readers.  In  this  century  the  most 
widespread  behavior  responses  to  newspaper  stimuli  were 

3*  Welborn  and  English,  "Logical  Learning  and  Retention  ...,,"  op.  cit.; 
"Psychology  of  Learning  ....,"  op.  cit. 

37  Bartt,  op.  cit. 

3*  Robert  S.  Woodworth,  Experimental  Psychology  (New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  1938). 

3»  Frederic  C.  Bartlett,  Remembering:  A  Study  in  Experimental  and  Social 
Psychology  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1932). 

'•''  Bartt,  op.  cit. 
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produced  by  the  Lindbergh  kidnaping  stories/'  wherein 
the  group  motives  are  obvious  and  strong. 
^Carefully  controlled  studies  have  been  made  to  describe 
the  effects  of  various  publications  upon  voting  behavior. 
The  common  procedure  is  to  apply  two  contrasting  types 
of  appeal  and  then  evaluate  each  appeal  in  terms  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  subsequent  votes.  The  conclusion  is  that  while 
one  kind  of  appeal,  usually  the  emotional  appeal,  is  more 
effective  than  its  alternative,  a  countersuggestion  in  the  en- 
vironment can  offset  any  appeal,  however  strong.  At  best, 
the  degree  to  which  specific  publications  can  effect  changes 
in  voting  behavior  is  small  and  expensive,  to  judge  from 
the  evidence  now  available. '*^J^ 

(^It  should  be  noticed  that  behavior  as  an  effect  of  reading 
is  normally  a  secondary  effect  of  the  changes  in  knowledge 
and  attitude  which  precede  it.  Many  studies  of  the  be- 
havior effects  of  reading  have  made  clumsy  interpretations 
because  their  secondary  character  has  been  ignored.  With- 
out knowing  the  relation  of  the  attitudes  to  the  behavior, 
the  causal  influence  of  the  content  is  not  plainly  identified. 
This  criticism,  in  more  general  terms,  points  to  a  common 
tendency  for  students  of  behavior  to  neglect  readers'  pre- 
dispositions as  a  factor  in  the  observed  effects  of  reading) 
Despite  the  inadequacies  to  date  of  experimental  studies 
of  attitudes,  the  evidence  they  have  supplied  is  important 
because  it  has  been  obtained  by  studying  groups  of  readers. 
Very  few  other  effects  of  reading  have  been  so  studied.  The 

1'  Helen  MacGill  Hughes,  "The  Lindbergh  Case:  A  Study  of  Human  Interest 
and  Politics,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  XLII  (July,  1936),  32-54. 

^^  George  W.  Hartmann,  "A  Field  Experiment  on  the  Comparative  Effec- 
tiveness of 'Emotional'  and  'Rational'  Political  Leaflets  in  Determining  Election 
Results,"  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  XXXI  (1936),  99-11 4; 
"Immediate  and  Remote  Goals  as  Political  Motives,"  ibid.,  XXXIII  (1938), 
86-99. 
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typical  effects  to  which  the  experimental  evidence  applies 
are  three:  namely,  changes  in  attitude  resulting  from  writ- 
ten arguments  and  persuasions;  increases  in  what  is  re- 
membered of  the  content,  which  varies  with  certain  traits 
like  age,  intelligence,  and  interest;  and  a  perceptible  in- 
crease in  self-approval  or  in  feelings  of  prestige  from  writ- 
ing which  selects  symbols  to  stimulate  such  feelings  in  the 
groups  addressed. 

To  extend  the  evidence  considerably  we  must  turn  from 
the  studies  of  groups  to  the  case  studies  of  individuals.  The 
case-study  literature  in  general  improves  upon  the  group- 
study  literature  in  that  the  factory  of  distribution  and  of 
readers'  predispositions  are  explicitly  covered.  The  group 
studies  are  somewhat  more  explicit  with  regard  to  the  con- 
tent read,  but  such  content  is  too  fragmentary  to  represent 
the  content  of  normal  reading. 

(  Our  examination  of  case  studies  produced  a  wealth  of 
evidence  to  show  that  reading  is  important  to  many  people 
on  account  of  its  "instrumental"  uses.  The  reader  finds 
information  in  print  which  he  then  puts  to  practical  use  in 
his  efforts  to  meet  a  variety  of  problems.^  Since  the  reader's 
statements,  the  trained  analyst's  conclusions,  the  writers 
intentions  and  the  reader's  observed  behavior  all  testify 
to  such  use,  we  feel  justified  in  talking  about  instrument- 
al effects  despite  the  looseness  of  the  term. 

The  types  of  instrumental  effect  to  which  at  least  two  of 
these  four  indications  point  will  cover  a  wide  range  of 
problems.  They  range  from  concrete  vocational  difficul- 
ties, through  perplexities  about  health  and  popularity,  to 
worries  about  large  metaphysical  questions.  Some  readers 
seek  to  improve  their  vocational  efficiency,  others  apply 
each  health  remedy  they  read  about,  and  still  others  use 
print  to  relate  themselves  to  the  universe.  This  range  of 
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effects  may  be  found  in  relation  to  a  single  type  of  reading 
like  biography.  Floyd  Dell/^  puzzled  and  unhappy  about 
his  emotional  development,  read  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  and  Freud's  Memoirs  to  understand  himself. 
But  Terman/''  the  psychologist,  and  Ludwig,''^  the  writer, 
read  biographies  primarily  to  understand  others.  The  for- 
mer applied  his  reading  to  psychological  research,  and  the 
latter  to  the  writing  of  biographies. 

Like  examples  suggest  several  characteristics  of  reading 
effects  in  general  and  of  instrumental  effects  in  particular. 
The  variety  of  such  effects  recorded  in  the  case  studies  ap- 
pears almost  limitless,  as  against  the  halting  precisions  of 
the  group  studies.  One  cannot  examine  the  results  of  both 
types  of  study  and  escape  the  conviction  that  their  effec- 
tive combination  in  future  investigations  would  greatly 
enrich  the  results. 

The  instrumental  effects  appear  in  the  reader's  behavior 
toward  many  problems  of  health,  vocation,  social  relation- 
ships, politics,  science,  and  metaphysics.  The  effects  ap- 
pear also  in  changes  in  the  attitudes,  knowledge,  and  be- 
havior of  the  individual  reader,  w!  ich  he,  in  turn,  passes  on 
to  others.  For  example,  Maritain,"*^  who  testifies  that  his 
reason  was  "illuminated"  by  reading  Thomas  Aquinas,  felt 
that  St.  Thomas  answered  all  the  doubts  on  philosophical 
matters  which  had  been  bothering  him  for  many  years. 
Here  are  involved  changes  in  knowledge  and  attitude.  But 
Maritain  also  felt  that  he  must  "thomatize  in  lectures  and 

*i  "An  Autobiographical  Critique,"  Psychoanalytic  Quarterly,  I  (1932),  715- 
30  • 

'•''  Carl  A.  Murchison  {&&.),  A  History  oj Psychology  in  Autobiography  (Worces- 
ter: Clark  University  Press,  1932),  II,  297-331. 

••5  Clifton  Fadiman  (ed.),  /  Believe:  The  Personal  Philosophies  of  Certain 
Eminent  Men  and  Women  of  Our  Time  (New  York:  Simon  &  Schuster,  1939). 

4«  Ibid. 
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writings  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  after  reading  St.  Thomas"; 
whence  his  writing  and  speaking  behavior  was  changed  in  a 
direction  that  is  now  producing  noteworthy  social  effects 
(upon  scholars  and  laymen  alike)  in  several  countries  of 
Western  civilization.  Literary  conversions,  like  that  of 
Maritain,  represent  effects  of  reading  which  have  an  im- 
pressively long  duration.  They  commonly  stamp  the 
reader  for  life. 

Thus  instrumental  effects  differ  in  the  areas  of  applica- 
tion^ in  scope  (or  number  of  people  affected  by  the  publica- 
tion), in  complexity  of  secondary  effects  occurring  together 
or  successively  after  an  initial  effect,  and  in  duration.  The 
variations  in  these  respects  are  normally  wide.  For  exam- 
ple, Margaret  Sanger's  response  to  her  initial  reading  on 
birth  control''^  was  broader  in  scope,  more  complex,  and  of 
longer  duration  than  that  of  the  student  who  remembered 
facts  from  Gray's  Anatomy ^^  only  until  he  could  apply 
them  to  his  experiment  in  the  laboratory.  The  complexity 
and  duration  of  the  effects  of  instrumental  reading  are  af- 
fected by  the  number  of  motives  expressed.  Thus  one  who 
needs  a  friend's  number  from  the  telephone  book  looks  up 
the  number  and  uses  it.  The  possible  secondary  effects  con- 
sist in  remembering  the  number  or  in  writing  it  down.  But 
Luther  Burbank  read  Darwin  with  his  whole  soul — with  a 
fulness  of  motivation  which  explains  its  lasting  and  com- 
plicated influences.  At  the  time  he  discovered  Darwin  he 
was  a  farmer  with  a  strong  interest  in  botany.  He  was  con- 
sciously seeking  more  knowledge  about  the  world  of  na- 
ture— partly  from  intellectual  curiosity  and  partly  to  ad- 
vance in  his  vocation.  After  reading  Darwin,  he  "based  his 

'■''Margaret  Sanger:  An  Autobiography  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co., 
1938)- 

"•^  Arthur  E.  Hertzler,  The  Horse  and  Buggy  Doctor  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.,  1938). 
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whole  natural  world  on  a  new  foundation."  He  always  re- 
membered the  thrill  the  book  gave  him:  "It  was  the  turn- 
ing point  in  my  life  work."''' 

To  conclude  our  comment  on  the  broad  range  of  effects 
we  have  called  instrumental,  we  may  notice  the  case-study 
findings  with  regard  to  reading  about  health.  Such  effects 
are  highly  typical.  Generalizations  consistent  with  the 
findings  would  be  that  whatever  reading  is  motivated  by 
the  reader's  anxieties  concerning  his  own  health  will  tend 
to  increase  the  anxiety. 5**  The  explanation  is  that  the 
reader  discovers  in  himself  the  symptoms  he  reads  about. 
The  same  reading  does  not  increase  anxieties,  however, 
when  the  reader  seeks  reassurances  concerning  the  health 
of  a  relative  or  friend.  Furthermore<(Vhen  appropriate  fac- 
tual articles  are  not  available  to  the  readers  concerned 
about  their  own  health,  they  will  seek  answers  to  their 
problems  in  nonfactual  reading,  even  in  the  Bible.^^  And, 
finally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  effects  of  instrumental  read- 
ing are  most  apparent  when  the  reading  is  motivated  by 
desires  for  fuller  understanding  or  for  greater  security^ 

In  the  reports  of  experienced  observers  of  readers  and 
their  reading  behavior,  we  find  evidence  for  a_second  type 
of  social  effect;  namely,  increase  in  self-esteem  or  prestige. 
Young  Floyd  Dell,  when  distressed  by  feelings  of  guilt  and 
inferiority,  read  in  temperance  papers  that  even  a  small 
boy  could  break  his  father  of  the  drinking  habit.  Dell's 
self-esteem  rose  as  he  visioned  himself  as  a  reformer,  as  a 
real  hero  in  real  life.   Self-esteem  also  derives  from  identi- 

■"  Emory  S.  Bogardus,  Leaders  and  Leadership  (New  York:  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.,  1934). 

s"  John  E.  W.  Wallin,  Minor  Mental  Maladjustments  in  Normal  People;  Based  on 
Original  Autobiographies  of  Personality  Maladjustments  ....  (Durham,  N.C.: 
Duke  University  Press,  1939). 

5'  Ibid. 
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fying  with  an  unreal  hero.  There  are  many  cases  of  chil- 
dren who  (judging  from  imitative  behavior)  have  identified 
themselves  with  book  heroes,  like  Lincoln  Steffens,  who 
swam  a  pseudo-Hellespont.  Both  real  and  fantastic  self- 
esteem  effects  have  duration,  imply  changes  in  knowledge, 
attitude,  and  behavior,  and  involve  others  than  the  reader. 
A  girl  who  wished  she  were  a  boy  read  Penrod^  got  much 
self-esteem  by  imagining  herself  Penrod,  acted  like  Penrod, 
and,  what  is  more,  organized  the  gang  on  the  block  to 
behave  like  Penrod's  gang. 

Self-approval  effects  may  follow  any  reading  which 
praises  the  reader  and  his  group,  as  when  housewives  read 
of  the  virtues  of  housewives.  Or  the  effects  may  consist  in 
the  mitigation  of  guilt  and  inferiority  feelings.  A  boy  who 
felt  guilty  because  of  constant  quarrels  with  his  parents 
read  a  book  by  Warwick  Deeping  which  vividly  described 
the  same  situation.  His  sense  of  guilt  was  relieved  by 
learning  that  others  behaved  in  the  same  way  in  similar 
circumstances.  He  also  found  relief  by  shifting  some  of  the 
blame  to  the  environment.^' 

[Because  the  prestige  effect  must  be  inferred  from  the 
readers'  predispositions  and  from  the  content,  we  need  to 
understand  the  readers'  traits  and  the  publications  read 
before  we  can  safely  conclude  that  the  reading  increases 
prestige.  Thereafter  we  can  sometimes  impute  similar  ef- 
fects to  similar  reading  situations.  The  readers  typically 
lack  something  which  their  companions  possess — money, 
health,,  friends,  or  special  talents.  As  a  group,  they  are 
most  readily  identified  by  any  traits  commonly  associated 
with  inferiority  feelings,  like  poverty,  membership  in  de- 
prived social  or  occupational  groups,  or  educational  de- 

s'  Louise  M.  Rosenblatt,  Literature  as  Exploration  (New  York:  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.,  1938). 
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ficiencies.  Their  motives  for  reading  express  a  need  for 
power,  prestige,  and  security.  The  pubHcations  are  such 
as  to  invite  prestige  identification  and  are  frequently  fic- 
tional. When  the  available  publications  do  not  present 
characters  of  the  same  age,  sex,  and  status  with  whom  the 
readers  can  easily  identify  themselves,  they  will  identify 
themselves  instead  with  any  character  who  possesses  what 
they  themselves  want,  even  with  fiction  characters  unlike 
any  persons  they  have  ever  known  or  might  ever  become. 
Such  identifications  decrease  with  age.  The  daydreaming 
and  imitative  play  which  accompany  them  are  tolerated  in 
the  young  but  viewed  with  strong  social  disapproval  in  the 
adult.  Hence  the  adult  is  less  free  to  indulge  his  identifica- 
tion fantasies.  Among  adults  we  find  more  women  than 
men  obtaining  prestige  effects  from  reading;  perhaps  be- 
cause they  have  more  time  to  read,  find  less  prestige  in 
their  vocational  activities,  and  have  fewer  opportunities 
apart  from  reading  to  acquire  prestige  vicariously^.^ 

A  third  broad  type  of  social  effect  is  associated  with 
reading  on  controversial  subjects  and  with  readers  who 
seek  the  indorsement  or  reinforcement  or  more  satisfactory 
statement  of  their  personal  views.  Since  it  is  generally  by 
controversial  publications  that  the  readers  are  both  con- 
firmed in  their  present  beliefs  and  converted  to  new  ones, 
we  label  this  type  of  reading  effect  "reinfo.rcenien.t^'  Con- 
version effects  are  essentially  changes  in  attitude.  The 
change  generally  results  from  the  reinforcement  of  an  as- 
sociated but  subordinate  attitude,  which  causes  it  to  domi- 
nate the  matrix  of  conflicting  attitudes  and  interests.  An 
attitude  frequently  changes  from  a  subordinate  to  a  domi- 
nant position  when  it  is  justified  by  the  authority  of  print. 

Jack  London's  autobiography-  supplies  an  illustration. 
He  was  for  many  years  interested  in  the  theory  of  socialism 
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and  in  the  misfortunes  of  the'  hoboes  and  water-front 
workers  he  knew  personally.  But  his  discontent  with  capi- 
talism did  not  crystallize  into  definite  social  attitudes  and 
behavior  until  he  read  Karl  Marx.  After  reading  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto^  he  found  that  "it  was  as  though  his  own 
heart  and  brain  had  suddenly  become  magnificently  articu- 
late." He  capitulated  utterly  to  Marx's  reasoning,  for  here 
he  "found  the  method  whereby  man  could  achieve  the 
socialist  state. "^^  Involved  here,  of  course,  is  an  instru- 
mental as  well  as  a  reinforcement  effect.  In  Nietzsche, 
London  found  "justification  for  everything  he  felt  about 
the  shams,  hypocrisy,  and  falsity  of  religion  in  the  theory 
of  the  superman."  In  DeSade,  Swinburne  found  justifica- 
tion for  his  sadism.s4  In  Shakespeare,  a  boy  with  "lax  mor- 
als" found  a  line  which  he  described  as  "the  best  sentence 
ever  written,"  because  it  so  perfectly  reinforced  his  atti- 
tude toward  his  critics.  The  line  was  Sir  Toby's  "Dost 
thou  think  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no 
more  cakes  and  ale?" 

/There  are  similar  reinforcement  effects  which  work  in 
the  opposite  direction — which  initiate  a  conflict  or  shunt 
the  reader  away  from  the  author's  contentions!)  When 
Upton  Sinclair  read  his  Bible  and  a  news  story  in  close  suc- 
cession, he  was  confused  because  the  Bible  taught  that  the 
holy  were  poor,  but  the  newspaper  reported  that  the  bish- 
op's wife  wore  priceless  jewels.  Lincoln  Steffens  was  im- 
pressed by  the  disagreements  among  the  historians  he  read, 
which  shook  his  faith  in  authority.  Hertzler  proved  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  his  stomach  held  more  than  the 

S3  Irving  Stone,  Sailor  on  Horseback:  The  Biography  of  Jack  London  (Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1938). 

S't  Louis  J.  Bragman,  "The  Case  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne:  A  Study  in 
Sadism,"  Psychoanalytic  Review,  XXI  (1934),  59-74. 
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anatomy  book  said  it  could  hold  and  hence  developed  dis- 
trust of  medical  books. 

/Conversions  may  range  from  a  minor  alteration  of  atti- 
tude to  a  sweeping  change  in  sympathies,  knowledge,  and 
behavior.  The  larger  changes  can  seldom  be  ascribed  to  a 
single  reading  experience.  Typical  case  studies  of  conver- 
sion to  communism,5s  for  example,  have  the  following  steps 
in  common:  first,  the  reader  chances  on  a  liberal  publica- 
tion, which  slightly  increases  his  tolerance  for  that  type  of 
writing  and  his  interest  in  reading  more  of  it;  second,  the 
reader  begins  an  eager  search  for  publications  which  will 
meet  his  more  serious  objections  to  the  doctrine;  third,  the 
readers  say,  "after  much  reading,  I  gradually  came  to  see 
the  wisdom  of  communism."  The  case-study  evidence  sup- 
ports the  conclusions  of  group  studies  in  explaining  the  pre- 
dispositions favorable  to  such  conversions.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  a  change  of  attitude  in  the  direction  of  the  read- 
ing is  facilitated  by  a  sharp  conflict  of  attitudes.  The  read- 
ing offers  relief  from  the  emotional  disturbance  caused  by 
the  conflict;)  For  example,  Havelock  Ellis  found  in  reading 
Hinton  a  'religious  conversion  ....  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  spheres  which  had  been  in  constant  friction  were 

suddenly  united  in  harmony I  never  had  any  more 

moods  of  religious  depression."  (From  the  case-study  evi- 
dence we  conclude  that  conversions  of  the  sort  described 
are  largely  confined  to  persons  with  a  high  degree  of  litera- 
ry cultivation.  The  less  sophisticated  reader  has  recourse 
to  stereotypes  like  "Don't  believe  anything  you  reaa  in  the 
papers"  to  avoid  changing  his  attitudes.  Probably  mem- 
bers of  the  less  verbal  professions  are  less  given  to  verbaliz- 

55  Solomon  Diamond,  A  Study  of  the  Influence  of  Political  Radicalism  on  Per- 
sonality Development  ("Archives  of  Psychology,"  No.  203  [New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1936]). 
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ing  their  attitudes  and  hence  are  less  disturbed  by  the  con- 
tradictions they  meet  in  print.  It  is  equally  understand- 
able that  great  books  have  greater  power  to  effect  conver- 
sions, but  their  influence  is  confined  to  the  small  minority 
of  readers  with  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  to  respond  to 
their  power.  The  reader  must  be  hospitable  to  new  evi- 
dence and  to  the  new  insights  afforded  by  intelligent  re- 
organization of  what  he  already  knows.  Also,  for  any 
group  conversions  by  reading,  we  must  postulate  a  social 
environment  which  tolerates  departures  from  the  prevail- 
ing stereotypes.  For  this  reason,  the  literary  conversions 
are  largely  confined  to  the  more  liberal  professions — to 
writers,  teachers,  artists,  scientists,  and  philosopher^) 

^Xourth  type  of  reading  effect  has  been  called  "enriched 
aesthetic  experience"  and  has  been  discussed  as  such  in 
previous  chapters.  Its  presence  is  most  evident  in  readers 
with  a  higher  literary  cultivation  than  most  readers  pos- 
sess. To  call  "enriched  aesthetic  experience"  a  social  effect 
of  reading  is  thus  somewhat  improper.  It  is  not  an  effect 
which  may  be  imputed  to  any  homogeneous  group  of  con- 
siderable size,  nor  is  it  an  effect  of  reading  which  has  much 
to  do  with  social  processes,  except  as  it  combines  with  other 
effects  like  prestige  and  reinforcement  of  attitudes. 

We  include  the  enrichment  of  aesthetic  experience  in  our 
list  of  effects  because  it  is  the  most  evident  effect  of  the 
reading  of  literary  masterpieces  by  the  readers  most  de- 
voted to  reading  as  such.  To  omit  it  would  leave  such 
readers  out  of  account.  The  omission  would  likewise  neg- 
lect the  several  generations  of  essayists  on  the  satisfactions 
of  literature  who  insist  that  the  influences  of  belles-lettres 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  heightened  sensitivity  to  nature  and 
to  art  which  the  writer  imparts  to  the  reader. 

The  psychological  processes  by  which  the  reader  devel- 
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ops  such  sensitivity  through  reading  have  been  analyzed 
for  each  of  the  arts  by  the  introspections  of  reputable 
critics.^^  There  is  no  evidence  to  justify  the  further  discus- 
sion here  of  "heightened  sensitivity"  in  its  social  aspects 
and  as  distinguishable  from  the  other  effects  of  reading  we 
have  postulated  and  described. 

Aj6itb_type  of  reading  effect,  sufficiently  prevalent  to  be 
called  a  "social"  effect,  is  almost  too  diffuse  to  be  labeled 
at  all.  Psychologically,  the  effect  is  distraction  from  some- 
what habitual  anxieties.  Sociologically,  the  effect  is  to  re- 
duce the  violence  of  assaults  upon  the  existing  social  struc- 
tures by  cooling  the  discontent  of  underprivileged  groups. 
The  reading  of  anything  at  all  which  takes  the  reader's 
mind  from  his  troubles  has  this  cooling  effect.  He  takes  a 
vacation  from  reality.  He  relaxes.  Our  label  for  this  effect 
is    respite.  J 

The  case-study  evidence  concerning  respite  is  meager 
enough.  Some  readers  report  less  worry,  relaxation,  or 
higher  spirits  when  they  read,  and  some  observers  (psy- 
chiatric social  workers  especially)  testify  that  their  clients 
relieve  some  of  their  anxieties  by  reading.  The  typical  com- 
ments which  characterize  a  broad  respite  effect  are  "doing 
something  different,"  "forgetting  worries,"  "having  a  good 
laugh,"  and  "killing  time."  Such  responses  suggest  an  "ef- 
fect" which,  unlike  the  others  we  have  described,  tends  to 
evaporate  about  as  soon  as  the  reader's  eye  leaves  the  page. 
Furthermore,  the  effect  is  confined  to  the  reader  himself;  it 
seldom  involves  any  attitude  change,  and  it  is  almost  never 
accompanied  by  any  overt  behavior.  "Reading  for  fun," 
or  "just  reading,"  is  not  spectacular;  but  it  is  the  pre- 
dominant type  of  reading. "1 

5^  I.  A.  Richards,  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism  (New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.,  1924). 
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By  way  of  further  definition,  we  should  note  that  respite 
effects  may  be  obtained  by  any  reader  from  any  type  of 
publication.  Irving  Babbitt  reported  poilus  in  the  trenches 
reading  Boileau  for  respite  from  their  routine  miseries  and 
fears.  The  cook  with  her  comic  strip  and  the  statesman 
with  The  Education  of  a  Prince  both  find  respite.  As  a  type 
of  social  effect,  respite  overlaps  all  other  types.  It  is  fre- 
quently the  initial  stimulus  to  the  more  purposeful  types 
of  reading  behavior. 

\T^o  surprisingly  common  consequences  of  respite  read- 
ing are  a  sense  of  guilt  for  the  time  wasted  on  disreputable 
reading  matter  and,  at  the  other  extreme,  a  certain  smug- 
ness over  one's  ability  to  taste  the  delicacies  of  belles- 
lettres.  Readers  who  find  respite  in  publications  of  better 
repute  than  those  read  by  their  associates  are  likely  to 
exploit  the  fact^  A  frequent  marital  irritation  is  the  plebian 
taste  of  a  husband  who  prefers  Edgar  Wallace  to  Wilkie 
Collins. 

Judging  from  the  readers'  testimony,  we  must  suppose 
that  those  most  responsive  to  the  purely  aesthetic  influ- 
ences of  reading  are  persons  well  above  average  in  intelli- 
gence, education,  and  professional  or  social  status.  It  is  a 
John  Masefield  who  "thrills  to  the  pen  of  Chaucer";  a 
Poincare  who  "weeps  over  Tagore";  an  Amy  Lowell  who 
says  of  Victor  Hugo  that  "he  opened  the  doors  of  poetry  to 
me  and  through  his  prose  he  woke  me  to  the  meaning  of 
style." 

Fron^  the  evidences  supplied  by  group  and  case  studies, 
which  we  have  embroidered  somewhat  in  this  and  in  the 
foregoing  chapters,  we  trust  that  certain  social  effects  of 
reading  have  been  identified  and  that  the  effects  have  been 
/plausibly  related  to  the  four  major  contributory  factors: 
(i)  the  social  conditions  responsible  for  the  existing  publi- 
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cations,  (2)  the  relative  availability  of  the  publications, 
(3)  the  stimuli  offered  by  the  particular  publications  read, 
and  (4)  the  readers'  predispositions.  Our  conclusion  to  this 
final  chapter  should  briefly  integrate  the  many  divergent 
considerations  we  have  discussed.  We  shall  accordingly  try 
to  indicate  normal  contacts  among  the  four  major  factors 
by  describing  certain  typical  effects  upon  typical  readers 
by  typical  publications  which  are  efficiently  distributed. 

A  typical  "instrumental"  effect  may  be  expected  when 
students  read  assignments.  A  law  student  with  a  brief  to 
prepare  must  consult  the  appropriate  publications — cata- 
logs, digests,  and  other  books  of  primary  authority  (con- 
stitutions and  statutes);  books  of  secondary  authority 
(legal  encyclopedias,  annotated  statutes,  Shepard's  Cita- 
tions, loose-leaf  services,  etc.) ;  and  whatever  else  best  fits 
his  case.  Such  publications  owe  their  existence  in  large 
part  to  the  publishers  who  collectively  represent  society  in 
this  area  of  social  interest.  Whatever  uses  our  law  student 
makes  of  the  publications  he  consults  are  thus  traceable  to 
the  social  demand  which  produced  the  publications.  One 
factor  of  the  effect  is  obviously  the  existence  of  publica- 
tions for  his  use. 

The  machinery  of  distribution  will  direct  the  publica- 
tions to  the  law  libraries  having  sufficient  funds  to  buy 
them.  The  more  the  library  acquires  of  such  law  books  as 
exist,  the  better  chance  our  student  has  of  finding  what  he 
wants.  Thus,  distribution  enters  as  a  second  factor  in  the 
effects  of  the  students'  labors. 

The  content  of  the  publications  he  consults  will  repre- 
sent various  degrees  of  relevance  to  his  purposes.  The  most 
useful  content  will  not  merely  supply  what  information  he 
knows  he  needs  but  will  take  him  farther  into  the  problem 
than  he  had  previously  been  able  to  think.  The  organiza- 
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tion,  indexing,  and  other  elements  making  for  clarity  and 
efficient  use  will  also  contribute  to  the  instrumental  effect. 

The  reader's  predispositions,  our  fourth  factor,  in  this 
case  represent  the  student's  purpose;  the  various  motives 
behind  it,  many  of  which  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  law  student;  his  intelligence,  zeal,  previous  training, 
familiarity  with  the  type  of  problem  assigned,  and  other 
traits  we  may  impute  to  him,  or  examine  as  closely  as 
further  precision  requires. 

The  last  three  factors  in  conjunction  may  be  similarly 
used  to  infer  other  typical  social  effects  of  what  we  have 
loosely  termed- the  instrumental  type.  The  absence  of  any 
one  of  the  three,  or  its  presence  in  a  form  likely  to  prevent 
the  effect  anticipated,  should  prevent  the  effect  from  being 
ascribed  to  the  group. 

To  illustrate  a  second  broad  type  of  social  effect,  namely, 
an  increase  in  the  readers'  prestige,  we  may  designate 
housewives  of  about  thirty  years  of  age  as  our  typical 
readers,  and  women's  magazines  as  the  type  of  publication 
read.  How  much  self-esteem  the  housewives  acquire  from 
reading  the  magazines  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the 
"fit"  between  the  suggestions  supplied  by  the  content  and 
the  readers'  predispositions. 

There  is  no  need  to  comment  upon  the  two  factors  of 
production  and  distribution,  beyond  pointing  them  out. 
The  common  demand  by  housewives  for  much  that  wom- 
en's magazines  contain  makes  the  production  of  such  mag- 
azines a  flourishing  national  industry.  Their  distribution 
by  mail,  by  agents,  and  by  newsstands  is  about  as  effi- 
cient as  the  distribution  of  any  kind  of  print  can  well  be. 
We  may  accordingly  pass  on  to  the  two  other  and  more 
complicated  factors  in  the  effect. 

We  may  infer  from   the  traits  common   to  youngish 
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housewives  that  as  a  class  they  greatly  desire  prestige.  The 
typical  housewife  may  feel  that  prestige  is  her  due  in  com- 
pensation for  the  responsibilities  she  has  assumed,  since  by 
choosing  marriage  she  has  denied  herself  many  other  ways 
of  acquiring  prestige.  She  reads  in  women's  magazines  of 
others  who  have  made  the  same  choice  and  who  are  de- 
scribed as  having  done  the  right  if  not  the  noble  thing. 
The  publication  cites  religion  and  ethics  to  show  that  such 
women  are  the  mainstay  of  the  nation,  etc.  The  opinions 
of  experts  and  public  opinion  at  large  are  deferentially  ex- 
pressed. 

The  reader  may  feel  guilty  and  inferior  because  her  chil- 
dren must  do  without  luxuries.  She  reads  that  a  pampered 
child  is  much  worse  off  than  children  who  must  work  for 
their  pleasures.  Or  the  reader  may  want  more  romance  and 
attention.  She  is  past  the  blush  of  first  marriage  but  is  not 
yet  resigned  to  a  husband  engrossed  in  his  business.  So  she 
reads  about  young  housewives  who  receive  more  attention 
from  their  husbands;  or,  better  yet,  about  women  who  by 
not  demanding  attentions  contribute  to  their  husbands' 
successes.  The  symbols  employed  by  the  authors,  the  ref- 
erences to  pots  and  pans  in  the  fashion  of  Kathleen  Norris, 
and  the  close  resemblances  between  the  characters  and  the 
women  for  whom  the  stories  are  written  all  invite  the  read- 
ing identification  which  increases  the  reader's  self-approv- 
al. Prestige  also  comes  from  emphasis  placed  on  the  com- 
plexities of  domestic  life,  on  the  skills  required  to  be  parent, 
dietitian,  decorator,  chauffeur,  politician,  and  econo- 
mist at  the  same  time. 

When  fiction  plays  up  the  important  role  of  women 
whose  husbands  stray  from  the  marital  fold  only  to  be 
retrieved  by  the  tact  of  the  wife,  or  whose  children  go 
mildly  astray  and  are  rescued,  the  prestige  effects  are  fur- 
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ther  intensified.  Where  the  mother  considers  divorce  or 
ventures  into  business,  calamities  crowd  the  pages,  and  the 
reader  eventually  decides  that  husband  and  home  are  the 
true  sources  of  happiness.  Match  this  with  readers  who 
fear  that  their  husbands  and  children  will  err,  but  who 
want  to  believe  that  women  can  hold  the  home  together, 
and  the  effect  is  a  sense  of  pride  at  what  a  woman  can  do 
and  security  that  this  reader  can  do  as  well  as  a  fiction 
character.  The  emphasis  in  magazines  on  beauty  culture 
matches  the  reader's  need  and  ability  to  get  praise  by  her 
appearance.  While  she  might  want  praise  for  her  logical 
thinking,  her  education  and  occupation  would  rarely  de- 
velop that  skill,  and  women's  magazines  seldom  stress  the 
prestige  values  of  being  logical. 

A  third  typical  effect  of  reading  is  the  reinforcement  of 
an  attitude  or  a  conversion  to  another  attitude  regarding 
controversial  issues.  Our  typical  readers  will  be  business- 
men who  are  anxious  about  changes  in  the  market  resulting 
from  the  European  war.  The  typical  reading  matter  will 
concern  this  country's  participation  in  the  war. 

Here  the  hotter  the  controversy,  the  more  publications 
are  produced  on  both  sides.  The  volume  and  nature  of  the 
publications  will  be  determined  by  the  government,  by 
various  pressure  groups  working  for  increase  of  business  or 
for  peace,  and  by  the  attempt  of  the  writers  to  say  what 
they  consider  important. 

The  hotter  the  controversy,  the  more  zealously  publica- 
tions will  be  sponsored  and  distributed  to  readers  of  this 
type,  by  second-class  mail,  newspaper  items,  pamphlets, 
and  other  available  media. 

Publications  will  convert  their  readers  or  reinforce  their 
attitudes  if  the  publications  are  specifically  "slanted"  and 
are  aimed  at  several  intellectual  levels.  Thus,  the  business- 
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man,  needing  both  physical  security  (by  keeping  out  of 
war)  and  larger  profits  (by  getting  into  war),  will  shift  or 
will  strengthen  one  attitude  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
according  to  what  he  reads  and  according  to  the  fit  be- 
tween the  pressures  of  the  publication  and  what  his  experi- 
ence suggests  as  the  safer  policy.  In  brief,  the  effect  will 
depend  on  the  coincidence  of  reader  motives  and  publica- 
tion appeals.  If  the  businessman  of  war  age  reads  publica- 
tions stressing  the  physical  horrors  of  war,  the  motive  of 
physical  security  may  rise  above  the  need  for  financial 
gain, .thus  converting  him  from  an  interventionist  to  an 
isolationist  attitude.  If,  however,  his  desire  for  profits  pre- 
dominates, he  will  dismiss  war  horrors  as  hysteria.  His  in- 
terventionist attitudes  will  be  reinforced  by  whatever  read- 
ing matter  favors  intervention.  Thus,  both  the  reinforce- 
ment and  the  conversion  of  businessmen  afraid  of  war  and 
of  businessmen  afraid  of  poverty  may  result  from  the  read- 
ing of  whatever  best  confuses  such  ignoble  motives  with 
the  generous  urge  to  save  civilization  by  entering,  or  by 
not  entering  the  war. 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  similar  illustration  of  the 
two  other  "social  effects  of  reading,"  namely,  enriched 
aesthetic  experience  and  respite.  In  the  case  of  each  it  can 
as  readily  be  shown  that  each  of  the  four  major  factors  of 
reading  influence  plays  a  part,  whenever  the  particular 
effect  can  be  safely  ascribed  to  a  typical  group  of  readers. 
Whenever  the  student  cannot  tell  what  the  effects  are,  he 
can  take  steps  to  find  out  by  investigating  each  factor, 
pooling  the  evidence,  and  drawing  whatever  conclusions 
are  justified. 

Our  attempt  throughout  these  pages  to  present  an  over- 
view of  what  is  known  about  the  social  effects  of  reading 
has  obliged  us  to  ignore  the  social  effects  of  other  media  of 
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communication.  We  have  confined  our  attention  to  read- 
ing because  reading  is  one  important  medium  of  social 
communication  and  the  only  one  we  are  competent  to  dis- 
cuss. But  we  grant  that  the  questions  of  chief  social  im- 
portance are  questions  concerning  the  social  effects  of  all 
media  combined.^'' 

A  number  of  studies  might  be  used  to  document  the 
statement  that  the  effects  of  reading  may  be  strengthened, 
weakened,  or  obliterated  by  the  effects  of  conversation, 
radio,  film,  and  other  substitutes  for  direct  experience.  In 
general,  the  other  media  tend  always  to  blur  or  to  clarify 
the  effects  of  reading  to  some  extent.  Thus,  it  would  be 
possible  to  review  the  broad  effects  of  reading  we  have  just 
noticed  and  to  suggest  in  each  case  how  far  the  content  of 
available  radio  and  film  programs  tends  to  reinforce  or  to 
obstruct  the  effects  imputed  to  reading  alone.  Doubtless 
the  other  media  tend  in  such  broad  areas  to  reinforce  more 
than  they  obstruct.  The  same  factors  of  societal  pressures 
toward  production,  of  commercial  efforts  toward  distribu- 
tion, of  authors'  slanting  content  toward  the  accepted 
stereotypes,  and  of  readers'  common  predispositions  to- 
ward the  typical  gratifications  would  make  for  reinforce- 
ment. But  such  speculation  takes  us  beyond  our  province. 

We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  remarking  that  be- 
tween reading  and  one  other  medium  of  communication 
the  relation  is  unique;  namely,  the  relation  between  read- 
ing and  conversation.  It  is  this  relation  which  is  historical- 
ly responsible  for  society's  deference  to  the  teacher,  at  least 
since  the  easy  availability  of  print  might  otherwise  have 

S7  P.  F.  Lazarsfeld,  Radio  and  the  Printed  Page:  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Radio  and  Its  Role  in  the  Communication  of  Ideas  (New  York:  Duell,  Sloan^ 
&  Pearce,  1940). 
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rendered  the  teacher  superfluous.  The  teacher  today,  in 
many  areas,  is  the  funnel  whereby  print  is  directed  at  the 
reader's  points  of  least  resistance  or  at  his  points  of  most 
intelligent  response.  The  teacher  enables  many  readers  to 
bridge  a  wide  distance  between  their  present  curiosities  and 
the  author's  level  of  clarity  and  insight. 

To  disregard  the  reinforcing  effects  upon  reading  which 
result  from  conversations  between  the  reader  and  someone 
wiser  than  himself  would  ignore  a  major  factor  in  the  social 
effects  of  the  more  substantial  publications.  Without 
benefit  of  teachers,  the  world's  literary  masterpieces  would 
be  more  seldom  read;  and,  when  read,  they  would  be  less 
effective  by  any  scheme  of  social  values. 
/To  conclude,  we  may  assert  that  a  wider  and  more  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  reading  behavior  than  we  now  have 
would  abundantly  requite  the  trouble  to  obtain  it.  Since  £^'^ 
almost  everybody  reads  something,  any  valid  information  ^*\^ 
on  the  use  and  influence  of  what  they  read  makes  for  a 
better  comprehension  of  social  forces.  Changes  in  the  read- 
ing of  different  social  groups  through  time  serve  to  index 
the  opinions  of  such  groups  and  of  their  communities. 
There  has  always  been  one  such  index,  the  autobiographic 
records  of  what  is  read  by  the  professional  writers  and 
critics,  a  small  minority  of  the  population.  Useful  in  itself, 
this  record  may  well  be  extended  to  cover  the  changing 
patterns  of  reading  by  the  large  majorities. 

The  changing  degrees  of  attention  given  by  such  majori- 
ties to  reading  of  various  kinds  and  on  various  social  issues 
will  clarify  present  descriptions  of  social  interest  and  social 
intelligence  in  a  new  and  effective  manner.  The  use  of 
what  has  been  called  "statistical  bibliography,"  the  analy- 
sis of  trends  of  publications  through  time  and  in  relation  to 
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conditions  and  events,  has  already  contributed  to  social 
science.  The  facts  about  what  is  read  by  groups  with  dif- 
fering amounts  of  schooling  point  to  certain  deficiencies  in 
the  educative  process  and  to  means  of  improvement.  Psy- 
chologists have  found  evidences  of  differing  mental  per- 
formances in  different  kinds  of  reading  behavior,  and  so- 
ciologists have  found  that  through  its  reading  behavior  one 
may  partly  describe  the  attitudes  of  a  community.  yThe 
reading  of  a  particular  social  group  indicates  not  only  what 
/  that  group  is  reading  about  but  also,  perhaps,  what  it  is 
thinking  and  even,  under  some  conditions,  what  it  is  going 
to  do.  Reading  studies  of  the  types  herein  noted  will  great- 
ly clarify  the  pressing  problem  of  analyzing  public  opinion} 
Such  studies  will  further  distinguish  the  socializing  from 
the  individualizing  influences  of  reading,  and  this  in  ex- 
plicit terms  of  content,  readers'  predispositions,  and  agen- 

ies  of  distribution. 

\The  studies  recommended  have  also  more  obvious  and 
direct  applications.  For  example,  librarians  must  learn 
considerably  more  about  the  effects  of  reading  before  they 
will  know  what  ends  to  serve  and  how  to  attain  them.  If 
one  of  the  functions  of  librarians  is  to  effect  the  optimum 
use  of  "good"  reading,  they  should  know  for  whom  given 
kinds  of  reading  are  good,  what  they  are  good  for,  why  they 
are  good,  how  good  they  are,  and  whether  other  means  of 
communication  would  not  be  better.  Once  the  evidence  is 
available,  desirable  reading  can  be  encouraged  by  proper 
control  of  the  readily  controllable  factors,  such  as  methods 
of  book  selection.  The  commercial  interests  should  profit 
by  the  evidence  no  less  than  the  tax-supported  libraries, 
the  schools,  and  the  oflicial  publicists. 

But  determination  of  the  facts  is  the  next  step.  The  in- 
terested parties  may  then  use  them  in  their  own  ways — the 
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librarian  to  guide  popular  reading,  the  sociologist  to  ex- 
plain the  changing  attitudes  of  various  groups,  the  his- 
torian to  revise  his  estimates  of  the  social  effects  of  crucial 
books.  Once  the  field  is  reasonably  well  explored,  its  re- 
sources will  be  utilized  to  the  large  benefit  of  the  public 
intelligence  or  to  the  stultification  of  public  intelligence, 
depending  upon  the  social  ideals  of  those  who  take  the 
trouble  to  apply  the  evidence.  ' 


APPENDIX  A 
TOPICAL  OUTLINE 

The  outline  which  follows  defines  the  field  of  research 
implied  in  the  phrase  "the  eff^ects  of  reading,"  The  outline 
lists  and  classes  the  various  factors  that  are  presumed  to 
produce  the  effects. 

The  division  of  the  outline  into  six  main  sections  should 
not  obscure  the  intended  interrelationships  among  the  sec- 
tions. Inasmuch  as  the  whole  outline  concerns  the  effects 
of  reading,  the  topics  have  meaning  to  the  degree  that  they 
serve  to  explain  or  describe  effects. 

It  may  be  useful  to  preface  the  outline  with  some  illus- 
trations to  make  clear  what  is  meant  by  "social  effects." 
Various  lists  of  effects  could,  of  course,  be  produced,  de- 
pending upon  the  approach.  What  follows  is  an  approxi- 
mation to  a  scale  of  effects,  commencing  with  what  we  have 
called  throughout  the  text  an  "instrumental"  effect,  ex- 
tending through  a  mid-point  representing  mere  distraction 
of  the  reader  from  his  anxieties  ("respite"),  and  conclud- 
ing with  "frustrating  effects."  This  scheme  has  certain 
advantages  in  connection  with  the  topical  outline  because 
it  consistently  stresses  the  distinctions  among  the  effects 
of  reading  from  the  standpoint  of  the  reader's  relation 
to  the  social  environment.  Other  such  schemes  might, 
of  course,  be  constructed  which  distinguish  effects  from 
the  standpoint  of  differences  among  the  publications  or  of 
differences  in  the  environment  with  which  the  publications 
deal,  to  mention  only  two. 
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A  list  of  such  social  effects,  considerably  abridged,  is  as 

follows : 

I.  Instrumental.  (Involves  the  few  or  many  ideas  gained  from  the 
publication  which  can  be  used  to  solve  readers'  problems.  The  ideas 
may  be  immediate  or  remote  in  application  and  specific  or  con- 
ceptual in  character.) 

1.  Reinforcing  predispositions  favorable  to  self.  (Involves,  e.g.,  the  com- 
mon behavior  of  readers  of  popular  magazines  who  identify  them- 
selves with  the  chief  characters  for  wish-fulfilments  and  who  identify 
their  prejudices  with  the  controversial  articles.) 

3.  Affording  distraction,  respite.  (Typically  involves  [a]  idyllic  fairy 
stories,  Disney  cartoons,  and  other  pleasant  imagery  so  remote  from 
environmental  problems  that  anxieties  are  relieved;  {b\  virtuosity  of 
style,  disconnected  wisecracks,  etc.,  producing  similar  effects;  and 
[c]  pathetic  fairy  stories,  increasing  distraction  by  mild  appeals  to 
sympathy.) 

4.  Reinforcing  predispositions  unfavorable  to  self.  (Involves  the  emotion- 
al appeals  of  tragedy,  the  response  to  publications  which  criticize  the 
readers'  predispositions  [loyalties,  hopes,  etc.]  or  which  exploit  their 
fears.  Such  reading  tends  to  increase  anxieties  which  may  find  relief 
in  catharsis  or  which  may  lead  to  more  such  reading  and  deeper 
anxieties,  e.g.,  medical  literature  read  by  invalids.) 

5.  Frustrating,  inhibiting.  (Involves  reading  which  confirms  frustra- 
tions by  explaining  them,  the  antithesis  of  "instrumental"  reading. 
Decline  of  the  fVest,  Why  Capitalism  [Socialism]  Is  Boomed,  etc.,  ef- 
forts to  read  what  cannot  be  understood.) 

SUMMARY 

I.  Preconditions  of  Publication  (see  chap,  ii  of  text) 

A.  Factors  of  demand 

B.  Personal  or  group  conditions 

II.  Distribution  (see  chap,  iii  of  text) 

A.  Conditions  attracting  reader  to  publication 
I.  Environmental  incentives 

1.  Availability  of  publication 

3.  Aspects  of  publication 

4.  Reader's  anticipations 

B.  Agencies 

C.  Publications 

D.  Readers 
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III.  Publications  (see  chap,  iv  of  text) 

A.  Supply 

B.  Style 

C.  Content 

IV.  Readers'  Predispositions  (see  chap,  v  of  text) 

A.  Traits 

B.  Motivation 

V.  Effects  of  Reading  (see  chap,  vi  of  text) 

A.  Elements 

B.  Factors  of  effects 

C.  Relative  importance 

I.  Preconditions  of  Publication 

A.  Factors  of  demand  for  publications  of  different  sorts 

1.  Cultural  conditions  affecting  publishing  activity  (following 
selected  from  Outline  of  Cultural  Materials,  by  G.  P.  Mur- 
dock  et  al.,  which  see  for  analysis  needed  to  explain  relevance 
of  each  topic  to  conditions  affecting  publication) 

/)  Lore  and  learning 
Religion 
Ethics 

Property  and  contract 
Social  stratification 
Social  organization 
Government 
Social  control 
Ingroup  conflict 
War     - 
Sex 

2.  Incentives  and  obstacles  to  publication  on  certain  matters, 
"climate  of  opinion,"  as  implied  in  the  foregoing  category 

a)  Positive:  "accepted"  ideas,  deference  to  reading,  time- 
liness, etc. 

b)  Negative:  ideological  restrictions,  taboos,  etc. 

3.  Population  differences  affecting  publications 

a)  Age  distribution  in  population 

b)  Sex  distribution  in  population 

c)  Educational  levels,  degrees  of  literacy 

d)  Occupational  distribution 

e)  Other  group  distributions — racial,  religious,  geographic, 
economic,  et  al. 


a)  History 

b)  Total  culture 

/) 
m) 

c)  Language 

d)  Communication 

n) 
0) 

e)   Daily  routine 
/)   Labor 
g)  Specialization 
h)  Exchange 
/)    Finance 

P) 

r) 
s) 

j)   Recreation 

u) 

k)  Art 

v) 
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4.  Social  events  (degree  of  urgency  or  intensity  of  stimuli  to- 
ward publication) 

5.  Physical  conditions  favoring  or  limiting  publication  (me- 
chanical processes,  supplies  of  materials,  etc.) 

B.  Personal  or  group  conditions  affecting  publications  supplied 

1.  Authorship 

a)  Personal  characteristics  (including  attitudes  and  inter- 
'    ests) 
^)  Social  position  (group  memberships) 
/  c)  Purpose  or  intention  (immediate  or  remote) 
d)  Personality  structure  (psychoanalysis) 

2.  Publisher 

a)  Personal  characteristics  (including  attitudes  and  inter- 
ests) 
^)   Social  position  (group  memberships) 

c)  Purpose  or  intention  (immediate  or  remote) 

d)  Personality  structure  (psychoanalysis) 

e)  Estimates  of  reader  interests;  publisher's  hunches 

/)    Conditions  within  the  industry  (economic,  mechanical) 
g)  Outside  influences  (advertisers,  financiers,  distributors) 

3.  Sponsor  (official,  legal  sanction;  pressure  group  organiza- 
tions) 

a)  Positive:  Production  and  encouragement  of  certain 
publications 

If)  Negative:  legal  restrictions  on  certain  publications,  sub- 
sidies to  rival  groups 

II.  Distribution 

A.  Conditions  attracting  reader  to  publication 
I.  Environmental  incentives 

a)  Reading  as  a  respected  cultural  trait;  social  imitation 
^)   Character  of  public  opinion  regarding  author  or  publica- 
tion 
c)   Social  conditions,  problems,  events 

(i)  Social  importance  of  issue,  number  and  character  of 

social  groups  affected 
(2)  State  of  public  opinion  on  issue  (includes  intensity) 
(a)  Generally  ignored 
{i>)   Controversial  (crisis) 
{c)  Generally  accepted  (post-crisis) 
{d)  Generally  repudiated  (post-crisis) 
(e)  Generally  attacked  (crisis) 
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d)  Compulsion  (economic  or  vocational,  academic,  social) 

e)  Physical  factors  (light,  quiet) 

2.  Availability  of  publication 

a)  Agency  of  distribution 

b)  Convenience  of  accessibility 

c)  Cost  of  publication 

d)  Advertising  and  publicity 

3.  Aspects  of  publication 

a)  Nature  of  content  (scope,  sophistication,  variety) 

b)  Style  (quality,  maturity,  difficulty) 

c)  Author  or  sponsor  (i.e.,  the  author  or  sponsor  desired  or 
deferred  to) 

d)  Physical  factors  (format,  legibility,  length) 

4.  Reader's  anticipations 

a)  Knowledge  of  availability  of  publication 

b)  Competing  demands  on  attention 

c)  Expectation  of  readability   (reading  ability  and  skill, 
habituation) 

d)  Subject  interests 

B.  Agencies 

I.  Public  agencies  (nonprofit) 

a)  Public  libraries 

(i)  Number  and  description 

(2)  Stock  or  holdings  (publications  supplied) 

(3)  Income  and  expenditures 

(4)  Clientele 

(5)  Use  (types  of  publications  obtained  by  distinguish- 
able groups  of  readers) 

b)  College  and  university  libraries 
[See  subheadings  under  d\ 

c)  Special  libraries  (endowed,  etc.) 
[See  subheadings  under  a] 

1.  Private  agencies  (profit) 

a)  Rental  libraries  (drugstores,  department  stores) 
[See  subheadings  under  i,  a] 

b)  Bookstores 

[See  subheadings  under  i,  d\ 

c)  Newsstands   (dealers,  agents,  etc.,  including  subscrip- 
tions) 

[See  subheadings  under  i,  d\ 

d)  Publishers  (including  jobbers) 
[See  subheadings  under  i,  a] 
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3.  Personal  sources 
a)  Personal  libraries 
3)  Home  libraries 
c)   Friends 

C.  Publications  (titles  or  classes) 

1.  Distribution  by  type  of  reader 

2.  Distribution  by  type  of  agency 

3.  Distribution  by  reader  and  agency 

D.  Readers 

1.  Distribution  (to  readers)  by  type  of  publication 

2.  Distribution  (to  readers)  by  type  of  agency 

3.  Distribution  (to  readers)  by  publication  and  agency 

III.  Publications 

A.  Supply,  by  categories  and  years 

1.  Subject  or  class 

2.  Date 

3.  Price 

4.  Frequency  of  publication 

5.  Size  of  editions 

6.  Reprints 

7.  Physical  factors  (format,  etc.) 

8.  Outlet:  influence  on  publication  of  method  of  distribution 

9.  Others 

B.  Style 

1.  Difficulty  analysis  (relative  difficulty  for  various  education- 
al groups) 

2.  Sophistication  or  maturity  (see  C,  2,  below) 

3.  Literary  and  aesthetic  qualities  (literary  criteria) 

4.  Semantic  analysis  (terms  with  explicit  referents;   blurred 
meanings;  abstraction-concretion  ratio) 

'5.  Modes  of  presentation  (devices  to  catch  and  hold  attention; 
e.g.,  advertising  methods  and  techniques) 

C.  Content  (elements  of  style  listed  separately  in  B  are,  of  course, 
not  clearly  distinguishable  from  content  in  any  observations  of 
effects) 

I.  Subject  classification  (subject  categories  reflecting  differ- 
ences in  readers'  preferences) 
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a.  Sophistication  or  maturity  (distinctions  regarding  tech- 
nicality, depth,  generality,  abstraction,  complexity,  etc.; 
Thackeray  vs.  Gene  Stratton  Porter) 

3.  Locale  (time,  place) 

4.  Action  (situation) 

5.  Social  relationships  advocated  (deliberately  or  otherwise) 
a)  Social  problems  or  groups  involved — subject  matter 

i>)  Social  problems  or  groups  involved — treatment  (slant- 
ing) 


Symbols  of  Identification 

Symbols  of 
Fact 

Symbols  of 
Demand 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

On  behalf  of  which  groups . 

Concerning  which  groups. 

(After  Lasswell) 

6.  Truth  or  falsity,  validity 
a)  Sincerity 

i)  Relevance,  logical  cogency 
c)   Factual  emphasis 

7.  Characters  (mainly  personal  relationships) 
a)  Personal  qualities 

i?)  Social   status    (subordination-superordination;   compul- 
sions; symbolic  qualities) 
(i)  Education 

(2)  Occupation 

(3)  Income  level 

(4)  Group  membership 

c)  Attitudes  and  interests 

(i)  Intrapersonal  and/or  interpersonal 

(2)  Desired  ends  (immediate  vs.  remote) 

(3)  Appropriate  vs.  inappropriate  means  to  ends  desired 

d)  Acts,  behavior  (individualized  or  symbolic  of  groups  or 
other  generalized  loyalties) 

(i)  Intrapersonal  vs.  interpersonal 

(2)  Indulgent  vs.  deprivational 

(3)  Response  (expected  in  the  culture)  vs.  reaction  (not 
expected) 

(4)  Altruistic  vs.  selfish 
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IV.  Readers'  Predispositions  (as  described  by  community  studies; 
reader  surveys;  analyses  of  clienteles  of  libraries,  bookstores,  and 
other  agencies;  observations;  autobiographies;  personal  testimony; 
clinical  case  studies  of  selected  readers  and  groups) 

A.  Traits  (affecting  selection  of  reading  and  response  to  it) 

1.  Age 

2.  Sex 

3.  Education 

4.  Occupation 

5.  Income  level 

6.  Group  memberships 

7.  Interests  in  subjects  of  publications  read 

8.  Attitudes  toward  subjects  of  publications  read,  to  author- 
ship, to  style,  and  to  other  elements  of  publications 

9.  Personal   feelings   and   associations;   psychoanalytic  per- 
sonality 

10.  Reading  process 

11.  Reader  type  {how  he  reads;  characteristic  habits  of  atten- 
tion to  publications  of  different  types) 

12.  Other  traits  suggested  by  publications  read  and  preferred 

B.  Motivation 

I.  Intrapersonal  motives  (motives  which  seek  changes  in 
reader's  subjective  state,  without  direct  or  primary  reference 
to  others) 

a)  Prestige 

(i)  From  publication  to  reader 
{a)  Reference  favorable 
{b)  Reference  unfavorable 
i)  Fact  of  reference 

ii)  Successful  attack  on  writer's  position 
iii)  Martyrdom;  self-pity;  masochism 
(2)  From  reader  to  self 

{a)  Identification  with  (favorable)  reference  in  pub- 
lication 
{b)  Pride  in  ability  to  read  and/or  understand  the 
unusual  publication  (difficult,  mature,  inacces- 
sible, etc.) 
{c)  Augmentation  of  information,  knowledge,  in- 
sight, etc. 

b)  Increase  in  "practical"  knowledge  (useful  to  do  some- 
thing); hobby  and  avocation 
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c)  Augmentation  of  understanding  and  information  per  se; 
mastery  of  content  and/or  style 

d)  Intensification  of  aesthetic  experience 
(?)   Provision  of  variety,  novelty,  etc. 

/)   Participation  in  content 

g)  Respite  (distribution  of  attention  away  from  dysphoria) 
(i)  From  anxiety,  depression,  etc.  (i.e.,  from  subjective 
states) 

(2)  From  cares,  duties,  etc.  (i.e.,  from  external  activities) 

(3)  From  boredom  (empty  hours) 

2.  Interpersonal  motives  (motives  which  seek  satisfactions  in- 
volving relations  with  others — i.e.,  acts  intended  to  satisfy 
the  reader's  social  desires) 
a)  Prestige  (social  status) 
(i)  From  others  to  reader 

{a)  Deference  from  recognition  of  (relative)  difficul- 
ty, maturity,  inaccessibility  of  publication 
(l>)   Deference    to    the   authority   given   reader    by 

knowledge  of  publication 
(c)   Deference  to  reader's  response  to  social  pressures 
(2)  From  reader  to  others 

(a)  Deference  given  author  of  publication 
(^)   Deference  to  symbols  referred  to  in  publication 
If)   Income  (economic  status) 

(i)  Vocational   (augmentation  of  income  through  im- 
provement in  occupational  status) 
(2)  Practicable    economies     ("stretching"     of    income 
through  various  thrift  devices) 

c)  Safety  (physical  security) 

(i)  Augmentation  of  sense  of  safety;  information  on 
maintenance  of  safety  and  avoidance  of  danger 

(2)  Diminution  of  sense  of  safety;  information  stimulat- 
ing fears 

d)  Power  (authority  status) 

(i)  Augmentation  of  authority  and/or  influence  through 

knowledge  of  publication 
(2)  Increase  in  "practical"  knowledge 

e)  Security  (political  status;  family  or  group  status) 
(i)  Augmentation  of  status  by  changing  class 

(2)  Augmentation  of  status  within  class 

(3)  Augmentation  of  status  of  reader's  class  relative  to 
competing  class 
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3.  Intrapersonal  toward  interpersonal  motives  (combination 
motives  which  seek  satisfactions  involving  relations  with 
others  by  means  of  changes  in  the  reader's  subjective  state) 

4.  Interpersonal  toward  intrapersonal  motives  (combination 
motives  which  seek  changes  in  the  reader's  subjective  state 
by  means  of  satisfactions  involving  relations  with  others) 

5.  Combination  motives,  in  which  the  emphasis  of  either  cate- 
gory 3  or  category  4  is  indistinguishable 

V.  Effects  of  Reading 

A     171  .  Intrapersonal  Interpersonal 

.    Elements  (Psychological)  (Social) 

1.  Respite,  Vacations  from  daily  ten-  Collective  catharsis, 
distraction        sions  and  routines;  con-       tending   to   main- 

solations  for  failures, 
relief  of  anxieties 

2.  Knowledge  Addition  to  information 

and/or  skills;  instru- 
mental use;  aesthetic 
experience 


B. 


tain  the  status  quo 


3.  Attitudes 


Behavior 
(overt) 


Creation,  modification, 
reinforcement  of  per- 
sonal prestige  and  se- 
curity 

Stimulation  of  action  or 
inaction;  readjustment 
on  part  of  individual 


Transmission  of 
knowledge      from 
group  to  group  or 
from  generation  to 
generation 

Modification  of  pub- 
lic opinion;  histor- 
ical examples  of 
influence  of  print 

Modification  of  social 
action;  changes  in 
attention  of  differ- 
ent status  groups 
to  different  social 
values 

Factors  of  effects  (facilitating  and  determining  factors) 
I.  Environmental  factors 

a)  Environmental  incentives  (II,  A,  i) 

b)  Competing  demands  on  reader's  attention  (II,  A,  4,  b) 

c)  Social  position  of  reader's  class  (IV,  A,  6) 
1.  Distribution,  exposure,  attention 

a)  Agencies  (II,  B) 

b)  Availability  (II,  A,  2,  b,  c,  d) 
3.  Publications 

a)  Supply  (III,  A) 

b)  Style  (III,  B) 

c)  Content  (III,  C) 
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4.  Reader's  predispositions 

a)  Reader's  personal  characteristics  (including  group  mem- 
berships) (IV,  A,  1-6,  I  a) 
^)   Reader's  previous  knowledge  (of  subject  matter)  (IV,  A, 

3, 4)     ^ 

c)  Reader's  subject  interests  (IV,  A,  7) 

d)  Reader's  attitude  toward  issue,  author  (IV,  A,  8) 

e)  Reading  ability  and  skill  (IV,  A,  10,  ii;  II,  A,  4,  c) 
f)   Reader's  motivation  (IV,  B) 

C.  Relative  importance 

This  involves  an  indication  of  the  importance  of  each  of  the 

main  categories  of  this  outline,  related  to  similar  categories 

for  other  media  of  communication  (such  as  radio  and  motion 

pictures),  thus  providing  a  source  of  comparison  and  integra- 

'  tion  with  the  other  media. 


APPENDIX  B 
NOTES  ON  CONTENT  ANALYSIS^ 

The  nature  and  functions  of  content  analysis  have  been 
sketched  in  chapter  iv.  Valid  description  and  explanation 
of  the  effects  of  particular  reading  situations  require  ap- 
propriate analysis  of  the  publications  read.  In  particular 
circumstances  the  analysis  of  content  shows  the  kinds  and 
degrees  of  the  pressures  which  the  publication  exerts  upon 
the  reader.  The  publication  is  seen  to  have  a  "character" 
of  its  own;  it  comprises  a  certain  pattern  of  stimuli  with 
which  the  reader  comes  in  contact.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
reader's  environment  which  stimulates  and  conditions  his 
social  behavior  like  any  other  part. 

The  procedures  and  the  categories  used  in  content  analy- 
sis cannot  be  standardized.  However,  certain  principles  of 
analysis  may  be  stated  in  order  to  review  the  empirical 
studies  and  to  move  toward  the  development  of  a  satis- 
factory theory.  This  appendix  is  intended  to  supplement 
the  discussion  in  chapter  iv  by  a  fuller  and  more  explicit 
treatment  of  some  of  the  major  problems.  The  following 
comments  are  offered  rather  with  the  hope  of  provoking 
better  statements  than  with  confidence  in  their  present 
validity. 

Content  analysis  seeks  to  describe  publications  with  pri- 
mary attention  to  their  influences  upon  typical  readers.  Its 
validity  rests  upon  three  assumptions.  The  first  assump- 
tion is  that  the  publications  to  be  analyzed  affect  readers  in 

'  The  term  "content  analysis"  is  here  taken  to  include  the  analysis  of  the" 
several  aspects  of  written  discourse  which  are  discussed  in  chap.  iv. 
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ways  that  can  be  specified.  The  stimuli  may  range  from 
the  impersonal  but  useful  fact  to  the  highly  personal  stim- 
uli that  produce  pity  and  terror;  but  some  stimuli  must  be 
present.  The  several  individual  and  group  studies  men- 
tioned in  chapter  vi,  on  effects,  support  this  assumption. 
The  second  assumption  is  that  the  role  of  the  publication 
as  a  factor  in  the  resulting  effects  is  revealed  by  its  mani- 
fest content,  by  the  collection  of  symbols  which  make  it  up. 
This  view  of  content  analysis  omits  consideration  of  such 
closely  associated  factors  as  the  author's  status  or  the 
popularity  of  the  publication.  The  third  assumption  is  that 
the  stimuli  supplied  by  given  publications  may  be  identi- 
fied by  appropriate  methods  of  analysis.  Several  of  the 
studies  mentioned  in  chapter  iv  support  this  assumption, 
and  the  volume  as  a  whole  suggests  a  supporting  theory. 

The  nature  of  any  one  analysis  is  determined  by  three 
factors:  the  purpose  of  the  analyst,  the  assumed  character- 
istics of  the  reader,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  publica- 
tion. The  first  sets  the  aim  of  the  analysis  and  the  second 
and  third  suggest  the  appropriate  categories.  But,  al- 
though the  analyst  states  the  problem  for  investigation, 
the  nature  of  that  problem  may  arise  from  the  intentions 
of  the  author  or  the  motivations  of  the  reader  or  the 
curiosity  of  the  analyst.  That  is,  the  analyst  may  state  the 
problem  in  terms  of  the  stimuli  which  the  author  intended 
his  writing  to  supply,  or  in  terms  of  the  reader's  expected 
satisfactions,  or  in  terms  of  whatever  effects  the  analyst 
forecasts  from  his  advantageous  position  as  informed  ob- 
server. 

Mention  of  a  few  methods  of  content  analysis  may  sug- 
gest the  variety  of  possible  applications.  The  categories 
may  range  in  scope  from  the  gross  to  the  particular.  They 
may  involve  substantive  distinctions,  which  appear  as  such 
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in  the  content,  and  formal  distinctions,  which  do  not  (e.g., 
the  identifications  made  in  the  text  as  against  their  gen- 
erahty-specificity).  The  analyst  may  note  merely  the  fre- 
quency of  items  in  each  category,  or  he  may  note  the  ex- 
pressions of  approval  or  disapproval  attached  to  them.  He 
may  employ  an  intensive  analysis,  which  asks  relatively 
many  questions  about  relatively  few  publications,  or  an 
extensive  analysis,  which  asks  few  questions  about  many 
publications.  The  intensive  analysis  is  generally  more  ap- 
propriate for  the  stimuli  applied  to  a  homogeneous  group 
of  readers;  and  the  extensive,  to  the  major  stimuli  exerted 
by  a  homogeneous  group  of  publications.  And,  of  course, 
the  two  analyses  can  be  effectively  combined,  with  one 
illuminating  the  other  at  points  where  interpretations  are 
difficult. 

Some  limitations  of  the  methods  and  some  cautions 
about  the  uses  of  content  analysis  should  be  made  explicit. 
The  most  obvious  limitation  of  the  method  relates  to  the 
analyst  himself,  to  his  knowledge  of  the  factors  involved  in 
the  particular  reading  situation  at  hand;  hence  the  results 
depend  upon  his  insight  and  ingenuity.  However,  the  de- 
velopment of  content  analysis,  as  a  method  for  investiga- 
tion, is  sure  to  reduce  the  difficulties  resulting  from  the  per- 
sonal factor.  The  methods  of  analysis  to  date  become  less 
reliable  as  the  writer's  idiom  becomes  more  figurative,  but 
this  deficiency  is  relatively  unimportant  in  the  more  typi- 
cal reading  situations.  Qfhe  major  caution  regarding  the 
uses  of  content  analysis  has  already  been  made,  namely, 
that  it  describes  the  potential  stimuli  or  pressures  of  the 
publication  and  not  the  effects  of  reading.  Hence  its  values 
'  are  instrumental  and  not  terminal.^  A  tendency  to  "over- 

'  Of  course,  the  method  may  supply  terminal  results  in  other  contexts,  e.g., 
an  investigation  of  the  influence  of  preconditions  on  publications. 
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analyze"  the  content — to  classify  it  by  categories  too  nu- 
merous or  too  fine  for  proper  interpretation  in  the  particu- 
lar situation — should  be  recognized  and  resisted.  And, 
finally,  the  interpretation  of  a  completed  analysis  should 
ordinarily  be  restricted  to  those  aspects  of  the  publication 
under  direct  investigation;  an  analysis  of  a  publication  for 
one  set  of  questions  does  not  reveal  its  stimuli  in  other 
directions.  \ 

So  much  by  way  of  orientation.  The  problems  involved 
in  such  objective  analysis  of  content  have  received  far  less 
attention  than  they  deserve  from  students  of  communica- 
tion. To  some  extent,  this  lack  of  attention  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  absence  of  a  set  of  general  principles,  a  set  of 
criteria  which  would  serve  to  guide  further  development  in 
the  field. 

Any  statement  of  the  criteria  for  content  analysis  must 
give  primary  attention  to  the  three  considerations  which 
determine  the  selection  of  categories:  their  sources,  their 
structure,  and  their  application.  The  basic  sources  of  cate- 
gories are  the  psychological  and  social  conditions  which 
relate  the  publication  to  the  reader's  predispositions.  The 
structure  of  categories  refers  to  their  clarity  and  their  inter- 
relationships. And  their  application  depends  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  publication  and  the  purpose  of  the 
analyst. 

Sources. — The  categories  for  analysis  should  be  stated  in 
terms  applicable  to  general  cultural  and  historical  condi- 
tions, on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  motiva- 
tions  of  the  particular  readers  involved.  The  first  set  of 
conditions  relates  the  effects  of  reading  to  the  general  na- 
ture of  the  social  environment,  and  the  second  set  relates 
them  to  the  predispositions  of  the  reader  or  reader  group. 
Although  they  may  be  distinguished  for  purposes  of  discus- 
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sion,  the  two  sources  of  categories  do  not  conflict  but  rather 
are  highly  consistent.  Both  sources  contribute  to  the  de- 
termination of  categories. 

As  noted  in  chapter  ii,  on  "preconditions,"  the  produc- 
tion of  publications  is  clearly  a  cultural  and  a  historical 
phenomenon;  that  is,  publications  are  conditioned  by  the 
cultural  traits  and  the  historical  events  of  a  particular 
society  through  time.  For  example,  the  publications  issued 
in  Britain  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  differ  markedly 
from  those  now  being  issued  in  the  United  States,  as  do 
those  now  produced  in  Britain  from  those  of  the  United 
States  fifty  years  ago.  And  the  categories  needed  to  de- 
scribe the  stimuli  of  such  publications  upon  contemporary 
readers  would  also  differ,  though  perhaps  less  markedly. 
The  same  publication,  if  it  were  analyzed  for  its  pressures 
upon  two  different  space-time  regions,  would  ordinarily 
require  two  different  sets  of  categories,  each  stated  in  terms 
arising  from  its  own  cultural  and  historical  context. 

The  very  obviousness  of  this  concept  requires  that  it  be 
made  fully  explicit.  Categories  have  no  universal  rele- 
vance; they  apply  to  and  take  their  meanings  from  a  par- 
ticular set  of  social  conditions.  And  such  meanings  change 
with  changing  social  conditions;  "capitalist"  and  "bour- 
geois" and  "middle  class"  have  different  meanings  today 
from  those  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Categories  now  com- 
mon— nationalist,  democrat,  communist,  and  other  such 
identification  symbols — are  all  culturally  and  historically 
determined.  In  some  cases  categories  may  be  detected 
which  are  culturally  relevant  although  historically  remote; 
an  example  is  the  loyalty  given  symbols  like  laissez  faire  or 
"free  market,"  a  loyalty  which  is  an  important  cultural 
trait  in  American  society.  Such  anomalies  are  particularly 
interesting  in  that  they  reveal  "maladjustments"  com- 
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municated  by  print.  Categories  will  be  more  meaningful — • 
and  analysis  more  satisfactory — to  the  extent  that  they 
arise  from  and  express  existing  social  structures:  Not  only 
will  the  preconditions  of  publication  be  clarified  but,  more 
important  still,  the  reader  will  be  related  to  aspects  of  his 
actual  environment. 

This  principle  is  not  merely  an  elementary  precaution 
against  future  misconceptions.  It  serves  to  place  publica- 
tions, and  the  stimuli  they  supply,  in  the  social  context 
without  which  their  meanings  are  obscure.  Once  he  recog- 
nizes this  principle,  the  analyst  is  better  prepared  to  state 
the  categories  most  relevant  to  a  given  society  at  a  given 
time  and  also  to  give  his  analysis  a  historical  framework  by 
hypothesizing  changes  through  time,  vide  Lasswell's  de- 
velopmental construction.^  In  short,  this  principle  clarifies 
the  social  role  of  reading.  With  its  acceptance,  print  is  ex- 
plicitly acknowledged  as  a  channel  of  acculturation,  of  so- 
cialization, interpreting  to  the  reader  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  his  cultural  home  and  conditioning  him  to 
them.  And  hence  any  serious  attempt  to  assess  the  effects 
of  reading  must  involve  categories  for  content  which  best 
express  the  particular  milieu  in  which  the  readers  live  and 
by  which  their  demands  upon  publications  are  shaped. 

Just  as  the  analysis  of  publications  is  conditioned  by  the 
social  context,  so  is  it  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  the  par- 
ticular readers  involved.  Both  their  feelings  about  them- 
selves (i.e.,  their  intrapersonal  relationships)  and  their  con- 
tacts with  others  (i.e.,  their  interpersonal  relationships) 
define  the  personal  framework  within  which  the  publica- 
tion's stimuli  must  operate.   Their  traits,  their  social  sta- 

3  Cf.  Harold  D.  Lasswell,  World  Politics  and  Personal  Insecurity  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1935),  chap,  i:  "The  Configurative  Analysis  of  the 
World  Value  Pyramids." 
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tus,  their  purposes  and  motives  and  goals — these  and  other 
similar  factors  dominate  particular  reading  situations  and 
hence  should  be  represented  in  the  categories. 

This  principle  may  also  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
analysis  of  a  single  publication  in  terms  of  two  reader 
groups.  For  example,  a  handbook  on  gardening  may  be 
read  for  practical  purposes  by  one  group  and  merely  for 
relief  of  boredom  by  another.  The  different  predispositions 
involved,  leading  to  presumable  differences  in  the  effects  of 
the  reading,  require  different  categories  for  successful  anal- 
ysis of  the  stimuli  which  the  publication  offers  to  each 
reader  group.  A  publication  on  economics  might  be  read 
for  its  factual  content  by  one  group,  for  its  theoretical  in- 
terpretations by  another,  and  for  its  support  of  their  own 
bias  by  a  third.  And  the  distinctive  contribution  of  the 
publication  to  each  group  would  be  revealed  only  by  dis- 
tinctive analyses.  In  short,  the  closer  the  correspondence 
between  the  relevant  characteristics  of  the  readers  and  the 
terms  in  which  the  publication  is  described,  the  more 
meaningful  the  analysis. 

The  smaller  and  more  homogeneous  groups  of  readers,  of 
course,  permit  the  use  of  sharper  categories.  "The  particu- 
lar readers  involved"  may  range  from  a  single  person  to  a 
large  and  heterogeneous  group  with  only  one  or  two  broad 
characteristics  in  common.  In  the  first  case,  e.g.,  the  psy- 
choanalytic interview,  the  analysis  may  be  adapted  to  the 
unique  predispositions  of  the  individual,  with  every  chance 
that  it  will  reveal  both  the  relevant  stimuli  of  the  publica- 
tion and  their  relative  intensities.  Also,  for  the  heterogene- 
ous group,  the  analysis  must  be  adapted  to  the  known  pre- 
dispositions of  the  readers,  but  the  greater  coarseness  of 
their  few  common  characteristics  may  require  the  use  of 
similarly  coarse  categories. 
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Wherever  possible,  the  categories  of  analysis  should  be 
stated  in  terms  relevant  to  the  "whole"  reader.  That  is, 
the  categories  for  publications  should  not  be  so  distinctive 
that  they  apply  merely  to  stimuli  from  print;  at  best,  they 
should  also  apply  to  other  conditions  affecting  the  reader's 
response,  whether  other  media  of  communication  or  non- 
symbolic  aspects  of  the  environment.  This  "wholeness"  of 
categories  not  only  facilitates  description  of  the  relative  role 
of  print  but  also  encourages  consideration  of  the  reader  as  a 
total  person  rather  than  as  the  segment  of  a  personality  to 
which  the  publication  speaks  directly. 

Structure. — Each  category  should  be  discrete  and  pre- 
cise, and  in  any  single  analysis  the  categories  should  be 
systematically  interrelated.  The  reasons  for  this  remark 
are  plain.  If  the  publication's  role  in  the  effects  of  reading 
is  to  be  interpreted  correctly,  the  meaning  of  the  categories 
must  be  definite  and  clear.  And  if  the  publication's  con- 
tent is  to  be  represented  fairly,  the  analysis  must  provide 
more  than  an  aggregate  of  unrelated  observations. 

Categories  may  differ  in  various  ways;  but,  whatever 
their  nature,  they  should  be  distinct  from  other  categories 
and  unambiguous  in  themselves.  Not  only  does  such  clar- 
ity facilitate  interpretation  of  the  results  and  their  valida- 
tion by  others,  but  it  is  essential  for  the  accurate  prosecu- 
tion of  the  analysis.  There  should  be  few  doubts  about  the 
classification  of  particular  symbols;  the  frequency  of  such 
doubts  may  be  an  indication  of  the  "fit"  of  the  categories 
to  the  content. 

To  achieve  this  clarity  the  analyst  needs  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  category  and  a  clearly  stated  definition  of  it. 
The  problem  of  defining  terms  may  be  met  in  at  least  three 
ways.  The  first  is  the  usual  method  which  says  directly 
what  the  concept  is.  The  second  method  states  the  mean- 
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ing  negatively,  i.e.,  it  distinguishes  the  concept  by  saying 
what  it  is  not.  The  third  method  states  the  definition  in  so- 
called  quantitative  terms;  that  is,  on  a  continuum  ranging, 
say,  from  the  most  particular  categories  to  the  most  gen- 
eral (however  defined),  an  arbitrary  division  will  serve  to 
designate  all  the  categories  on  one  side  as  particular  and 
all  those  on  the  other  as  general.  In  making  definitions, 
not  only  the  ends  of  the  analysis  but  also  the  nature  of  the 
print  to  be  analyzed  should  be  considered.  For  example, 
categories  should  be  stated  in  terms  which  permit  their  ob- 
jective quantification.  The  whole  purpose  of  such  close  at- 
tention to  definition  is,  of  course,  to  minimize  speculation 
about  the  content  of  categories  before,  during,  and  after 
the  analysis. 

Any  individual  analysis  of  content  should  have  an  or- 
ganization, and  the  separate  categories  should  fit  that 
organization.  The  various  relationships  among  categories 
should  be  clearly  indicated,  and  the  relevance  of  each  cate- 
gory to  the  major  purpose  of  the  analysis  should  also  be 
apparent.  The  whole  analysis,  in  other  words,  should  have 
a  direction. 

This  direction  may  incline  toward  the  reader  or  toward 
the  publication;  the  categories  may  be  systematically  in- 
terrelated in  terms  of  the  reader's  predispositions  or  in 
terms  of  the  characteristics  of  the  publication  itself.  That 
is,  the  system  of  the  analysis  may  derive  from  an  organiza- 
tion which  corresponds  to  the  reader's  uses  of  the  publica- 
tion. Or,  after  the  nature  of  the  categories  has  been  condi- 
tioned by  the  nature  of  the  reader,  their  organization  may 
be  determined  by  the  organization  of  the  content.  In 
short,  this  principle  emphasizes  that  a  publication  has 
some  internal  coherence  and  that  the  various  stimuli  it 
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provides  should  be  considered,  wherever  feasible,  in  their 
interrelationships. 

Such  interrelationships  among  categories  are  often  use- 
fully illustrated  by  their  arrangement  into  a  hierarchical 
order,  with  an  indication  of  relative  strengths.  Categories 
of  secondary  importance  are  subordinated  to  those  of  pri- 
mary importance,  and  the  less  frequent  or  less  likely  stimu- 
li are  subordinated  to  the  more  frequent  and  more  likely. 
Whether  the  analytic  schedule  follows  this  pattern  or  not, 
the  analysis  itself  should  not  overlook  a  major  influence 
while  concentrating  on  a  minor. 

This  raises  the  question  of  completeness.  In  one  sense,  no 
analysis  is  ever  complete;  that  is,  no  publication  is  ever  an-  \ 
alyzed  from  all  possible  angles.  For  present  purposes,  how-  *, 
ever,  the  analysis  may  be  said  to  be  complete  if  it  includes  all 
the  categories  necessary  for  the  realization  of  its  ends.  What 
they  are,  for  particular  situations,  cannot  be  generalized. 
In  each  case,  the  insight  of  the  analyst  into  the  reader's  uses 
for  the  publication  must  determine  the  boundaries  be- 
tween deficiency  and  completeness  and  between  complete- 
ness and  redundancy.  The  problem  is  to  be  inclusive  with- 
out being  superfluous.  And,  as  already  noted,  whenever 
the  limitations  of  a  particular  analysis  have  been  deter- 
mined, the  stimuli  of  the  publication  should  be  described 
with  due  regard  to  them;  the  analysis  does  not  reveal  all 
the  stimuli  but  merely  those  directly  searched. 

One  minor  caution  remains,  which  may  be  dignified  by 
being  called  the  principle  of  polarity.  It  involves  the  anal- 
ysis for  the  opposite  of  any  category.  An  analysis  for  cate- 
gory A  should  include  counter-A,  and  an  analysis  for  plus- 
A  should  also  specify  minus-A. 

Application. — The  application  of  categories  is  of  two 
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kinds,  one  preceding  the  analysis  proper  and  one  following 
V    it.  The  first  refers  to  the  relevance  of  categories  to  the  pub- 
lication under  analysis,  and  the  second  involves  their  inter- 
pretation in  the  description  of  effects.  And  hence  two  fac- 
tors determine  the  validity  of  categories  in  this  connec- 
I     tion — the  nature  of  the  publication  and  the  purpose  of  the 
1     analyst. 

Categories  for  analysis  are  suggested  by  the  psychologi- 
cal and  social  status  of  the  reader,  but  such  suggestions  are 
limited  to  those  which  will  fit  the  particular  content  under 
consideration.  The  content  as  such  may  seem  to  suggest 
its  own  categories,  and  to  some  extent  it  does.  But  from 
another  and  more  useful  point  of  view,  the  publication  is 
seen  as  a  set  of  potential  stimuli  which  relate  to  the  in- 
ferred effects  of  reading  when  they  fit  the  predispositions  of 
its  readers,  or  when  they  explain  what  the  readers  come  to 
the  publication  for.  Such  predispositions,  in  their  social 
context,  are  the  real,  the  essential  source  of  categories. 
Categories  suggested  by  them  are  applied  to  the  content. 
The  resulting  analysis  is  related  to  the  original  predis- 
positions in  order  to  explain  effects.  This  process  involves 
the  second  application  mentioned.  If  properly  chosen,  the 
categories  should  lend  themselves  to  the  interpretations 
necessary  to  establish  the  nature  and  the  causes  of  what- 
ever effects  are  observed.  Whether  they  will  or  not  de- 
pends upon  their  relevance  to  the  purpose  of  the  analyst, 
as  revealed  in  his  hypotheses  regarding  the  influences  ex- 
pected. 

In  one  sense,  this  statement  is  unsatisfactory  in  that  it 
tends  to  substitute  one  set  of  words  for  another  and  seems 
to  beg  the  two  main  questions — how  do  categories  help  to 
indicate  reading  effects?  and  how  do  we  know  that  one 
category  is  helpful,  or  more  helpful  than  another?    The 
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answer  must  be  supplied  by  the  criteria  used  to  describe 
the  effects  of  reading.  The  rehability  or  vahdity  of  such 
description  is  determined  by  reference  to  the  evidence  and 
theory  of  such  fields  as  psychology,  sociology,  and  political 
science,  and  the  categories  of  analysis  must  make  sense  in 
their  terms.  That  is,  when  the  effects  of  reading  are  ob- 
served or  inferred,  or  when  the  roles  of  the  influential  fac- 
tors— e.g.,  predispositions,  publication,  distribution — are 
related  so  as  to  explain  the  effects,  the  categories  in  which 
the  publication  is  described  must  lend  themselves  to  the 
necessary  interpretations. 

The  selection  of  categories  is  thus  a  joint  process,  with 
the  analyst's  hypothesis  of  effects  stating  the  problem,  the 
predispositions  of  the  readers  suggesting  the  appropriate 
categories,  the  content  of  the  publication  determining  their 
applicability,  and  the  subsequent  interpretation  of  effects 
evaluating  their  relevance  and  explanatory  value.  The  ac- 
tual point  of  departure  in  a  particular  analysis  may  be  the 
reader  or  the  content  or  the  analyst's  intentions,  but  sooner 
or  later  all  three  factors  will  be  involved  in  the  major  deci- 
sions necessary  to  complete  the  analysis  and  its  interpre- 
tation. 


APPENDIX  C 
THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  FIELD 

The  general  purpose  of  this  volume  required  a  definition 
of  the  field  and  a  survey  of  the  literature.  Both  have  been 
presented  in  the  body  of  the  text,  the  second  serving  to 
document  the  first.  However,  the  external  relationships  of 
the  field  complement,  and  hence  may  clarify,  its  internal 
composition.  The  whole  nature  of  the  field  is  brought  into 
sharper  focus  through  such  generalized  attention  to  the 
literature  as  will  provide  a  sense  of  orientation,  a  context 
in  which  the  present  contribution  takes  on  most  meaning. 
Such  an  orientation  involves  two  sets  of  relationships.  The 
first  relates  the  field  to  the  temporal  development  of  re- 
searches in  reading  and  the  second  relates  its  documenta- 
tion to  the  documentation  of  other  and  established  fields. 

In  the  field  of  reading,  most  broadly  conceived,  serious 
study  was  first  devoted  to  the  problems  of  literary  criti- 
cism. Although  little  attention  was  given  to  any  factors 
other  than  the  book — which  meant  the  book  with  some 
claim  to  artistic  distinction — in  a  sense  the  development  of 
literary  principles  and  their  a  priori  application  to  particu- 
lar books  may  be  considered  to  mark  the  "prehistory"  of 
the  field.  In  view  of  the  exclusive  nature  of  the  reading 
public,  which  constituted  an  elite  in  almost  every  sense,  no 
further  interest  could  be  expected.  But  the  growth  of  a 
mass  reading  public  in  western  Europe  and  America  during 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  raised  the  impor- 
,tant  questions,  and  the  increasing  concern  in  recent  years 
with  the  study  of  social  life  supplied  a  stimulus  for  the 
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study  of  reading  behavior.  It  also  provided  relevant  data 
from  contributory  fields  as  well  as  procedures  for  objective 
investigation.  Yet,  despite  the  increasingly  important  so- 
cial role  of  reading,  it  was  not  until  the  past  decade  that 
systematic  and  scientific  programs  of  research  in  the  so- 
ciology of  reading  were  undertaken. 

A  few  crude  studies  of  the  reading  of  selected  groups 
were  made  during  the  middle  1920*8,  but  on  the  whole  their 
contribution  was  small.  Not  one  study  undertook  a  rea- 
sonably complete  investigation  of  the  factors  involved  in 
reading  behavior.  Late  in  the  decade,  however,  the  organi- 
zation of  a  national  movement  for  adult  education  stimu- 
lated an  interest  in  such  projects.  The  result  was  a  series 
of  substantial  studies  which  little  by  little  pieced  out  a 
reliable  picture  of  reading  behavior  in  terms  of  kinds  of 
people,  kinds  of  publications,  and  kinds  of  agencies  of  dis- 
tribution. 

The  present  status  of  the  sociology  of  reading  is  ex- 
plained most  clearly  in  terms  of  a  movement  from 
description  to  evaluation.  First  came  the  description  of 
reading  behavior  in  terms  of  "who  reads  what";  after  a 
certain  amount  of  such  data  was  collected,  various  stu- 
dents undertook  to  interpret  the  data  in  psychological  and 
social  terms.  In  a  sense,  this  volume  may  mark  both  the 
end  of  the  descriptive  stage  and  the  start  of  new  ventures 
into  the  problems  of  interpretation. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  fields  of  reading  research  than 
the  one  considered  here.  The  study  of  reading  by  educators 
has  resulted  in  a  literature  much  more  extensive  than  that 
relating  directly  to  the  sociology  of  reading.  The  educa- 
tional investigations  deal  with  questions  centering  in  the 
teaching  of  reading,  such  as  the  rate  of  reading,  eye  move- 
ments in  reading,  reading  difficulties,  remedial  reading. 
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tests  for  reading  achievement  and  comprehension,  and 
many  more.  At  best,  such  questions  have  only  a  marginal 
relevance  to  the  problems  of  this  volume.  The  literature  on 
reading  as  such  is  regularly  listed  in  W.  S.  Gray's  Summary 
of  Reading  Investigations ^  This  bibliography  lists  titles 
which  bear  directly  on  reading  problems  of  all  kinds,  and, 
although  it  centers  in  the  interests  of  the  educator,  it  also 
includes  titles  of  wider  scope. 

The  relative  emphasis  of  different  aspects  of  the  field  is 
suggested  by  the  classification  presented  in  Table  i.  Titles 
beyond  the  limits  of  reading  in  schools  are  almost  lost  in 
the  educational  material,  which  provides  nearly  eight  out 
of  every  ten  entries.  The  so-called  "educational  material" 
virtually  ignores  the  social  effects  of  reading,  as  discussed 
in  previous  chapters.  Either  that  discussion  is  seriously  at 
fault  or  the  students  of  education  are  neglecting  what 
should  be  their  major  concern,  namely,  to  study  the  effects 
resulting  from  the  large  amounts  of  reading  done  by  stu- 
dents. 

So  much  for  the  trends  of  research  to  date.  Our  own  sur- 
vey of  the  relevant  literature  not  only  revealed  the  extent 
of  documentation  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  field  and 
the  relative  contributions  by  various  other  fields  but  also 
suggested  new  approaches  to  the  theoretical  problems. 
The  literature  on  the  effects  of  reading,  as  here  presented, 
is  much  more  extensive  than  appears  from  Gray's  annual 
listings. 

But  such  a  body  of  literature  cannot  be  organized  with- 
out clearly  defining  the  area  to  be  covered.  In  our  case  no 
such  definition  existed.  Certainly  no  general  statement 
was  available  to  indicate  the  factors  involved  in  the  social 
effects  of  reading.  We  accordingly  developed  the  topical 

'Appears  annually  in  the  'Journal  oj  Educational  Research. 
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outline  presented  in  Appendix  A,  to  which  the  literature 
was  referred  for  relevance.  On  the  whole,  the  outline  pre- 
sents the  factors  involved  in  the  effects  of  reading.  Its  de- 
tail and  its  developmental  construction,  from  precondi- 
tions to  "effects,"  helped  to  suggest  the  specific  applica- 
tions of  various  titles,  and  its  subordinations  helped  to  dis- 
tinguish major  items  from  minor.  Although  it  served  to 
clarify  and  to  restrict  the  problem,  the  outline  never  be- 
came a  rigid  instrument;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  constantly 
undergoing  revision  (and,  in  fact,  it  still  is).  Contributions 
from  the  literature  were  continuously  reflected  by  changes 
in  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  outline.  The  give- 
and-take  between  the  outline  and  the  literature  corre- 
sponded to  the  relationship  between  hypothesis  and  evi- 
dence, with  each  refining  and  clarifying  the  other. 

During  the  search  for  documentation,  then,  the  outline 
was  used  as  a  sort  of  tentative  map  of  the  area  for  re- 
search. The  most  important  questions  concerning  "ef- 
fects" soon  led  beyond  the  conventional  literature  on 
reading  and  into  broader  fields  of  study.  The  distribution 
of  the  literature  appears  in  Table  2,  which  shows  both  the 
major  sources  for  the  documentation  of  each  factor  and  the 
major  contributions  of  each  field.  Although  education  and 
librarianship  are  among  the  more  prolific  sources  of  ma- 
terial, together  they  account  for  only  about  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  titles;  and  with  the  contributions  from 
publishing  and  market  research  they  still  provide  less  than 
half.  The  necessary  background  material  consists  of  refer- 
ences on  the  psychological  and  social  processes  to  which  the 
more  restricted  reading  data  could  be  related. 

The  nature  of  the  documentation  is  suggested  by  the 
concentrations.  Sociology  and  political  science  contribute 
most  titles  useful  to  explain  the  preconditions  of  print,  and 
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librarianship  alone  supplies  over  half  of  the  studies  of  dis- 
tribution. The  literature  on  publications  is  diffused  more 
widely  than  that  of  any  other  section,  a  condition  which 
testifies  to  the  lack  of  concerted  attention  to  content  analy- 
sis by  any  field.  The  contributions  from  journalism,  the 
most  productive  field,  are  subject  analyses  of  newspaper 
content.    Education  and  psychology  furnish  most  of  the 

TABLE  2 
Analysis  of  the  Documentation:  Number  of  Contri- 
butions, BY  Fields 


Field 

Precon- 
ditions 

Distri- 
bution 

Publica- 
tions 

Readers 

Effects 

Total 

Education 

2 

7 
10 

19 

13 
15 

7 

10 
6 
6 

12 

7 

55 

6 

17 
I 

3 

2 
I 
0 

17 
6 

15 
10 

16 

12 
19 

3 
I 

3 

38 

37 
10 

9 

0 
I 

5 
I 
0 
I 

36 

43 
9 

22 

14 

14 

9 

2 
2 
4 

105 
100 

99 
66 

Psychology 

Librarianship 

Socioloev 

Publishing  (including 

market  research).. 

Political  science.  .  .  . 

Journalism 

60 
43 
43 
18 

Literature      

History 

10 

Other 

14 

Total 

95 

1 04 

102 

102 

155 

558 

documentation  for  the  sections  dealing  with  the  reader  and 
with  effects,  and  such  documentation  consists  chiefly  of 
experimental  studies  of  motives  and  attitudes  in  which 
reading  is  involved. 

The  analysis  is  no  less  illuminating  when  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  contributory  fields.  The  concentra- 
tion of  the  educational  and  psychological  contributions  in 
the  sections  on  the  reader  and  effects  reflects  their  atten- 
tion to  problems  of  personality.  The  librarians'  interest  in 
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distribution  suggests  their  relative  indifference  to  the  com- 
ponents and  the  results  of  library  service.  Both  sociology 
and  political  science  furnish  most  material  on  the  mutual 
relations  of  print  and  broad  social  movements,  i.e.,  on  pre- 
conditions and  effects. 

In  these  fields  and  others  the  problem  was  to  discover 
the  relevant  literature  and  then  adapt  it  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  field,  as  progressively  defined  by  the  outline. 
The  results  took  the  form  of  a  card  file  in  which  titles  were 
abstracted.  ("Titles"  here  include  books,  parts  of  books, 
periodical  articles,  and  unpublished  data  and  manu- 
scripts.) In  most  cases  both  the  findings  and  the  proce- 
dures of  each  study  were  noted,  but  in  the  case  of  several 
highly  formalized  and  detailed  studies  the  procedures  were 
omitted.  The  cards  were  filed  under  the  proper  sections  of 
the  outline,  with  no  attempt  to  keep  the  cards  from  a  single 
title  together  when  they  referred  to  different  topics.  Peri- 
odic checking  helped  to  show  which  topics  of  the  outline 
were  being  slighted,  but  no  effort  was  made  to  balance  one 
section  against  another,  despite  a  striking  similarity  in  the 
number  of  titles  abstracted  in  each  major  section. 

The  references  secured  by  no  means  exhaust  the  litera- 
ture relevant  to  the  field  as  defined  by  the  outline.  In 
nearly  every  section  additional  titles  could  be  cited,  and 
many  would  doubtless  relate  to  our  major  problems  as 
closely  as  some  of  the  titles  we  list.  However,  the  scope  of 
the  enterprise  demanded  a  rigorous  selection  of  titles;  and, 
although  completeness  is  not  claimed,  it  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  no  titles  of  first  importance  have  been  overlooked. 
At  least  two  or  three  hundred  additional  titles  were  con- 
sidered and  rejected  at  various  stages  of  the  work. 

Table  3  gives  another  picture  of  the  literature  by  the 
number  of  titles  and  of  cards  abstracted  for  the  main  topics 
of  the  outline.  The  broad  counts  in  the  table  conceal  the 
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wide  variations  within  the  separate  sections.  In  some  cases 
a  few  subtopics  account  for  most  of  the  literature  in  a  sec- 

TABLE  3 
Analysis  of  Documentation  Utilized  in  the  Report 


Number  of  Titles 

Number  of  Cards 

I.  Preconditions 

95 
28 

67 

132 
44 

88 

A.  Factors  of  demand 

B.  Personal  or  group  condi- 
tions   

II.  Distribution 

1 04 

23 
17 
45 
19 

292 

A.  Conditions  attracting 
reader  to  publication . .  . 

B.  Agencies 

32 
118 

C.  Publications 

120 

D.  Readers 

22 

III.  Publications 

A.  Supply 

102 
21 
26 
55 

242 
56 
T2 

B.  Style 

C.  Content  

154 

IV.  Readers'  predispositions. . . 
A.  Traits 

102 

66 

36 

220 
152 

B.  Motivation 

68 

V.  Effects 

155 
III 

13 
II 
61 
26 

13 

31 

264 

A.  Elements 

I.  Respite 

149 
15 
13 
90 

31 

27 

2.  Knowledge 

3.  Attitude 

4.  Behavior 

B.  Factors 

C.  Relative  importance.  .  . 

88 

Total 

558 

1,150 

tion,  and  in  other  cases  a  few  titles  account  for  most  of  the 
cards.  Of  course,  a  wide  range  in  the  value  of  the  titles 
throughout  the  outline  should  be  expected.  Some  charac- 
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teristics  of  the  literature  in  each  main  section  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

The  ratio  of  cards  to  titles  in  the  section  on  preconditions 
suggests  the  lack  of  comprehensive  references.  A  few  sub- 
stantial studies  of  the  factors  of  demand  and  of  the  per- 
sonal and  group  conditions  affecting  publications  have  ap- 
peared, but  they  are  somewhat  limited  in  scope.  For  the 
most  part,  writings  on  the  cultural  conditions  determining 
the  production  of  print  have  been  historical.  Those  on  the 
influence  of  the  various  agents  "behind"  publications  have 
largely  discussed  the  manipulation  of  the  newspaper  by  its 
owners  and  by  government.  Three  areas  of  the  precondi- 
tions of  print  seem  to  invite  attention:  the  influence  of 
contemporary  cultures  upon  the  production  of  print;  the 
characteristics  of  symbol  specialists;  and  the  role  of  pres- 
sure groups  which  sponsor  publications. 

The  section  on  distribution  is  clearly  the  best  docu- 
mented. Detailed  investigations  during  the  last  ten  years 
have  supplied  a  sound  basis  for  generalizations  about  the 
reading  done  by  the  typical  population  groups,  about 
many  kinds  of  publications,  and  about  the  major  agencies 
of  distribution.  The  information  on  distribution  is  by  no 
means  as  comprehensive  as  is  desirable,  but  it  does  answer 
many  of  the  relevant  questions.  The  relative  richness  of 
the  data  is  revealed  by  the  ratio  of  cards  to  titles — higher 
here  than  anywhere  else.  The  scarcity  of  material  is  more 
apparent  than  real  in  the  first  division  of  the  distribution 
section,  "conditions  attracting  the  reader  to  the  publica- 
tion." This  division  is  a  summary  category,  and  much  of 
the  data  relating  to  it  appear  elsewhere.  The  ratios  are 
high  in  the  subsection  on  "agencies,"  in  which  most  of  the 
typical  "who  reads  what"  studies  were  filed;  and  in  that  on 
"publications,"  which  contains  several  studies  by  pub- 
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lishers  and  market  researchers.  The  corresponding  subsec- 
tion on  "readers"  also  appears  to  be  neglected,  but  in 
reality  it  is  not.  Data  on  the  distribution  of  publications  to 
various  groups  of  readers  were  filed  in  the  category  on 
agencies,  and  generalized  data  on  the  characteristics  of 
readers  of  different  kinds  appear  in  the  main  section  on  the 
predispositions  of  the  reader. 

In  the  publication  section  the  number  of  cards  and  titles 
suggests  a  full  coverage,  but  such  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
The  discrepancy  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  questions  in  each 
section;  for  example,  those  on  distribution  are  simple  and 
direct  as  compared  with  those  on  publications,  and  hence 
more  easily  satisfied.  The  first  subtopic,  supply,  is  well 
covered  by  a  small  number  of  titles  which  report  on 
the  quantity  of  print  issued,  by  gross  categories.  The  fig- 
ures are  so  detailed  that  it  was  necessary  only  to  show 
what  data  exist,  except  for  a  few  studies  which  have  or- 
dered the  data  to  indicate  changes  in  production  through 
time.  The  documentation  on  style,  the  second  subtopic  of 
publications,  may  seem  absurdly  small  in  view  of  the  large 
body  of  literary  criticism  available.  However,  literary  crit- 
icism deals  with  the  problems  of  style  as  such  and  gives 
small  consideration  to  its  effects  upon  readers.  Most  of  the 
titles  selected  discuss  various  modes  of  appeal  used  in 
propaganda.  The  documentation  of  content  is  less  sub- 
stantial than  the  figures  imply.  Very  few  of  the  titles  and 
cards  treat  the  analysis  of  content  in  the  terms  used  in 
chapter  iv;  most  represent  subject  classifications  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  specificity.  Furthermore,  the  high  ratio  of 
cards  to  titles  is  somewhat  misleading,  because  a  few  titles 
were  abstracted  rather  fully.  The  review  of  the  available 
literature  on  publications  emphasizes  that  the  analysis  of 
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content  in  terms  of  appeals  for  typical  readers  is  an  un- 
developed area  of  study. 

Better  analyses  of  readers'  predispositions  are  no  less 
needed.  The  discussion  of  distribution  revealed  a  substan- 
tial literature  on  "who  reads  what,"  but  data  on  the  "who" 
are  limited  in  most  cases  to  such  traits  as  sex,  age,  occupa- 
tion, and  years  of  schooling.  Information  is  needed  to  de- 
fine the  role  of  attitudes,  group  memberships,  personality 
structures,  and  typical  motives  in  the  selection  of  reading. 
In  addition  to  clarifying  the  dominant  factors  in  reading 
behavior,  such  information  might  allow  the  inference  of 
subtler  "hidden"  characteristics  from  the  observed  char- 
acteristics. The  tabulation  includes  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  material  examined  on  case  studies,  because 
much  of  it  was  read  in  manuscript.  The  data  on  reader 
traits  came  mainly  from  studies  of  subject  interests  and 
reading  behavior.  The  fact  that  the  motivation  to  read  has 
not  been  adequately  studied  meant  a  reliance  upon  two 
groups  of  materials.  One  group  consists  of  standard  works 
on  personality  and  social  psychology,  which  provided  the 
framework  to  which  the  motivation  of  reading  was  related. 
The  other  group  comprises  case  studies  drawn  from  various 
sources  and  relating  to  various  kinds  of  people,  but  with 
the  common  virtue  of  documenting  a  particular  reading 
situation  in  some  detail.  The  interrelationship  of  the  two 
types  of  data  increased  the  usefulness  of  both;  the  general 
treatises  can  be  particularized  and  the  particular  case 
studies  can  be  generalized. 

Because  the  whole  problem  is  directed  at  the  determina- 
tion of  the  effects  of  reading,  the  documentation  of  that 
chapter  is  particularly  noteworthy.  The  items  reported 
under  "factors  conditioning  effects"  do  not  fairly  represent 
the  extent  of  the  literature,  as  many  other  titles  filed  else- 
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where  apply  also  to  this  summary  category.  The  documen- 
tation of  the  relationships  between  reading  and  other 
media  of  communication  falls  beyond  the  limits  of  the  re- 
port, and  so  was  searched  less  energetically  than  references 
for  the  other  topics  of  the  outline.  But  the  division  of  par- 
ticular interest  refers  to  the  "elements  of  reading  effects"; 
the  whole  documentation  takes  on  meaning  to  the  extent 
that  it  contributes  to  the  problem  of  effects.  The  fragmen- 
tary nature  of  the  literature  here  is  suggested  by  the  close 
correspondence  between  titles  and  cards;  in  no  other  sec- 
tion of  the  outline  is  the  ratio  between  the  two  so  low.  This 
means  that  the  literature  lacks  scope  and  substance.  Most 
of  the  titles  are  slight  periodical  articles  rather  than  books; 
and  their  relevance  to  the  study  of  effects  was  minor  when 
it  was  not  marginal.  Much  of  the  material  consists  in  the 
conventional  attitude  study,  in  which  a  single  publication 
is  used  to  stimulate  changes  in  opinions.  Many  of  the 
studies  are  neither  comprehensive  nor  precise,  and  their 
procedures  are  sometimes  questionable.  On  the  whole,  this 
most  important  division  of  the  outline  is  the  most  feebly 
documented. 

Most  research  studies  describe  the  effects  of  reading  in 
terms  of  scores  on  a  memory  or  attitude  test  or  changes  in 
voting  or  buying  habits.  But  the  effects  of  reading  com- 
prise many  other  kinds  of  responses  which  are  highly  sub- 
jective in  nature,  or  occur  at  varying  intervals  after  the 
actual  reading,  or  are  found  in  combination  rather  than  in 
isolation.  In  order  to  get  at  such  effects,  we  secured  several 
case  studies  of  individuals  which  included  mentions  of 
reading  and  descriptions  of  the  effects  of  reading.  Biogra- 
phies and  autobiographies  were  also  used  if  the  authors 
were  trained  in  describing  subjective  data. 

Such  case  studies  have  the  advantage  of  being  compiled 
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without  undue  attention  to  the  effects  of  reading;  reading 
is  treated  like  any  other  event  in  the  individual's  life.  Their 
main  disadvantages  are  that  the  information  on  the  read- 
ing content  is  usually  confined  to  titles  of  publications  and 
that  the  various  investigators  differ  sharply  in  their  analy- 
ses of  the  amount  and  the  kinds  of  reading  effects.  Hence 
the  description  of  effects  reflects  the  bias  of  the  investiga- 
tor. For  example,  case  studies  centering  in  the  develop- 
ment of  political  attitudes  will  make  it  seem  that  reading  is 
largely  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  such  attitudes, 
whereas  studies  on  the  genesis  of  fears  will  emphasize  the 
role  of  reading  in  that  respect.  However,  such  case  studies 
are  the  only  sources  for  detailed  and  highly  personal  data 
on  the  effects  of  reading.  The  most  intimate  responses  to 
reading  are  disclosed  only  in  the  case-study  material. 
Hence,  in  a  sense,  it  provides  basic  evidence  for  the  study 
of  the  effects  of  reading. 

Unfortunately  for  the  student  of  reading,  such  case 
studies  appear  in  the  literature  only  in  condensed  form,  in 
books  dealing  with  the  brilliant  or  otherwise  abnormal  in- 
dividual. However,  almost  every  child  guidance  clinic, 
psychiatric  division  of  a  city  hospital,  social  service  bureau, 
and  progressive  school  maintain  various  collections  of  case 
studies.  Some  sources  of  case-study  material  consulted  for 
the  purposes  of  this  volume  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this 
appendix. 

Among  other  results,  the  review  of  previous  work  shows 
the  various  approaches  in  fair  perspective  and  the  con- 
tributions made  by  each  to  date  toward  the  central  prob- 
lem of  defining  the  major  variables  so  that  the  relation  of 
each  to  the  others  and  to  any  observed  responses  to  reading 
may  be  objectively  described  in  typical  situations.  So 
stated,  the  problem  has  yet  to  be  systematically  attacked. 
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The  reasons  for  the  deficiency  of  previous  studies  are 
several.  The  most  obvious  is  that  very  few  of  the  studies 
attempt  to  describe  the  effects  of  reading  as  such,  even 
though  the  author's  major  concern  with  effects  is  clearly 
implied.  As  already  stated,  the  great  bulk  of  the  literature 
deals  with  far  simpler  questions.  How  many  books  are 
published  per  year?  How  many  of  which  books,  magazines, 
and  newspapers  do  the  school  children  of  each  grade  read 
in  a  year?  How  do  fast  readers  differ  from  slow  readers? 
How  do  hard  books  differ  from  easy  books?  What  kinds  of 
people  read  what  kinds  of  books  and  where  do  they  obtain 
them  ? 

Another  reason  for  the  deficiency  is  that  few  students 
thus  far  have  commanded  the  resources  needed  to  study 
the  major  variables  in  combination.  That  the  studies  to 
date  are  generally  concerned  with  one  and  occasionally 
with  two  of  the  variables  is  shown  by  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  classed  under  some  one  of  the  four  following 
headings:  (i)  psychological^  including  problems  involving 
the  psychological  structures  of  the  reading  process  and  the 
occasional  use  of  reading  behavior  to  describe  personal  de- 
velopment in  case  studies;  (2)  critical  ox  propagandist^  in- 
cluding analyses  of  the  purpose,  content,  and  other  quali- 
ties of  publications  read  by  the  same  populations,  distrib- 
uted by  the  same  agencies,  or  otherwise  selected  for  study; 
(3)  distributory,  concerned  with  the  number  and  kinds  of 
people  to  whom  particular  sorts  of  publications  are  dis- 
tributed, or  with  the  methods  of  distribution;  and  (4) 
academic^  concerned  mainly  with  accounts  of  reading  done 
by  school  and  college  students  and  with  what  they  remem- 
ber of  what  they  read. 

A  third  reason  for  the  limitations  mentioned  is  that  stu- 
dents of  the  social  effects  of  communications  have  been 
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slow  to  apply  the  concepts  of  "personal  dynamics" — con- 
cepts chiefly  developed  from  psychoanalytic  sources — to 
the  explanation  of  influences  not  plainly  observed  in  be- 
havior. They  have  not  accordingly  been  equipped  to  deal 
with  "emotional  diff^erences  among  readers"  as  an  essential 
factor  in  any  flow  of  influence. 

Since  the  wane  of  the  child-study  movement  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  and  with  the  rise  of  objective  meas- 
urement, the  studies  of  children's  reading  have  properly 
stressed  the  wide  individual  difi^erences  in  methods  of 
reading,  the  efficiency  of  eye  movements,  the  span  of  com- 
prehension, memory,  and  other  important  skills  and  abili- 
ties; but  the  studies  have  virtually  ignored  the  individual 
and  group  difi^erences  in  emotional  tensions  and  in  the 
resulting  predispositions  toward  or  away  from  the  ideas 
encountered  in  reading.  Available  case-study  evidence 
shows  such  predispositions  to  have  a  decisive  effect  upon 
such  alternatives  as  whether  or  not  the  child  wants  to  learn 
to  read,  whether  or  not  he  does  read  when  he  knows  how, 
whether  he  reads  with  satisfaction  only  what  induces  fan- 
tastic daydreams  in  which  his  social  ambitions  are  effort- 
lessly realized,  or  whether  he  finds  greater  satisfaction  in 
reading  which  progressively  externalizes  his  wishes,  focuses 
them  upon  more  remote  and  more  permanent  values,  and 
so  tends  to  integrate  his  emotional  life  instead  of  intensify- 
ing his  emotional  conflicts.  Hence  only  to  the  degree  that 
readers'  predispositions  are  understood  and  related  to  the 
content  of  what  is  read  can  sound  generalizations  upon  the 
influences  of  reading  be  established. 

A  fourth  reason  for  the  deficiency  noted  is  failure  to  con- 
tinue observations  over  a  sufficient  period  of  time  for  the 
more  slowly  developing  types  of  influence  to  appear.  The 
direction  of  influence  may  change  through  time.  A  boy's 
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present  unpopularity  and  consequent  hunger  for  prestige 
among  his  classmates  is  appeased  by  identifying  himself 
with  the  heroes  of  school  stories.  At  this  stage  the  influence 
flows  from  the  desire  for  prestige  to  the  reading.  Stage  two 
finds  him  externalizing  his  wish  for  prestige  by  imitating 
the  heroes  he  reads  about.  The  influence  now  flows  back 
from  the  reading  to  his  social  contacts.  But  the  real  en- 
vironment is  perhaps  so  different  from  the  story-book  en- 
vironment that  his  imitation  of  his  heroes  serves  only  to 
make  him  ridiculous.  His  prestige  falls  still  lower  and  in- 
creases his  appetite  for  fiction  which  supplies  compensat- 
ing flights  of  fancy.  The  more  of  such  fiction  he  reads,  with 
his  critical  brakes  off,  so  to  speak,  the  more  seriously  he  is 
likely  to  distort  his  conception  of  the  real  environment 
which  was  already  hard  to  manage  before  he  took  refuge  in 
reading.  Such  considerations  suggest  that  to  explore  the 
effects  of  reading,  and  in  many  respects  this  means  the 
effects  of  education,  one  is  obliged  to  begin  with  the  sys- 
tematic relation  of  the  readers'  predispositions  to  the  con- 
tent of  the  publications  read,  through  time.  There  can  be 
no  other  effective  approach.  Only  as  we  know  what  a 
reader  most  cherishes  in  his  attitudes  toward  himself  and 
in  his  attitudes  toward  others  can  we  tell  what  he  will  find 
in  a  given  publication  and  how  he  is  likely  to  respond  to  it. 
This  discussion  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  literature  sug- 
gests the  nature  of  the  research  needed  to  fill  the  gaps  in 
our  present  knowledge.  But  any  mention  of  the  needs  in 
reading  research  must  be  prefaced  by  a  general  appeal  for 
more  studies  of  all  kinds — technical,  descriptive,  evalua- 
tive. The  exclusive  attention  given  here  to  studies  in  read- 
ing may  convey  the  erroneous  notion  that  they  are  quite 
common.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not,  and  any  steps 
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taken  to  repair  the  deficiencies  will  almost  certainly  pro- 
vide data  useful  for  further  research. 

Additional  descriptive  studies  of  reading  behavior  would 
make  a  triple  contribution  to  the  field.  They  supply  fac- 
tual information  on  the  kinds  of  reading  now  insufficiently 
documented.  They  add  to  the  field  geometrically  through 
comparisons  with  previous  studies  and  suggestions  of  new 
interpretations.  And  they  constitute  the  continuous  sup- 
ply of  data  through  time  which  is  necessary  for  an  under- 
standing of  changes  in  reading  behavior  in  relation  to 
changes  in  social  conditions.  Although  research  in  reading 
has  developed  beyond  the  purely  descriptive  analysis  of 
reading  patterns,  it  can  still  make  good  use  of  such  analy- 
sis in  its  concern  with  more  meaningful  data. 

The  need  for  a  history  of  reading  was  implied  in  the 
opening  pages  of  chapter  vi.  Such  a  study  would  not  only 
carry  a  large  intrinsic  interest;  it  would  also  provide  a  his- 
torical context  within  which  the  current  research  on  the 
effects  of  reading  would  take  on  more  meaning.  What  have 
been  the  results  of  the  limitation  and  extension  of  popular 
reading  in  Western  civilization?  Who  read  what,  and 
where  did  they  get  it?  Such  questions  suggest  the  general 
nature  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  historical  approach 
to  reading.  In  all  probability,  the  materials  for  such  a  his- 
tory would  be  difficult  to  find,  but  it  seems  likely  that  ex- 
tant records  are  sufficient  when  the  appropriate  questions 
are  raised. 

However,  if  this  volume  has  stated  the  major  questions 
and  if  the  evaluation  of  the  available  documentation  is 
sound,  then  the  next  steps  are  clear.  They  require  direct 
attention  to  the  major  factors  involved  in  the  effects  of 
reading.  Detailed  analyses  of  publications  and  readers  in 
the  terms  suggested  in  the  text  constitute  an  important 
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need.  Such  analyses  would  identify  the  characteristics  of 
both  publications  and  readers  which  are  most,  somewhat, 
and  least  influential  under  given  conditions.  But  the  most 
direct  extension  of  research  involves  the  experimental  in- 
vestigation of  the  effects  of  reading  with  primary  attention 
to  the  interrelationships  of  the  major  variables.  Such  in- 
vestigations may  be  conducted  in  terms  of  individual  or  of 
group  effects,  and,  because  knowledge  of  one  contributes  to 
an  understanding  of  the  other,  both  studies  are  necessary. 
Before  much  progress  could  be  made  in  the  subtler  areas 
of  reading  research,  the  preliminary  descriptive  facts  had 
to  be  established.  Although  more  such  facts  would  be  wel- 
comed, students  can  now  proceed  with  some  assurance.  As 
he  notes  the  trends  in  interest  and  attention,  then,  the  ob- 
server of  the  field  of  reading  research  becomes  aware  of  a 
forward  movement  in  it.  Some  problems  now  being  posed 
are,  so  to  speak,  in  the  front  yard,  some  are  visible  only  at 
the  horizon,  and  some  are  more  visionary  than  visible. 
But  the  very  process  of  progressive  investigation  is  testi- 
mony to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  field.  Workers  in  it, 
knowing  that  they  have  only  a  few  of  the  answers,  are  en- 
couraged by  the  belief  that  they  are  now  beginning  to  ask 
the  important  questions. 

SOURCES  OF  CASE-STUDY  MATERIAL 

California: 
I.  Berkeley  High  School  Guidance  project  in  which  counselors  have 

collected  personal,  family,  and  academic  data  on  many  high-school 

students. 
1.  The  Institute  for  Child  Welfare  at  the  University  of  California 

(Berkeley)  has  collected  full  case  studies  of  children  over  a  several - 

year  period. 
3.  A  reading  clinic  at  Menlo  Park,  California,  studies  problems  of 

remedial  reading,  collecting  competent  psychological  as  well  as 

reading  data  on  all  students. 
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4.  Stanford  University  has  twenty-year  records  on  over  one  thousand 
cases  of  140  I.Q.  and  over,  obtained  by  questionnaires  and  inter- 
views. 

Michigan  (Detroit): 

5.  The  Merrill-Palmer  School  has  studied  a  thousand  women  college 
graduates  by  interviews  over  periods  of  about  a  year.  The  records 
contain  family  history,  health,  and  personality  data,  as  well  as  edu- 
cational history,  present  interests,  and  activities. 

6.  The  Cranbrook  School  has  full  personality,  family,  and  school 
records  on  its  two  hundred  students. 

Illinois  (Chicago): 

7.  The  Psychiatric  Social  Service  of  Billings  Hospital  has  several 
thousand  briefcase  studies  collected  by  psychiatric  social  workers. 

8.  The  Orthogenic  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  full  case 
histories  of  children  who  live  at  the  school  and  are  under  constant 
observation. 

9.  The  Institute  of  Juvenile  Research  has  case  histories  compiled  by 
social  workers,  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and  doctors  on  twenty 
thousand  school-age  children. 

10.  The  P.E.A.  Adolescent  Study  case  records. 

New  York  City: 

11.  Unpublished  case  studies  compiled  by  Murphy  and  Likert,  at 
Columbia  University. 

GENERAL    SOURCES 

I.  Case  histories  yielding  competent  psychiatric  data  on  personality, 
incidental  data  on  reading,  occupation,  schooling,  etc.,  on  lower 
middle-class  adults  are  collected  in  the  out-patient  division  of  the 
psychiatric  department  of  any  large  hospital. 

1.  Complete  and  competent  case  histories  of  school-age  children  are 
collected  in  child  guidance  clinics  over  the  country. 

3.  The  social  service  division  of  the  W.P.A.  collects  complete  case 
histories  of  adults  applying  for  relief. 

4.  The  schools  in  the  P.E.A.  Eight  Year  Study,  such  as  Francis  Parker 
School,  Chicago,  Ohio  State  University  School,  Columbus,  Roches- 
ter Mechanics  Institute,  and  many  others  have  collected  the  raw 
data  for  case  studies,  and  where  a  psychologist  is  also  on  the  staff, 
personality  data  are  assembled  for  each  student. 
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5.  Autobiographies  and  biographies  of  notables  which  are  published  in 
book  form  and  analyses  of  famous  people  which  are  published  in  the 
psychoanalytic  journals  constitute  another  source  of  material. 
'  6.  The  institutes  for  family  (or  marital)  relations  in  Los  Angeles,  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  many  other  cities  have  data  usually  collected 
by  psychologists  on  family  problems. 

USES  OF  THE  CASE-STUDY  COLLECTIONS 

Advantages: 
I.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  W.P.A.  cases,  all  material  listed 

here  has  competent  psychological  information  on  the  individual. 
1.  All  cases  either  have  information  on  reading  (as  well  as  many  other 

activities)  or  are  flexible  enough  to  include  questions  on  reading  (or 

whatever  is  being  studied)  so  that  future  cases  will  contain  the 

desired  data. 

Disadvantages: 

1.  The  more  complete  the  case  study,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  trans- 
port, so  that  the  genetic  studies  of  genius  material  and  the  Ortho- 
genic School  material  is  impossible  to  use  except  where  it  is  filed. 

2.  All  case-study  material  is  highly  confidential,  hence  impossible  in 
some  cases  to  remove  from  the  buildings;  this  is  true  of  the  child 
guidance  clinics,  psychiatric  clinics,  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Re- 
search, and  many  others. 

3.  Since  no  two  sources  use  the  same  methods  of  collecting  data, 
generalizations  must  usually  be  based  on  cases  from  one  source. 
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APPENDIX  D 
NEXT  STEPS 

AN  ILLUSTRATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  STUDY  OF  THE 
SOCIAL  EFFECTS  OF  READING 

The  six  chapters  of  text  in  which  we  have  discussed  the 
social  effects  of  reading  have  necessarily  discussed  the  sub- 
ject in  highly  general  terms.  The  subject  has  so  many  as- 
pects and  ramifications  that  only  by  writing  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  details  was  it  possible  to  present  the  subject 
in  reasonably  fair  perspective.  General  terms  are  needed 
to  describe  the  more  important  aspects  of  a  pervasive  social 
influence  like  reading. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  not  hitherto  give  any  precise 
account  of  the  research  operations  whereby  the  more  seri- 
ous gaps  in  our  present  knowledge  can  be  filled.  What  fol- 
lows is  intended  to  give  such  an  account  by  describing  some 
typical  problems  in  operational  terms.  The  account  is  first 
briefly  summarized,  then  presented  in  appropriate  detail. 

The  following  statement  proposes  a  three-year  program 
of  study.  It  raises  a  series  of  general  and  related  questions 
about  the  social  effects  of  reading.  They  are  questions 
which  research  has  not  yet  answered  because  the  essen- 
tial factors  have  not  yet  been  studied  in  their  normal  rela- 
tionships. The  questions  need  to  be  answered  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  engaged  in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
print.  Such  questions  are  raised  for  illustrative  and  ex- 
planatory purposes. 

The  program  of  study  consists  of  four  projects — two  for 
the  first  year,  and  one  each  for  the  second  and  third  years. 
Each  project  is  centered  upon  what  we  call  an  "obstruc- 
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tion"  to  the  more  intelligent  uses  of  reading  by  American 
society.  Fuller  understanding  of  each  obstruction  should 
facilitate  a  more  intelligent  social  control  of  print  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  four  projects  in  sequence  are  accordingly  designed 
to  supply  the  facts  needed  to  piece  out  the  existing  evi- 
dence at  its  weakest  points  and  to  furnish  a  set  of  valid 
generalizations  for  the  practical  guidance  of  those  con- 
cerned. 

In  terms  of  "obstructions"  to  the  "ideal"  social  influ- 
ences of  reading,  the  four  projects  may  be  indicated  as  fol- 
lows: (i)  A  primary  obstruction  may  be  the  predisposi- 
tions of  some  types  of  readers  which  block  the  influences 
of  any  publications  they  read  which  do  not  tell  them  what 
they  want  to  be  told,  (i)  A  second  obstruction  may  be  the 
refusal  of  some  types  of  readers  to  read  any  publications 
which  are  likely  to  challenge  their  present  attitudes.  (3)  A 
third  obstruction  for  some  groups  of  readers  may  be  the 
relative  inaccessibility  of  publications  presenting  views 
other  than  those  held  by  the  voting  majority.  (4)  A  fourth 
obstruction  may  be  the  counterinfluences  of  conversation, 
radio,  and  film.  The  statement  concludes  with  notes  on  the 
technical  procedures. 

Recent  publications  have  made  substantial  progress 
toward  the  body  of  evidence  needed  to  state  a  theory  of 
public  communication  in  terms  of  reading.  The  most  use- 
ful statement  would  doubtless  consist  in  a  set  of  valid  gen- 
eralizations for  the  guidance  of  those  concerned.  By  "those 
concerned"  we  mean  not  only  the  practitioners  engaged  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  printed  matter  but  also 
the  individuals  and  groups  who  use  print  as  a  means  of 
influencing  people.  We  mean  to  include,  that  is  to  say,  the 
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authorities  on  various  questions  of  public  interest,  the  offi- 
cials responsible  for  administrative  decisions  on  such  mat- 
ters, the  writers  who  gather  and  present  the  available 
knowledge,  the  publishers  who  produce  what  the  public 
may  read  on  the  subjects,  and  the  various  distributing 
agencies  which  largely  determine  to  what  sorts  of  readers 
the  existing  publications  are  supplied.  By  "valid  generali- 
zations" we  mean  nontechnical  statements  of  the  evidence 
that  applies  to  assumptions  upon  which  the  sponsors,  pro- 
ducers, and  distributors  of  print  are  now  operating.  The 
assumptions  thus  clarified  should  naturally  be  those  of 
largest  practical  importance  to  the  groups  mentioned. 

Among  the  reasons  for  attempting  such  a  statement  at 
the  present  time,  the  following  are  noteworthy. 

1.  Researches  to  date  on  matters  of  theoretical  interests 
have  been  largely  ignored  by  sponsors,  writers,  publishers, 
and  distributors.  Such  ignorance  is  explained,  at  least  in 
part,  by  the  failure  of  those  familiar  with  the  results  of 
research  to  show  explicitly  what  the  results  have  to  do 
with  the  problems  confronting  the  practitioners. 

2.  The  social  effects  of  reading  are  more  important  and 
farther  reaching  in  times  of  crisis  than  at  other  times.  The 
directions  which  public  policy  takes  in  this  country  during 
the  next  years  and  decades  may  depend  in  large  measure 
upon  the  content  and  distribution  of  publications. 

3.  The  social  effects  of  publications  are  intensified  or 
neutralized  by  the  social  effects  of  other  centralized  media, 
like  the  radio  and  film.  Systematic  efforts  to  explore  the 
two  other  media  invite  a  parallel  and  closely  integrated 
attention  to  the  social  effects  of  reading. 

4.  Recent  advances  in  certain  adjacent  fields  of  study 
which  contribute  directly  to  the  study  of  reading  effects 
have  increased  the  practicability  of  meeting  the  questions 
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that  need  attention.  Noteworthy  in  this  connecction  are 
the  accumulated  records  of  publications  read  by  individ- 
uals and  groups,  which  are  obtainable  from  various  insti- 
tutions, distributing  agencies,  commercial  publishers,  and 
market  research  groups.  Recent  simpHfications  of  methods 
for  describing  the  motivations  of  groups  are  no  less  helpful. 

5.  The  data  hitherto  used  by  students  of  reading  influ- 
ences are  seriously  deficient  at  certain  points  where  the 
different  types  of  evidence  interrelate.  For  example,  we 
lack  experimental  comparisons  to  show  how  far  and  under 
what  conditions  the  force  of  typical  publications  is  offset 
by  the  predispositions  of  typical  groups  of  readers.  That 
is  to  say,  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  New  Dealer 
reads  attacks  on  the  New  Deal  or  how  his  New  Deal  sym- 
pathies-are  affected  if  he  does  read  them.  Other  such  defi- 
ciencies have  been  formulated  with  sufficient  clarity  to  be 
studied  in  terms  of  the  new  evidence  and  the  other  evi- 
dence at  hand. 

The  program  of  study  to  be  outHned  is  intended  to  sup- 
ply important  gaps  in  present  knowledge.  The  program 
contemplates  a  three-year  progression.  It  begins  with  cer- 
tain more  technical  problems  that  must  be  clarified  before 
what  we  know  about  differences  in  the  reading  of  different 
social  groups  can  be  used  to  describe  the  effects  of  their 
reading  in  usefully  concrete  terms.  The  second  and  third 
years  of  the  program  will  shift  the  emphasis  increasingly 
toward  questions  of  practical  importance  to  those  who  use 
print  as  a  means  of  social  influence  and  to  those  engaged 
in  the  production  and  distribution  of  print. 

To  make  plain  the  common-sense  importance  of  the 
work  proposed,  it  should  help  at  this  point  to  state  a  num- 
ber of  questions  which,  taken  together,  will  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  field  in  which  we  propose  to  work.  They  are 
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the  sort  of  questions  which  students  of  the  social  effects 
of  reading  have  in  mind  but  rarely  state  in  such  terms  be- 
cause the  terms  are  too  general  for  close  interpretation. 
Too  frequently,  perhaps,  the  questions  such  students  talk 
and  write  about  are  so  far  removed  from  the  questions  they 
are  working  toward  that  intelligent  laymen  and  practi- 
tioners fail  to  see  the  connection  and  so  despair  of  useful 
results  from  academic  research. 

The  following  questions,  then,  are  some  that  must  be 
answered  in  practice,  for  better  or  worse,  before  publica- 
tions in  the  public  interest  can  exercise  any  social  influence 
in  the  directions  intended.  The  more  intelligently  the 
questions  are  answered  and  the  more  intelligently  the  an- 
swers are  interrelated,  the  more  efficiently  we  can  use 
print  as  a  means  of  social  influence.  But  the  reader  should 
be  reminded  that  the  questions  are  stated  for  sake  of  illustra- 
tion only.  We  shall  later  select  and  restate  some  of  them 
which  we  propose  to  investigate.  The  results  of  the  investi- 
gation will  clear  up  many  of  the  other  questions  on  which 
we  now  are  well  informed. 

I.  What  social  groups  throughout  the  general  popula- 
tion are  disposed  to  concern  themselves  with  major  prob- 
lems of  social  conflict  and  social  policy? 

1.  Which  of  such  groups  are  able  and  disposed  to  read 
about  such  problems,  in  addition  to  (or  instead  of)  talking 
about  them,  listening  to  radio  discussions,  or  watching  an 
occasionally  relevant  newsreel? 

3.  Which  of  the  groups  disposed  to  read  about  some 
pressing  social  problems  will  read  publications  presenting 
valid  evidence  on  all  sides  of  the  issue,  publications  which 
stimulate  the  reader  to  think  out  his  own  conclusions.''  To 
what  extent  do  the  readers  of  such  publications  think  out 
their  own  conclusions.^ 
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4.  Which  groups  will  read  about  some  pressing  social 
problems  only  when  the  publication  offers  (a)  a  single, 
ready-made  solution  which  is  oversimplified  but  unbiased, 
or  (I?)  a  "solution"  plainly  calculated  to  support  the  read- 
ers' personal  demands  as  against  those  of  rival  groups,  or 
(c)  a  "solution"  or  a  presentation  of  the  problem  which  is 
emotionalized  by  the  dramatic  setting  of  a  novel,  short 
story,  or  play? 

5.  To  what  extent  is  the  public  interest  served  by  each 
of  these  three  types  of  popular  reading,  as  reflected  in 
votes,  for  example?  What  proportion  of  the  current  pub- 
lications does  each  type  represent?  What  proportion  and 
what  elements  of  the  general  population  read  each  type? 
How  wide  is  the  overlapping? 

6.  To  what  degree  is  public  attention  to  such  types  of 
publication  determined  rather  by  differences  in  their  avail- 
ability than  by  the  readers'  personal  preferences? 

7.  What  practicable  changes  in  the  present  machinery 
for  the  social  distribution  of  print  would  narrow  the  pres- 
ent gap  between  what  readers  have  to  read  and  what  they 
prefer  to  read?  For  example,  what  changes  in  cost,  range 
of  selection,  and  time  and  place  of  delivery? 

8.  What  observed  effects  predominate  among  the  read- 
ers of  each  type  of  publication?  What  publications  are  as- 
sociated with  what  sorts  of  social  action  by  what  social 
groups?  What  publications  serve  to  neutralize  social  ac- 
tion? 

9.  What  groups  read  only  such  publications  as  serve  to 
relieve  their  anxieties  by  reinforcing  their  present  atti- 
tudes, loyalties,  and  prejudices?  Are  group  attitudes  ever 
affected  by  what  they  read  unless  the  content  is  felt  to 
increase  the  group's  prestige,  or  security,  or  income,  or 
other  social  values? 
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lo.  Under  what  conditions  does  a  writer  change  the 
point  of  view  of  a  group  by  clarifying  an  issue?  Can  any 
publications  prevail  against  the  group's  contrary  predis- 
positions? Upon  what  groups  of  readers  can  the  influences 
of  such  publications  prevail  against  the  counterinfluences 
of  conversation,  radio,  or  film  ? 

The  questions  suggest  the  goals  and  hence  the  general 
character  of  a  properly  comprehensive  program  of  study. ^ 
The  list  as  a  whole  should  argue  the  case  for  such  a  pro- 
gram. It  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  comment  on 
each  question  in  order  to  show  that  it  deserves  a  careful 
answer,  that  in  practice  it  is  either  ignored  or  else  answered 
offhand  by  the  persons  responsible,  and  that  the  offhand 
answers  are  too  frequently  in  error.  The  offhand  answers 
are  based  almost  entirely  on  considerations  of  costs  versus 
profits  to  the  writer,  publisher,  or  distributor.  They  are 
rarely  based  on  considerations  of  the  more  intelligent 
readers'  satisfactions.  They  seldom  reflect  conscientious 
attention  to  the  best  interests  of  society  as  a  whole — such 
"best  interests"  being  determined,  as  they  can  only  be 
determined,  by  consensus  of  competent  authorities.  To 
the  student  who  examines  reading  behavior  in  terms  of 
readers'  satisfactions  and  in  terms  of  its  effects  upon  so- 
ciety at  large,  it  seems  probable  that  even  the  practi- 
tioners' profits  would  benefit  by  more  painstaking  answers 
to  these  questions. 

The  basic  problem  of  public  communication  is  the  prob- 
lem of  so  presenting  a  "truth"  that  many  individuals  {a) 
will  accept  it  and  {b)  will  relate  it  to  other  truths  on  the 
basis  of  their  present  social  experience.  Our  questions  re- 
flect different  aspects  of  this  problem  in  terms  of  reading. 

'  However,  the  questions  are  not  stated  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  pre- 
sented as  problems  for  research. 
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They  point  to  different  elements  in  the  "ideal"  reading 
situation — a  situation  approximated  to  the  degree  that  the 
major  factors  are  understood  and  co-ordinated  with  refer- 
ence to  the  intended  effect.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  major 
factors  can  ever  be  evaluated  and  co-ordinated  until  they 
are  studied  in  their  normal  combinations.  One  can  say 
without  grave  misgivings  that  we  know  almost  enough 
about  the  isolated  factors  already.  We  know,  that  is,  about 
all  we  can  learn  to  our  advantage  by  studying  them  further 
in  isolation  from  the  other  factors.  What  greatly  needs  to 
be  done,  and  what  the  program  we  propose  will  undertake 
to  do,  is  to  integrate  the  existing  evidence,  to  study  typical 
reading  situations  as  such  and  as  they  affect  typical  groups 
of  readers. 

Our  plea  for  further  study  of  these  questions  naturally 
raises  the  question,  "So  what?"  The  answer  should  say 
what  results  may  be  expected.  The  results  should  be  stated 
so  simply  that  any  interested  person  might  see  how  the 
social  benefits  of  reading  might  be  increased.  But  the  ques- 
tion "So  what.^"  is  not  easily  answered  in  simple  terms 
because  simple  terms  fail  to  make  the  distinctions  with 
which  research  must  deal  in  order  to  learn  what  we  most 
need  to  know. 

A  first  step  may  be  to  imagine  what  we  may  call  an 
"ideal"  reading  experience.  To  be  ideal,  the  experience 
should  fully  satisfy  both  producers  and  consumers;  that 
is  to  say,  it  should  satisfy  those  who  use  print  in  the  public 
interest — the  sponsors,  writers,  publishers,  and  distribu- 
tors of  the  publications,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  readers, 
on  the  other.  Also,  to  be  ideal,  the  experience  should  be 
somehow  good  for  the  society  as  a  whole. 

There  are  many  implications  here  that  invite  comment. 
But  we  shall  single  out  the  question,  "What  effects  of  read- 
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ing  are  good  for  society  as  a  whole?"  The  question,  of 
course,  can  be  met  only  by  assumptions  which  others  may 
dispute,  since  relative  values  are  matters  of  personal  con- 
viction. We  assume,  then,  that  one  social  effect  of  reading 
which  is  highly  desirable  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time  may  be  called  "hospitality  toward  social  change." 
Authorities  representing  widely  different  social  philoso- 
phies insist  that  no  workable  social  organization  can  con- 
tinue on  the  basis  of  laissez  faire  economics  and  govern- 
ment. Whatever  social  policies  will  make  even  the  mini- 
mum necessary  adjustment  to  the  present  social  forces  may 
require  more  hospitality  to  change  than  our  population 
now  exhibits.  A  smugness  which  clings  to  illusions  of  per- 
sonal, group,  regional,  or  national  superiority  may  prevent 
the  changes  in  our  social  structures  and  institutions  which 
are  needed  to  preserve  our  social  mobility  and  to  main- 
tain a  workable  social  organization. 

On  the  strength  of  this  assumption,  we  may  ask  what 
reading  has  to  do  with  the  nation's  hospitality  to  social 
change.  It  seems  probable  that  reading  might  have  much 
to  do  with  it.  It  might  communicate,  more  effectively  than 
any  other  medium,  the  ideas  which  a  wise  and  benevolent 
dictator  would  promulgate  among  his  wiser  subjects.  The 
ideas  would  clarify  broad  questions  of  social  policy  by  such 
different  presentations  as  might  best  enable  each  special 
interest  group  to  relate  its  own  aspect  of  a  common  prob- 
lem to  the  other  aspects  important  for  other  groups.  Such 
presentations  would  make  for  intelligent  social  integration. 
But,  since  dictators  are  not  always  wise  and  benevolent, 
the  ideal  reading  influence  in  this  country  would  not  be 
such  as  to  lead  readers  by  the  nose.  It  would  stop  with 
clarifying  the  particular  issue  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
particular  group  addressed.  It  would  avoid  both  the  fre- 
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quent  triviality  or  special  pleading  of  newspaper  editorials 
as  it  would  avoid  the  stupidity  of  attempting  to  solve  all 
important  problems  of  social  policy  in  the  same  book. 
The  reader  would  be  stimulated  to  think,  stimulated  by 
the  necessity  of  relating  particular  aspects  to  other  aspects 
of  the  situation  and  by  his  need  to  relate  the  situation  to 
other  situations  of  greater  or  less  importance  in  his  ex- 
perience. 

In  short,  the  kind  of  reading  experience  we  have  de- 
scribed as  ideal  is  an  experience  familiar  to  certain  readers 
of  certain  publications  today.  The  experience  engenders 
not  merely  a  hospitality  to  social  change  but  also  other 
constructive  attitudes  toward  social  organization  in  times 
of  crisis.  The  experience  may  involve  almost  any  type  of 
publication- — newspapers,  novels,  essays,  dramas,  mono- 
graphs— and  it  need  not  exclude  any  type  of  reader  who  is 
capable  of  reflective  thinking.  The  fact  we  wish  to  stress, 
however,  is  the  rarity  of  such  occurrences,  as  contrasted 
with  other  sorts  of  reading  which  have  different  social  ef- 
fects. The  happy  combination  of  conditions  needed  to  cre- 
ate the  ideal  reading  experience  is  a  rare  event  in  the  lives 
of  most  American  readers.  Professional  and  amateur  social 
scientists  constitute  about  the  only  important  exceptions. 

What  our  program  of  study  seeks  to  do,  therefore,  is  to 
find  out  why  the  "ideal"  reading  experience  is  so  rare.  We 
accordingly  ask  first,  "What  are  the  conditions  which  do 
most  to  obstruct  it?"  When  we  know  what  the  obstruc- 
tions are,  we  should  be  well  along  toward  satisfying  the 
practitioners  and  others  who  look  to  research  for  practical 
help.  One  may  suppose  that  some  of  the  obstructions  at 
least  can  be  removed  or  reduced  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  clearly  identified. 

To  make  a  start,  we  propose  to  study  what  we  now  be- 
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lieve  to  be  the  major  obstructions  to  the  more  intelligent 
social  uses  of  reading.  They  are  four  in  number. 
/      I .  A  primary  obstruction  may  be  the  readers'  predisposi- 
tions which  block  the  influences  of  any  publications  they  read 
which  do  not  tell  them  what  they  want  to  be  told. 

To  learn  how  closely  the  views  of  reader  and  writer  must 
coincide  in  order  to  have  any  effect,  we  propose  a  first 
project  to  study  readers'  responses  to  carefully  selected 
publications.  The  readers'  attitudes  before  they  read  will 
be  examined  in  detail.  The  readers  will  then  be  induced  to 
read  publications  which  represent  different  degrees  of  dif- 
ference from  their  attitudes — ranging  from  close  agree- 
ment to  complete  disagreement.  The  readers'  responses 
will  then  be  examined  with  reference  both  to  the  former 
attitudes  and  to  the  different  stimuli  in  the  content  read. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  should  tell  us  what  we 
most  need  to  know  in  order  to  estimate  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  reading.  We  shall  know  how  closely  the  reader 
and  writer  must  agree  before  the  writing  can  take  effect. 
The  results  should  show  the  extent  to  which  typical  social 
groups  will  stick  to  certain  predispositions  despite  the 
writer's  efforts  to  modify  them.  We  shall  also  learn  by 
what  processes  the  predispositions  are  modified  and  the  atti- 
tudes changed — e.g.,  by  other  communications  which  rein- 
force the  reading  influence,  by  personal  conversations 
which  introduce  reinforcing  suggestions  from  the  reader's 
own  experience,  by  content  which  uses  congenial  symbols 
to  advance  uncongenial  views,  by  content  which  stresses 
the  prestige  values  of  the  new  point  of  view,  and  many 
more. 

2.  A  second  obstruction  may  be  the  reader  s  refusal  to  read 
any  publications  which  are  likely  to  challenge  their  present 
attitudes. 
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We  have  explained  that  the  first  stage  of  the  program 
will  be  an  attempt  to  find  out  how  possible  it  is  for  reading 
to  change  attitudes  when  the  readers  are  induced  to  read 
publications  which  advance  views  other  than  their  own. 
Normally,  of  course,  readers  are  free  to  read  or  not  to  read, 
as  each  sees  fit.  It  is  accordingly  necessary  to  find  out  not 
merely  how  possible  it  is  for  reading  to  change  attitudes 
but  how  likely  such  changes  are  to  occur  when  the  readers 
are  not  induced  to  read  what  they  disagree  with. 

Hence,  the  next  step  will  be  taken  by  the  second  project. 
The  study  will  analyze  the  reading  done  by  groups  whose 
predispositions  are  known  and  who  are  equally  well  sup- 
plied with  publications  defending  and  opposing  the  read- 
ers' views.  We  shall  find  out  what  sorts  of  readers  actually 
do  read  on  more  than  their  own  sides  of  controversial 
questions.  The  evidence  will  be  obtainable  from  selected 
public  libraries;  from  reader  samples  in  the  communities 
previously  studied  or  currently  studied  for  other  and  re- 
lated purposes;  from  the  continuing  analyses  made  by  vari- 
ous magazine  publishers  of  the  reading  groups  they  serve; 
and  among  the  population  at  large.  Student  and  profes- 
sional groups  will  also  be  included. 

The  results  of  this  inquiry  should  show  how  to  inter- 
pret several  varieties  of  existing  evidence  on  the  changing 
of  attitudes  by  print.  They  should  show  how  closely  the 
laboratory  situation  fits  the  normal  situation.  We  should 
learn  whether  the  established  fact  that  attitudes  can  be 
changed  by  reading  has  much  or  little  to  do  with  the  degree 
to  which  they  are  changed.  If  it  is  found  that  certain 
groups  of  readers  steadfastly  avoid  any  publications  that 
promise  to  challenge  the  readers'  views,  the  efforts  made 
to  clarify  such  readers  via  print  may  well  be  transferred 
to  other  media.  It  is  well  known  that  the  readers  of  cer- 
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tain  nations,  regions,  and  occupational  groups  are  habitu- 
ated to  the  use  of  reading  for  certain  few  purposes  and  dis- 
regard its  other  uses. 

3.  A  third  obstruction  may  be  the  relative  inaccessibility  of 
publications  presenting  views  other  than  the  views  held  by  the 
readers. 

From  the  considerable  knowledge  of  the  publications 
distributed  by  the  typical  agencies,  it  appears  likely  that 
this  obstacle  seriously  restricts  the  influence  of  print  upon 
many  typical  groups  of  readers.  Groups  with  common  pre- 
dispositions toward  matters  of  general  social  policy  tend 
to  live  together,  to  patronize  the  same  distributing  agen- 
cies, and  to  read  what  tells  them  what  they  want  to  be 
told.  Hence,  the  local  agencies,  including  the  local  news- 
papers, will  cater  to  the  local  preferences.  They  will  sup- 
ply more  of  the  publications  in  line  with  their  clients' 
views  and  fewer  of  the  contrary  publications.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  show  the  extent  to  which  this  natural  tendency 
of  the  distributors  to  give  the  public  what  it  wants,  denies 
to  certain  communities  and  to  certain  social  groups  the 
access  to  print  on  all  sides  of  an  issue  which  other  com- 
munities and  other  groups  enjoy.  We  accordingly  plan  to 
collect  such  evidence.  Without  it,  the  results  of  the  first 
two  projects  will  come  short  of  what  the  social  scientist, 
the  distributor,  and  those  who  seek  to  influence  society  by 
print  need  to  know;  namely,  how  the  distribution  of  "ma- 
jority" publications  compares  with  that  of  all  "minority" 
publications  relating  to  matters  of  social  policy.  If  the  re- 
sults match  our  expectations,  they  will  show  that  many 
groups,  who  may  prefer  to  read  on  both  sides,  are  restricted 
to  middle-of-the-road  publications.  They  will  also  show 
that  important  aspects  of  certain  issues  are  not  available 
to  readers  because  no  suitable  presentations  of  the  aspects 
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have  been  written  and  published.  If  so,  the  distributors 
should  benefit  by  the  facts. 

We  accordingly  propose  a  third  project  to  examine  the 
publications  on  selected  social  issues  which  are  supplied 
to  typical  groups  by  all  distributing  agencies  combined. 
Our  studies  will  be  strengthened  by  collaboration  with  cur- 
rent inquiries  concerning  the  dissemination  of  social  sci- 
ence throughout  the  population.  They  seek  to  learn  how 
effectively  the  present  machinery  for  publication  and  dis- 
tribution is  communicating  the  content  of  important  mon- 
ographs by  social  scientists  to  progressively  lower  levels  of 
the  intellectual  pyramid.  The  same  machinery  is  probably 
more  efficient  in  disseminating  the  research  findings  of  nat- 
ural scientists.  It  should  be  possible  to  extend  the  present 
range  of  valid  information  on  social  problems  as  against 
the  distorted  popularized  versions  now  carried  by  the  mass 
publications. 

The  essential  questions  to  be  answered  here  are  six;  name- 
ly, (i)  On  what  questions  relating  to  social  policy  does  each 
of  the  selected  typical  groups  do  any  considerable  amounts 
of  reading?  (This  question  will  be  met  in  large  part  by 
the  findings  of  the  second  project.)  (2)  From  what  sources 
did  each  group  obtain  the  publications  read.^  (Also  cov- 
ered in  part  by  the  second  project.)  (3)  To  what  extent 
does  each  source  or  agency  carry  publications  (magazines 
or  books)  which  present  other  aspects  of  the  questions  than 
the  aspects  presented  in  the  publications  which  the  readers 
have  obtained  from  that  source.''  (This  will  be  answered 
by  conventional  methods  of  analytic  inventory.)  (4)  How 
adequately  are  the  several  aspects  of  the  question  repre- 
sented by  the  publications  obtainable  from  the  agency? 
(This  involves  a  check-list  comparison  of  existing  publica- 
tions with  those  carried  by  the  agency.)  (5)  What  socio- 
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economic  groups  are  now  reached,  and  to  what  extent,  by 
the  scholarly  publications  of  competent  social  scientists,  or 
by  acceptable  abstracts  and  interpretations  of  them  ?  (This 
involves  the  data  and  procedures  of  a  recent  exploratory 
study  to  describe  the  national  dissemination  of  selected 
books  on  economics  and  of  their  popularizations  in  pam- 
phlet form.)  And  (6)  how  might  present  methods  for  popu- 
lar dissemination  of  the  important  results  of  current  re- 
search upon  matters  of  social  policy  be  improved?  (This 
involves  the  collection  and  evaluation  of  suggestions  ob- 
tained from  selected  authorities.) 

The  project  should  supply  information  of  direct  value 
to  educational  and  other  disinterested  authorities  con- 
cerned with  clarifying  public  opinion  on  serious  issues.  The 
findings  should  also  benefit  the  distributors  by  more  clearly 
defining  their  markets  for  other  publications  than  those 
on  which  the  various  agencies  now  concentrate. 

4.  A  fourth  obstruction  may  be  the  counterinfluences  of 
conversation^  radio^  and  film. 

To  learn  what  such  counterinfluences  amount  to,  we 
propose  a  fourth  project  concerned  with  the  effects  of  read- 
ing, radio,  film,  and  conversation  combined.  The  purpose 
will  be  to  find  out  (i)  how  typical  groups  of  readers  differ 
in  their  relative  use  of  these  media  for  the  clarification  of 
selected,  current  social  questions;  (2)  to  what  extent  the 
social  questions  that  each  group  reads  about  are  suggested 
by  the  films  they  see  or  by  the  broadcasts  or  conversations 
they  hear;  (3)  to  what  degree  the  suggestions  received  by 
any  or  all  of  the  media  tend  to  support  or  to  challenge  the 
individual's  convictions;  and  (4)  among  what  groups  the 
suggestions  obtained  from  reading  commonly  run  counter 
to  those  received  by  each  of  the  three  other  media. 

This  appears  to  be  a  large  order,  and  so  it  is;  but  the 
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appearance  may  be  somewhat  misleading  on  account  of 
the  economies  made  by  effective  sampling.  One  such  econ- 
omy will  doubtless  involve  the  use  of  a  panel  whose  mem- 
bers will  be  repeatedly  interviewed  over  a  given  period  of 
time.  The  general  procedure  will  thus  be  a  modification 
of  the  panel  procedure  developed  by  Dr.  P.  F.  Lazarsfeld 
in  his  study  of  radio  influences  upon  voting.  Certain  fur- 
ther economies  will  result  from  the  experience  of  others  at 
work  on  the  radio  and  film.  Other  simplifications  will  re- 
sult from  the  fact  that  the  population  samples  will  be  re- 
stricted to  readers  of  publications  on  social  issues.  Such 
readers  are  much  more  readily  sampled  than  are  voters  or 
radio  listeners.  The  readers  are  found  on  the  higher  edu- 
cational levels. 

The  importance  of  the  fourth  project  consists  in  its 
highly  probable  benefits  to  the  practitioners  and  sponsors 
of  many  sorts  who  are  now  blocked  at  many  points  by 
their  ignorance  of  the  content  best  conveyed  to  different 
groups  by  different  media.  The  social  scientist,  in  addi- 
tion, could  well  use  the  sort  of  sociological  map  that  would 
show  the  educational  and  occupational  stratification  of 
persons  most  likely  to  alter  their  attitudes  toward  ques- 
tions of  social  policy  as  a  result  of  communications  via  a 
particular  medium.  To  writers,  educators,  and  statesmen 
or  propagandists  it  will  be  important  to  know  how  far  and 
among  what  population  groups  the  effects  of  reading  are 
offset  by  the  effects  of  the  other  communications  to  which 
they  are  exposed. 

In  concluding  this  summary  description  of  a  research 
program  based  upon  certain  observed  obstructions  to  de- 
sirable social  influences,  it  should  not  be  supposed  that, 
with  sufficient  knowledge,  all  such  obstructions  might  be 
removed.  Some  of  them  doubtless  can  be  removed.  Others 
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may  be  so  implicit  in  human  nature  or  in  the  nature  of  the 
medium  involved  that  they  cannot  be  removed.  But  to 
identify  "obstructions"  of  the  latter  sort  is  a  big  help. 
The  factors  beyond  social  control  set  the  frames  of  refer- 
ence for  the  study  and  control  of  other  factors  we  can 
manipulate. 

Techniques. — Thus  far  we  have  outlined  four  sequential 
projects  to  explore  the  social  consequences  of  reading.  We 
have  also  tried  to  show  why  the  projects  are  important 
and  how  the  results  would  be  useful  to  various  authorities 
and  commercial  groups  and  to  students  like  ourselves  and 
other  social  scientists  who  seek  a  fuller  understanding  of 
reading  in  relation  to  other  important  social  forces.  But 
we  have  not  made  explicit  how  we  propose  to  set  about 
answering  the  questions. 

To  economize  the  description  of  technical  procedures, 
the  following  notes  are  concerned  with  the  six  major  prob- 
lems of  technique  which  occur  in  all  four  projects  com- 
bined. Since  some  of  the  problems  must  be  met  in  con- 
nection with  each  of  the  projects,  there  would  be  much 
useless  repetition  if  we  were  to  describe,  in  logical  or  in 
chronological  sequence,  the  operations  involved  in  each 
project  separately.  The  six  major  technical  problems  may 
be  listed  as  follows: 

1.  The  analysis  of  readers'  predispositions  by  means  of  standard 
scales,  by  schedules  prepared  expressly  to  determine  and  compare 
readers'  attitudes  with  reference  to  the  content  of  the  publications  to  be 
read,  and  by  interviewing  (Projects  i  and  2) 

2.  The  analysis  of  publications  by  categories  chosen  to  show  the 
relative  emphasis  placed  by  each  title  upon  specified  aspects  of  the  con- 
tent (Projects  I,  1,  and  3) 

3.  The  analysis  of  readers'  responses  to  the  reading  by  repetition  of 
the  scales  and  schedules  and  by  interviewing  individual  readers  (Project 
I) 
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4.  The  description  of  readers*  free  choices  from  the  publications  at 
hand,  by  analyzing  the  reading  records  available  and  additional  records 
required  (Projects  2  and  3) 

5.  The  classification  of  publications  carried  by  local  and  typical 
agencies  to  show  the  extent  of  their  variation  from  the  popular  or  modal 
treatment  of  selected  current  issues  (Project  3) 

6.  The  classification  and  comparison  of  suggestions  obtained  by 
typical  groups  from  each  of  the  four  media  regarding  selected  current 
issues  (Project  4) 

It  should  be  evident  that  the  first  three  of  these  six 
problems  differ  from  the  last  three  in  certain  respects.  The 
first  three  are  more  complicated,  because  they  arise  in  the 
study  of  psychological  processes  that  cannot  be  directly 
observed.  The  processes  whereby  readers'  attitudes  are 
changed  by  reading  can  only  be  inferred  from  comparisons 
of  the  before-and-after  sort,  and  then  only  when  the  data 
to  be  compared  have  been  obtained  under  conditions 
which  make  them  fairly  comparable.  Furthermore,  the 
first  three  problems  form  a  series.  Only  when  the  opera- 
tions are  carried  out  in  proper  sequence  and  when  properly 
integrated  do  they  yield  the  desired  information.  Such 
peculiarities  of  the  first  three  problems  are  explained  by 
the  fact  that  all  three  are  encountered  in  the  first  project, 
which  is  the  only  strictly  experimental  project  of  the  four 
described.  Projects  2,  3,  and  4,  in  this  order,  are  progres- 
sively larger  in  scope,  better  served  by  data  obtained  by 
direct  observation  or  testimony,  and  hence  less  dependent 
upon  the  more  precise  techniques  which  Project  i  requires. 

For  these  reasons  we  cannot  clearly  explain  how  the 
first  three  technical  problems  can  be  met  unless  we  explain 
them  in  the  context  of  the  first  project  where  all  three  arise. 
For  such  explanation  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  systematic 
account  of  the  first  project  in  its  entirety.^  To  avoid  throw- 

^  The  account  was  prepared  for  a  former  use  and  has  been  adapted  to  the 
present  discussion. 
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ing  the  present  discussion  out  of  focus,  this  longer  account 
of  the  first  project  will  follow  our  comment  on  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  of  the  technical  problems  still  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

The  fourth  problem  arises  in  the  second  project,  which 
involves  such  analysis  of  the  free-choice  reading  done  by 
typical  groups  as  will  show  how  "one-sided"  or  how 
"many-sided"  it  is.  The  problem  is  also  met  in  the  third 
project,  which  calls  for  comparisons  between  the  reading 
selected  from  different  agencies. 

The  technical  difficulties  of  the  second  project  consist  in 
the  proper  selection  of  readers  and  in  the  description  of 
their  choices  from  publications  representing  various  as- 
pects of  current  social  questions.  The  selection  of  readers 
requires  (i)  that  they  belong  to  fairly  homogeneous  groups 
whose  predispositions  on  selected  social  issues  are  known 
or  can  be  inferred  from  the  social  and  occupational  status 
of  the  group  together  with  information  obtainable  by  inter- 
view; (2)  that  members  of  such  groups  do  actually  read  on 
current  social  issues;  (3)  that  they  have  access  to  publica- 
tions on  more  than  one  side  of  the  issues;  and  (4)  that  the 
publications  they  read  have  been  recorded  over  a  sufficient 
period  of  time,  as  by  public  or  rental  library  records,  or 
that  conditions  will  not  prevent  the  making  of  such  rec- 
ords. Groups  meeting  these  requirements  can  be  readily 
selected. 

The  description  of  the  one-  or  many-sidedness  of  the 
publications  read  is  a  straightforward  job  of  classifying  the 
reading  done.  The  headings  under  which  the  publications 
are  classified  will  be  several  for  each  of  the  topics  or  issues 
on  which  the  group  does  any  considerable  amount  of  read- 
ing. Thus,  an  issue  like  America's  participation  in  the  Eu- 
ropean war  would    be  analyzed  into  the  several  aspects 
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that  are  currently  discussed — political,  economic,  moral, 
military,  legal,  etc.  Each  of  these  aspects  in  turn  would 
be  broken  down  into  subheadings  to  distinguish  publica- 
tions favoring  participation,  opposing  participation,  and 
neutral.  Newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  would  be 
classed  separately. 

This  scheme  for  each  of  the  issues  selected  will  serve  to 
classify  both  the  readers'  views  on  the  issue  (as  determined 
by  correspondence  and  interview)  and  the  publications 
they  read.  The  comparisons  within  each  group  will  show 
how  closely  the  attitudes  of  the  individual  readers  corre- 
spond with  the  attitudes  expressed  by  the  publications  they 
read.  The  comparisons  from  group  to  group  will  show  the 
group  characteristics  (e.g.,  schooling,  age,  income)  associ- 
ated with  the  tendency  to  read  or  not  to  read  only  what 
supports  the  readers'  present  attitudes. 

The  fifth  problem  arises  in  the  third  project.  It  con- 
sists first  in  finding  categories  by  which  to  classify  and 
compare  the  publications  read  by  the  selected  groups  on 
the  selected  issues  with  the  other  publications  available  to 
but  not  read  by  the  same  readers.  What  has  just  been  said 
regarding  the  selection  of  categories  applies  here  as  well 
and  need  not  be  repeated. 

But  another  and  new  phase  of  this  problem  is  to  identify 
and  sample  the  various  sources  of  print  which  are  used  by 
the  readers  of  each  group.  The  identification  of  sources 
can  be  efficiently  made  by  a  check  list  containing  a  vir- 
tually complete  list  of  possible  sources  in  this  country.  The 
list  will  range  from  home  libraries,  plus  book  and  magazine 
subscriptions,  plus  second-class  mail  matter  at  the  readers' 
homes,  to  the  holdings  of  the  large  public  and  other  li- 
braries the  readers  may  patronize.  Most  readers  can  and 
will  check  a  list  of  such  sources  to  indicate  which  sources 
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they  use  frequently,  seldom,  or  never,  so  that  the  group 
returns  are  highly  reliable. 

From  such  returns  we  can  identify  the  more  important 
or,  should  conditions  require,  all  the  sources  used.  We 
next  confront  the  task  of  sampling  each  source  to  learn 
what  publications  it  carries.  Those  sources  like  public  li- 
braries which  are  highly  centralized  and  comparatively 
few  in  number  are  relatively  easy  to  sample.  One  can  de- 
termine from  the  catalog  and  open  shelves  to  what  extent 
the  library  makes  available  the  noteworthy  publications 
on  various  aspects  of  the  issues.  Such  varied  and  note- 
worthy titles  may  be  listed  and  then  looked  up  in  the  li- 
brary. The  sampling  of  other  public  agencies,  like  rental 
libraries  and  bookstores,  involves  the  same  method,  the 
chief  difference  being  the  larger  number  of  small  branch 
collections  to  be  searched  and  the  consequent  addition  to 
the  labor. 

To  sample  the  home  collections,  and  the  publications 
obtainable  from  friends,  is  comparatively  difficult.  It  is 
obviously  impossible,  without  going  to  prohibitive  expense, 
to  list  the  publications  available  in  individual  homes.  The 
larger  and  more  important  the  home  collections  are,  the 
harder  the  task  becomes.  We  must  accordingly  employ 
two  substitute  methods  which,  in  combination,  have 
proved  satisfactory  in  the  past.  The  first  is  to  use  a  check 
list  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  periodical  pub- 
lications on  which  the  reader  checks  those  he  has  at  home. 
The  fact  that  most  reading  on  current  issues  is  confined  to 
such  material  gives  this  check  list  considerable  scope.  The 
supplementary  check  is  to  submit  later  a  somewhat  ex- 
tensive list  of  recent  and  unconventional  or  "off-trail"  pub- 
lications (including  books)  on  which  the  reader  checks 
those  he  has  at  home,  those  he  knows  he  could  borrow 
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from  one  of  his  friends,  or  knows  he  could  obtain  from  some 
other  source  short  of  buying  it  at  a  bookstore.  Interpreta- 
tion of  such  data  is  guided  by  the  internal  consistency  of 
the  returns  from  the  same  group  and  by  the  relation  be- 
tween the  publications  reported  as  obtainable  from 
sources  which  can  be  examined  at  first  hand. 

Our  sixth  technical  problem  arises  in  the  fourth  project. 
Here  the  task  is  to  classify  and  compare  the  various  sug- 
gestions received  from  conversations,  radio,  reading,  and 
films  with  regard  to  the  selected  current  issues.  Since  the 
interpretation  will  stress  the  conflicts  in  attitudes  or  in 
attitudinal  slanting  among  the  communications  by  the 
four  media,  the  classification  must  facilitate  such  interpre- 
tation. 

The  basic  procedure  involves  the  interrelation  of  three 
sorts  of  data  obtainable  by  systematic  interviewing. 

a)  Statements,  by  the  individuals  representing  each 
group,  concerning  their  present  attitudes  toward  the  is- 
sues presented.  Such  statements  are  best  obtained  by 
means  of  schedules  presenting  about  three  "linear"  posi- 
tions between  two  sharply  contrasting  attitudes.  In  addi- 
tion to  marking  the  schedules,  the  individual  is  asked  to 
make  qualifying  remarks  to  clarify  his  position  on  the 
issue. 

b)  Replies  by  the  same  individuals  to  the  questions — 
"With  what  points  of  view  on  this  issue  do  you  most  em- 
phatically disagree.''"  "How  have  these  uncongenial  points 
of  view  come  to  your  attention  recently — in  reading,  in 
conversation,  by  radio,  or  in  motion  picture.^  Specify  the 
source  in  each  case.  Give  the  facts  needed  to  identify  what 
you  read,  what  broadcasts  you  heard,  or  what  films  you 
saw."  "Which  of  the  four  sources  of  ideas  generally  sup- 
plies you  with  ideas  you  find  most  congenial;  that  is,  most 
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closely  in  line  with  your  own  views  on  these  topics?  [Tak- 
ing up  the  issues  in  turn.]  Which  source  generally  supplies 
the  least  congenial  ideas?  Where  do  the  two  other  sources 
fit  in?  To  what  extent  do  ideas  via  the  four  sources  con- 
flict?" 

The  foregoing  questions,  obviously,  are  stated  in  these 
terms  to  indicate  their  general  purport.  The  phrasing  of 
the  interview  questions  as  they  will  actually  be  put  to  the 
subjects  will  require  pretesting  by  trial  interviews. 

c)  Analysis  of  the  representative  and  popular  broad- 
casts, films,  and  publications  identified  by  the  subjects  as 
expressing  views  with  which  they  are  not  in  sympathy. 
The  analysis  will  concern  itself  with  key  symbols  and  will 
undertake  to  distinguish  progressively  fundamental  bases 
of  conflict.  The  diflPerences  will  range  from  mere  externals 
of  setting  and  illustration  to  real  differences  in  social  out- 
look. 

To  interrelate  the  data  so  obtained  it  will  be  necessary 
to  deal  mainly  with  group  patterns;  that  is,  with  summa- 
ries of  the  evidence  which  show  the  modal  attitudes  of 
each  group  toward  each  issue  and  the  relation  which  the 
group's  patterns  of  reading,  radio-listening,  conversation, 
and  motion-picture-viewing  are  found  to  bear  toward  such 
attitudes. 

We  turn  now  to  a  systematic  description  of  Project  i 
for  an  account  of  the  first  three  technical  problems  in 
their  context. 

TECHNICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  PROJECT  NO.  I 

SUMMARY 

The  first  project  attacks  the  problem  which  we  consider 
basic  to  most  important  questions  concerning  the  social 
influence  of  communications — the  problem  of  dividing  the 
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responsibility  for  any  observed  effect  of  reading  so  that 
each  of  the  two  essential  stimuli  shall  receive  its  proper 
share.  By  the  two  essential  stimuli  we  mean  the  stimulus 
of  what  is  read  (i.e.,  the  content,  which  may  be  objectively 
analyzed)  and  the  stimulus  of  the  reader's  predispositions 
(i.e.,  personal  desires,  prejudices,  loyalties,  habitual  atti- 
tudes, etc.). 

So  stated,  the  problem  can  be  attacked  only  under  con- 
trolled conditions  which  reduce  it  to  lowest  terms.  For 
example,  the  first  step  would  be  to  select  an  observed  ef- 
fect of  reading — e.g.,  greater  sympathy  toward  the  Amer- 
ican Negro  after  reading  Richard  Wright's  Native  Son. 
The  next  step  would  be  to  select  groups  of  readers  whose 
predispositions  are  known  to  differ,  e.g,  three  groups  of 
white  readers  who  have  not  yet  read  the  book  and  who 
are  alike  in  most  other  respects.  But  they  would  differ  in 
that  one  group  is  deeply  perturbed  by  the  Negro's  inferior 
status,  another  group  is  indifferent  to  it,  and  the  third 
group  considers  it  very  important  to  "keep  the  Negro  in 
his  place."  Such  predispositions  would  need  to  be  distin- 
guished by  reliable  scales — scales  which  can  be  readminis- 
tered  after  the  members  of  each  group  have  read  the  book. 
Such  changes  in  attitude,  in  either  direction,  as  the  two 
scalings  may  record  for  each  group  would  be  taken  with 
due  precautions,  to  show  how  far  the  influence  can  be  as- 
cribed to  the  book  as  against  the  readers'  predispositions. 

This  example  fairly  illustrates  the  purpose  and  general 
plan  of  the  project.  Lackmg  the  critical  evidence  which 
the  proposed  study  should  produce,  we  cannot  interpret 
evidence  involving  the  larger  number  of  variables  to  be 
found  in  any  typical  influence  of  publications  upon  society. 

The  project  as  outlined  selects  current  literature  on  the 
present  world-crisis  to  represent  the  content  factor.   The 
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readers'  predispositions  are  those  of  upper-class  students 
at  selected  universities  and  colleges.  The  statement  out- 
lines procedures  for  relating  and  evaluating  both  factors. 

GROUPING  OF  VARIABLES 

To  meet  the  more  serious  deficiencies  of  psychological 
studies  of  reading  influence  upon  attitudes,  future  studies 
/should  be  planned  in  sequence.  Patterns  of  covariation 
should  be  studied  by  progressive  attention  to  each  major 
variable  in  its  relation  to  other  variables.  Thus,  the  sim- 
plest program  might  be  confined  to  three  variables;  name- 
ly, readers'  predispositions,  the  content  read,  and  the  read- 
ers' responses,  for  example: 

Given  To  Find 

Phase     I :  (a)  Analysis  of  content  Relation  of  a  and  of  ^ 

(^)  Readers'  relevant  predisposi-     to  (c),  readers'  responses 
tions 
Phase    II:  (^)  Readers'  predispositions  Relation  of  i  and  of  c 

(c)   Readers'  typical  responses  to    to  (a),  content 
reading 

(Free  selection  of  reading,  in- 
'  troducing  [d],  the  factor  of 
distribution) 
Phase  III:  (a)  Analysis  of  content  Relation  of  a  and  off  to 

(c)  Responses  to  selected  issues     (i),  readers'  predisposi- 
over  an  extended  period  of    tions 
time,    introducing    [e],    the 
time  factor 

The  phases  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  ques- 
tions: How  do  individuals  with  known  predispositions  re- 
spond to  a  given  content.^  To  what  content  do  individuals 
with  known  predispositions  make  typical  responses?  What 
differences  in  predispositions  accompany  differences  in  re- 
sponse to  a  given  content? 

Project  I,  as  here  presented,  places  chief  emphasis  upon 
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the  first  of  the  three  phases  indicated.  Project  2  covers  the 
second  phase.  Projects  3  and  4  cover  the  third  phase  in 
addition  to  various  additional  questions  of  broader  scope. 

TO  COMPARE  THE  PREDISPOSITIONS  OF  CONTRASTED  GROUPS 

OF  READERS  WITH  THEIR  RESPONSES  TO  SELECTED 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  purpose  is  to  analyze  the  responses  of  readers  to 
certain  selected  publications  when  the  readers  are  known 
to  differ  in  certain  predispositions  which  are  presumed  to 
qualify  their  responses  to  the  reading. 

Procedure  in  brief. — It  is  proposed  (i)  to  select  groups  of 
'students  from  the  last  two  college  years  at  the  universities 
of  Chicago  and  Columbia  (and  possibly  other  institutions, 
depending  upon  the  results)  who  are  found  to  differ  most 
widely  in  certain  predispositions.  One  of  the  several  means 
of  selection  proposed  is  the  Murphy-Likert  scale.  This 
scale  is  known  to  make  reliable  and  significantly  large  dis- 
tinctions between  students  who  are  generally  opposed  to 
existing  social  structures  and  institutions  (Group  I)  and 
students  who  are  generally  content  with  social  conditions 
as  they  are  (Group  II).  Such  differences  are  believed  likely 
to  affect  the  responses  of  each  group  to  typical  publications 
concerning  the  present  world-crisis.  (2)  Publications 
(mainly  books  or  parts  of  books)  on  the  crisis  will  be  se- 
lected to  represent  several  different  qualities.  While  no 
two  of  the  titles  will  differ  widely  with  respect  to  all  the 
qualities  designated,  they  will  differ  sufficiently  to  be  fairly 
described  as  two  "influential"  and  contrasting  types  (Type 
A  and  B).  Type  A  will  include  publications  of  the  how- 
awful  !-let's-do-something-about-it  tendency.  Type  B,  in 
contrast,  will  include  calmer  and  more  analytic  publica- 
tions, largely  concerned  with  fuller  understanding  of  the 
social  forces  involved.  (3)  Both  groups  of  students  will  be 
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asked  to  read  publications  of  both  types.  Their  responses 
after  each  reading  will  be  determined  by  Interview,  by 
schedules  prepared  for  each  publication,  by  close  analysis 
of  the  content,  and  by  reapplication  of  the  instruments 
used  in  selecting  the  groups.  (4)  The  group  responses  and 
the  responses  of  selected  individuals  will  then  be  analyzed 
and  compared  with  reference  (a)  to  the  predispositions  al- 
ready recorded  and  (^)  to  the  elements  of  content  identified 
(both  by  analysis  of  the  content  and  by  the  readers  them- 
selves) as  having  fortified  or  modified  certain  predisposi- 
tions. If  conditions  permit,  the  schedules  and  interviews 
should  be  repeated,  at  least  with  the  selected  individuals, 
after  an  interval  of  some  months,  to  note  the  duration  of 
the  observed  influences  in  relation  to  differences  in  the  stu- 
dents' subsequent  readings  and  exposures  to  other  influ- 
ential communications. 

Selection  of  students. — The  chief  requirements  here  are 
that  diflTerences  between  the  two  groups  of  students  be 
significantly  great  and  reliably  determined  and  that  the 
differences  be  of  such  a  character  as  will  be  likely  to  affect 
responses  to  typical  books  on  the  present  crisis.  The  selec- 
tion will  depend  largely  upon  evidence  of  three  sorts:  (i) 
the  application  of  appropriate  attitude  scales  already  de- 
veloped in  alternate  forms  and  tested  for  reliability;  (2) 
personal  information  obtained  from  the  students  them- 
selves, from  the  local  authorities,  and  from  available  rec- 
ords; and  (3)  the  application  of  schedules  which  list  the 
major  contentions  and  positions  of  the  books  to  be  read, 
without  identifying  the  books.  The  student  will  be  asked 
to  express  his  plus,  minus,  or  neutral  views  upon  each  item 
before  reading  the  books  for  later  comparison  with  his  re- 
sponses to  the  original  texts. 

Choice  of  scale. — The  choice  of  a  particular  scale  is  per- 
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haps  best  postponed  until  the  time  for  its  use,  or  until 
categorical  analysis  of  the  books  to  be  assigned  has  shown 
which  scales  apply  most  closely  to  the  content.  One  would 
consider  the  Thurstone  scales,  the  "Minnesota  Scale  for 
Survey  of  Opinions,"  the  Lentz  "Manual  for  the  Conserva- 
tive-Radical Opinionnaire,"  and  the  several  scales  reported 
by  Murphy  and  Likert  in  their  Public  Opinion  and  the  Indi- 
vidual. A  strong  case  can  be  made  for  adoption  of  the  last. 
The  "content"  includes  issues  grouped  under  the  four 
heads  of  internationalism,  imperialism,  economic  policies, 
and  the  Negro.  The  first  three  are  prominent  in  current 
discussions  of  the  crisis.  Attitudes  toward  the  Negro  are 
shown  closely  related  to  attitudes  toward  deprived  groups 
generally.  The  attitudes  of  each  category  are  successfully 
analyzed  by  the  authors  to  show  their  implications — for 
example,  their  relative  generality,  their  dependence  upon 
local  standards,  especially  upon  metropolitan  and  college 
standards;  their  more  evident  causes,  including  reading; 
and  their  relation  to  the  individuals'  personal  backgrounds 
as  suggested  by  autobiographies.  Intercorrelations  of  the 
scales  are  such  as  to  establish  their  reliability  for  the  pres- 
ent purpose.  Further  reason  for  adopting  the  Murphy  and 
Likert  scales  is  the  chance  of  comparisons  with  the  pub- 
lished results  of  their  application  in  former  years.  The 
scales  were  administered  to  student  groups  at  Columbia 
and  six  or  more  other  institutions  in  1930,  1931,  1932,  and 
1933;  then  again,  late  in  1934,  to  170  Columbia  students 
previously  tested  early  in  1930,  and  to  an  unselected  group 
of  92  Michigan  students. 

Additional  data  for  selection  of  students. — If  a  satisfactory 
scale  for  the  measurement  of  anxiety  level  were  available, 
we  should  recommend  its  use  to  supplement  the  attitude 
scales.  The  work  of  Sheviakov  on  his  "social  adjustment" 
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inventory  offers  more  promise  than  other  studies  known  to 
us  and  would  be  used  in  a  form  suited  to  college  students. 
Even  so,  the  groupings  based  on  any  standardized  instru- 
ments should  be  sharpened  by  personal  information  ob- 
tained from  college  authorities  and  from  the  students 
themselves — e.g.,  membership  in  student  social  and  politi- 
cal organizations,  recent  reading  on  current  affairs,  par- 
ents' occupations  and  incomes,  academic  standing,  campus 
"popularity,"  and  other  indications  of  personal  and  social 
status.  Such  data  should  clarify  distinctions  between  the 
groups  by  making  each  group  more  homogeneous  and  will 
be  necessary  in  selecting  individuals  from  each  group  for 
more  intensive  study  of  their  reading  responses. 

Selection  of  content. — Precise  distinctions  between  books 
are  no  easier  than  precise  distinctions  between  persons. 
The  general  class  of  "crisis"  literature  is  proposed  on  ac- 
count of  its  timeliness,  its  range  from  technical  to  popular 
publications,  its  emphasis  in  college  courses,  its  popularity 
as  a  topic  of  conversation,  its  reflection  of  public  opinions 
on  other  important  issues,  its  invasion  of  other  media — 
radio,  newsreel,  lecture — the  number  of  public  characters 
who  write  it,  and  the  large  number  of  wise  and  of  well- 
written  publications  it  contains.  Such  considerations,  and 
others  one  might  add,  give  to  the  better  books  on  the  crisis 
a  high  preference  rating.  They  are  perhaps  as  likely  to 
"influence"  college  students  as  any  other  kind  of  serious 
written  communication  today,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
free-reading  records  of  college  libraries. 

From  recent  books  on  the  present  crisis  it  is  proposed 
to  select  titles  of  two  contrasting  types,  A  and  B.  In  some 
cases  the  Type  A  titles  will  be  chosen  to  coincide  as  closely 
as  possible  with  the  predispositions  of  Group  I  readers, 
and  the  Type  B  titles  with  those  of  Group  II  readers.  Thus 
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the  Murphy-Likert  scale  could  be  used  to  group  readers 
with  reference  to  a  single  attitude,  for  example,  sympathy 
toward  the  Negro.  Group  I  would  favor  the  Negro's  social 
equality  with  whites,  and  Group  II  would  "keep  the  Negro 
in  his  place."  If  the  experiment  were  scheduled  to  take 
place  now,  we  should  select  Richard  Wright's  recent  novel, 
Native  Son,  a  sensational  apology  for  the  Negro,  and  offset 
it  by  some  placid  and  genial  treatment  like  Carl  Van 
Vechten's  Nigger  Heaven.  The  responses  of  each  group  of 
readers  to  each  book  should  show  the  directions  and  ex- 
tent of  resulting  changes  in  attitude.  Successful  interpreta- 
tion of  the  typical  changes  observed  would  so  divide  re- 
sponsibility for  the  change,  between  the  predisposition  and 
the  content,  that  the  relative  influence  of  the  two  factors 
might  be  recognized  in  the  given  situation. 

Such  interpretation  would  greatly  facilitate  future  stud- 
ies of  reading  influence,  and  hence  of  the  educational  uses 
of  reading,  by  checking  a  prevalent  assumption — the  as- 
sumption that  the  influence  of  publications  can  be  inferred 
from  the  nature  of  their  content  without  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  readers'  predispositions. 

For  observations  of  wider  application  it  will  be  necessary 
to  study  typical  responses  to  reading  of  wider  scope,  i.e., 
to  publications  not  restricted  to  a  single  issue  like  Negro 
equality.  For  this  purpose  the  A  and  B  publications  should 
be  selected  to  represent  differences  in  certain  qualities 
which  are  essential  to  the  analysis  of  "crisis  literature"  as 
such.  For  practical  reasons  it  is  also  important  that  the 
publications  of  both  types  contain  those  elements  of  reader 
interest  needed  to  obtain  some  observable  positive  re- 
sponses from  student  readers. 

Critical  elements  of  crisis  literature. — The  following  brief 
analysis  will  be  simplified  if  we  first  pass  some  restrictions 
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upon  "crisis  literature."  We  shall  accordingly  restrict  it  to 
American  trade  books  in  English  which  discuss  social 
changes  now  "threatening"  the  social  structures  and  po- 
litical institutions  of  Western  civilization.  The  social 
changes  discussed  in  both  types  of  book  are  changes  gen- 
erally distasteful  to  the  general  reader.  The  books  to  be 
selected  may  differ  in  all  other  respects,  except  in  dispro- 
portionate length,  cost,  difficulty,  availability,  or  other 
conditions  preventing  successful  administration  of  the  ex- 
periment with  college  students.  The  restriction,  however, 
is  helpful  because  it  confines  attention  to  writings  with 
a  roughly  similar  purpose — viz.,  to  describe  and  explain 
the  crisis.  The  restriction  rules  out  na'ively  optimistic  or 
jflippant  writing. 

Comparability  of  the  selected  titles  will  be  increased  by 
attention  to  differences  in  "the  crisis"  as  described.  Cur- 
rent writing  on  the  world-situation  covers  a  wide  range  of 
emphasis.  Writers  differ  in  naming  the  social  groups  and 
institutions  they  expect  to  suffer  most  from  probable  de- 
velopments. They  differ  in  their  views  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  threatening  conditions,  the  causes  of  the  conditions, 
the  time  when  future  disasters  will  occur,  and  the  possible 
means  of  averting  particular  consequences  of  present  con- 
ditions. With  due  regard  to  such  important  differences  in 
the  character  of  the  crisis  as  presented  in  otherwise  satis- 
factory selections,  too  widely  divergent  titles  should  be 
recognized  and  avoided. 

Within  such  limits  one  may  distinguish  at  least  seven 
differences  in  intellectual  approach  and  perspective  which 
we  shall  call  "critical  elements."  Type  A  publications  will 
differ  from  those  of  Type  B  in  the  degree  to  which  such 
elements  are  present.  The  first  element  is  time  span.  Does 
the  author  (e.g.,  Rauschning,  The  Revolution  of  Nihilism; 
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Reed,  Disgrace  Abounding;  or  Vincent  Sheean,  Not  Peace 
but  a  Sword)  confine  his  attention  to  the  events  of  a  very- 
few  years,  or  does  he  attend  to  the  wide  sweep  of  historical 
sequences  in  his  search  for  explanations — e.g.,  Pareto, 
Mind  and  Society,  Volume  IV,  in  discussing  the  doom  of 
humanltarianism;  or  Sorokin,  Social  and  Cultural  Dynam- 
ics, first  part  of  Volume  III,  which  treats  of  humanitarian- 
ism;  or  Becker,  Progress  and  Power.  Type  A  books  have  a 
short  time  span.  Type  B  books  have  a  long  time  span. 

A  second  element  is  geographical  scope.  Does  the  author 
discuss  the  total  world-situation  or  confine  himself  to  cer- 
tain aspects.''  The  Type  A  book  gives  a  partial  view  of  the 
crisis.  The  Type  B  book  gives  a  total  view.  The  Type  A 
book  is  represented  by  any  discussion  (e.g.,  Rauschning's 
above)  which  is  largely  restricted  to  events  within  a  single 
nation.  Examples  of  the  Type  B  book  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph  are  also  Type  B  books  in  geographical  scope. 
Another  good  example  of  wide  geographical  scope  is  Lance- 
lot T.  Hogben's  Retreat  from  Reason. 

A  third  element  is  the  degree  of  uniqueness  which  the 
author  attaches  to  the  present  crisis  as  compared  with 
previous  crises.  The  Type  A  book  plays  up  the  unique 
aspects.  The  Type  B  book  draws  parallels  from  other 
times  and  places,  e.g.,  Stanley  Casson,  Progress  and  Catas- 
trophe. The  author  attempts  to  specify  in  what  respects 
the  present  situation  is  unique  and  in  what  respects  it  is 
not.  The  Type  A  book  takes  its  uniqueness  for  granted — 
e.g.,  Gedye,  Betrayal  in  Central  Europe.  It  magnifies  the 
journalistic  effects  of  historical  "news":  "No  previous 
stage  of  western  civilization  has  confronted  equal  perils." 

A  fourth  element  is  the  author's  tendency  to  personalize 
the  factors  responsible  for  the  crisis.  The  Type  A  book  is 
a  witch  hunt.  Responsibility  is  placed  upon  personalities 
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or  small  cliques — Hitler,  Stalin,  Mussolini,  and  the  activist 
groups  they  lead — with  scant  attention  to  social  forces  and 
to  the  collective  actions  of  which  they  are  largely  the  in- 
struments. Voigt's  Unto  Caesar  (especially  the  early  chap- 
ters) would  thus  class  as  Type  A  in  this  respect,  and  Druck- 
er's  The  End  of  Economic  Man  as  Type  B. 

A  fifth  element  is  the  stress  upon  the  accidental  emer- 
gence of  contingency  of  the  crisis.  The  Type  A  book  tends 
to  regard  present  difficulties  as  "accidents  which  might 
have  been  avoided  by  due  foresight."  The  Type  B  book 
regards  them  as  "phenomena  of  necessity,"  as  largely  de- 
termined by  the  operation  of  "laws"  that  appear  histori- 
cally in  the  development  of  social  institutions.  The  ex- 
amples used  to  illustrate  differences  in  time  span  apply 
here  as  well. 

A  sixth  element  is  the  degree  of  optimism  regarding  the 
chances  of  stemming  the  tide,  of  counteracting  the  forces 
at  work.  Mumford's  Men  Must  Act  contains  enough  op- 
timism to  class  it  as  Type  A  in  this  respect.  Becker's 
Progress  and  Power  would  class  as  Type  B. 

A  seventh  element  is  the  author's  personal  attitude.  In 
the  Type  A  book  the  attitude  is  felt  as  one  of  revulsion. 
The  injustices  described  are  revolting.  In  the  calmer  Type 
B  book  the  attitude  is  rather  one  of  resignation.  "However 
deplorable  the  conditions,  let  us  examine  them."  This  dif- 
ference in  author's  attitude  generally,  though  not  always, 
accompanies  a  difference  in  the  concreteness  of  depiction. 
The  Type  A  book  has  a  higher  emotional  vocabulary.  The 
reader  is  forced  to  take  sides.  The  Type  B  book  shows 
greater  restraint  and  views  the  situation  dispassionately. 
Examples  are  superfluous. 

Such  elements  will  serve  as  criteria  in  selecting  publica- 
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tions  for  the  proposed  experiment.  To  summarize,  seven 
designations  of  the  Type  A  book  are  (i)  short  time  span, 
(2)  restricted  geographical  scope,  (3)  emphasis  upon  the 
uniqueness  of  the  present  crisis,  (4)  emphasis  upon  per- 
sons or  small  groups  instead  of  social  forces  and  collective 
actions  as  responsible  factors,  (5)  emphasis  upon  the  acci- 
dental occurrence  of  the  crisis,  (6)  optimism  concerning  the 
success  of  efforts  to  relieve  the  crisis,  and  (7)  an  attitude 
of  revulsion,  plus  a  high  degree  of  emotional  concreteness. 
Many  other  clarifying  distinctions  will  appear  in  the  cate- 
gories used  to  analyze  the  content  of  each  publication  for 
the  closer  interpretation  of  responses. 

Other  criteria. — There  are  other  more  practical  considera- 
tions in  selecting  the  readings  to  be  assigned.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  books  must  not  be  too  long,  too  expensive, 
too  abstruse  for  college  students  to  read,  nor  too  hard  to 
obtain  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  books  also  should  be  in- 
teresting enough  to  have  some  positive  and  recognizable 
influence.  This  means  they  should  be  close  enough  to  stu- 
dents' experience  to  evoke  a  genuinely  personal  response. 
They  should  be  recent.  The  recent  publication  is  more  in- 
teresting as  such;  one  acquires  more  prestige  in  discussing 
it;  it  is  less  likely  to  have  been  read  before  the  experiment 
starts. 

Illustrative  selections. — It  would  be  premature  to  make  a 
final  selection  now,  but  a  merely  illustrative  selection  of 
titles  may  save  further  explanation.  It  is  obviously  impos- 
sible to  select  books  which  are  "A"  books  or  "B"  books  in 
respect  to  all  the  elements  mentioned,  without  making  the 
types  differ  more  widely  in  point  of  reader  interest  than  is 
desirable.  If  the  reading  were  to  be  done  at  the  present 
time,  the  following  titles  should  meet  the  criteria  indicated: 
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1.  Type:  Powerful  problem  novel,  without  much  reference  to  the 

crisis,  but  aimed  at  a  specific  issue  well  covered  by  a 
Murphy-Likert  scale 

Title:  Native  Son  (Richard  Wright) 

Purpose:  To  compare  responses  to  the  novel  by  students  predis- 
posed for  and  against  the  principle  of  Negro  equality 

Procedure:  Murphy-Likert  scale  administered  before  and  after  the 
reading;  changes  in  responses  interpreted  by  additional 
personal  data  and  by  analysis  of  content 

2.  Type:  (a)  Fairly  interesting  novel  which  satirizes  the  crisis  and 

hence  is  unusually  strong  in  the  characteristics  of 
Type  B  nonfiction 
(^)  Short-story  of  Type  A  dealing  with  individual  vic- 
tims of  Nazi  persecution;  or  Type  A  novel  showing 
social  demoralization  in  fascist  Italy  in  terms  of 
private  lives 
Titles:  (a)  The  Hopkins  Manuscript  (R.  C.  Sherriff) 

{b)  Address  Unknown  (Mrs.  K.  Taylor)  or  Bread  and 
Wine  (I.  Silone) 
Purpose:      To  interpret  responses  by  Group  I  and  Group  II  readers 
respectively  to  a  highly  emotionalized  treatment  of  so- 
cial injustice  as  contrasted  with  a  far  more  detached 
treatment  of  the  same  general  theme 
Procedure:  Typical  procedure  as  described  in  next  section 

3.  Typ.e:  Current  analyses  of  the  crisis  by  nonfiction  books  which 

differ  in  at  least  three  of  the  elements  used  to  distinguish 
the  types  A  and  B 
Titles:  {a)  Not  Peace  but  a  Sword  (Vincent  Sheean);  or  Men 

Must  Act  (Lewis  Mum  ford);  or  Disgrace  Abounding 
(Douglas  Reed) 
{b)  Force  or  Reason  (Hans  Kohn);  or  "The  Social  Sci- 
ences and  the  Political  Trend"  (F.  H.  Knight),  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Quarterly  (III,  4);  or  Progress  and 
Power  (Carl  L.  Becker) 
Purpose:  To  estimate  the  relative  importance  of  distinguishable  fac- 
tors in  the  responses  of  college  students  to  contrasted 
types  of  presumably  influential  literature  concerning  the 
present  world-crisis  (see  concluding  paragraphs  for  com- 
ment on  "results") 
Procedure:  See  the  following  section 
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The  selected  students,  presumably  about  150  at  each 
institution  (if  so  many  can  be  reliable  differentiated)  will 
be  asked  to  read  substantial  parts  of  from  two  to  four 
books,  or  a  larger  number  of  equivalent  magazine  articles, 
within  as  short  a  time  period  as  practicable.  The  period 
should  not  exceed  one  month. 

Procedure. — Students'  responses  to  each  title  will  be  ob- 
tained by  interview,  by  before-and-after  use  of  schedules 
prepared  by  the  staff  from  the  content  analysis,  and  by 
repetition  of  the  scales.  Each  title  will  thus  have  a  spe- 
cially prepared  schedule.  The  responses  which  the  sched- 
ules record  will  include  the  following  types,  among  others: 
{a)  repeated  answers  to  scale  questions  relevant  to  the 
publications  read;  {b)  comments  on  the  relative  "convinc- 
ingness" of  contrasted  titles  and  of  contrasting  points  of 
view  expressed;  {c)  replies  to  questions  which  lead  the  stu- 
dent to  show  with  what  aspects  of  the  content  he  identifies 
himself  emotionally,  or  by  which  aspects  of  the  content  he 
was  the  more  strongly  convinced — e.g.,  by  the  familiar 
tricks  of  illogical  persuasion,  by  one  or  more  of  the  "critical 
elements,"  or  by  other  types  of  content  appeal;  {d)  com- 
parisons with  other  recent  readings  on  related  issues,  radio 
talks,  serious  conversations;  (<?)  stating  any  of  the  author's 
positions  he  can  recall  of  which  he  strongly  approves  or 
strongly  disapproves;  (/)  autobiographical  statements  of 
present  anxieties  toward  the  crisis  as  affected,  plus  or 
minus,  by  reading  the  given  titles;  {g)  preferences  between 
pairs  of  passages  selected  to  represent  the  author's  con- 
flicting positions  on  important  matters. 

In  administering  the  schedules,  students  will  be  told  not 
to  worry  about  consistency  in  their  replies.  Efforts  will  be 
made  to  secure  deliberate  appraisals  of  important  and 
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specified  differences  in  the  content  of  the  contrasted  books 
as  analyzed. 

Results. — The  results  should  justify  the  labor  by  clarify- 
ing present  knowledge  of  students'  responses  to  books  on 
the  world-crisis.  The  resulting  data  promise  to  advance 
our  present  understanding  of  normal  relationships  between 
typical  predispositions  and  typical  content  as  factors  of  the 
resulting  effects.  What  the  advance  amounts  to  will  de- 
pend upon  the  interpretations  attempted  and  upon  how 
reliably  they  are  made.  The  following  types  of  interpreta- 
tion will  be  in  order. 

1 .  To  explain  patterns  of  relationship  between  responses 
by  the  two  student  groups  to  the  same  book,  and  to  con- 
trasting books,  in  terms  of  known  differences  between  the 
groups  and  known  differences  in  the  content  elements  on 
which  the  readers  focused  their  attention.  The  explanation 
should  examine  the  hypothesis — "If  the  students  differ 
sharply  in  their  professed  attitudes  toward  an  issue  on 
which  the  author  takes  a  stand,  then  their  responses  to  his 
stand  will  be  consistent  with  their  former  attitudes."  The 
group  data  should  show  the  extent  of  such  consistency 
and  suggest  some  important  reasons  for  the  variations. 
The  variations  will  probably  range  from  none  at  all  to  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  predispositions,  through  several 
intervening  stages. 

2.  To  explain  relationships  between  the  responses  of 
readers  regrouped  according  to  various  differences  other 
than,  or  associated  with  their  attitudes  toward  present  so- 
cial institutions.  The  personal  data  will  permit  such  re- 
groupings on  several  bases,  which  should  help  to  interpret 
the  expected  differences  in  the  responses  of  some  readers 
whose  attitude  scores  are  similar. 

3.  To  explore  the  responses  of  selected  individuals  to 
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each  of  the  readings  assigned.  Individuals  whose  personal 
histories  are  the  more  fully  recorded  and  whose  previous 
reading  records  are  available  will  be  selected  for  intensive 
study.  The  analysis  of  such  cases  to  the  limits  of  prac- 
ticability should  improve  the  group  interpretations. 

In  conclusion,  the  results  of  this  first  project  should  be 
valuable  in  themselves.  They  should  also  simplify  the  in- 
terpretation of  evidence  concerning  the  much  broader 
group  effects  to  be  studied  in  the  remaining  three  projects 
of  the  program.  As  an  attempt  to  formulate  generalizations 
concerning  the  influence  of  public  communications,  some 
important  limitations  of  the  first  project  should  be  noted. 

The  most  obvious  limitation  is  found  in  the  small  sample 
of  publications.  The  readers  can  be  asked  to  read  only  a 
very  few  books,  which  meagerly  represent  the  many  vari- 
able content-factors  of  social  influences  exercised  by  pub- 
lications generally.  The  second  and  third  projects,  as  out- 
lined, remove  this  content  limitation  by  taking  account 
of  all  the  reading  done  by  comparable  student  groups  and 
also  by  typical  groups  of  adult  readers. 

Another  limitation  is  the  fact  that  the  readings  in  Proj- 
ect I  are  all  assigned.  The  assignment  of  reading,  while 
clearly  necessary  to  control  the  experiment,  has  the  effect 
of  ruling  out  the  factor  of  accessibility.  This  factor  we 
know  to  be  of  primary  importance  to  the  social  influence  of 
publications,  because  what  people  read  is  determined  no 
less  by  physical  accessibility  than  by  any  other  factor  iden- 
tified in  the  community  studies  made  to  date.  The  acces- 
sibility factor  is  directly  studied  in  Project  3. 

A  third  limitation  of  Project  i  is  the  restriction  of  read- 
ers to  college  students  in  metropolitan  institutions.  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  projects  will  approximate  a  na- 
tional sample. 
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